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CHAPTER I. 


THE message ended; there 
was a “stop,” and the sweat- 
ing operator took his hand 
from the key. The sleeve 
of his shirt had slipped down 
over his wrist and had been 
balking him for some time; 
but so slack did he feel that 
he had waited to signal the 
final meaningless group of 
letters and receive the acknow- 
ledgment before stopping to 
push it back. 

It was the last of that series 
of messages. He jabbed the 
form from which he had been 
reading on to the sharpened 
piece of telegraph wire which, 
already crowded with a sheaf 
of similar flimsies, stuck out 
from the table edge. These 
were the messages despatched 
and done with. On the table, 
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weighted down by a clip of 
cartridges, and now much de- 
creased, there still remained 
the pile which had to be sent. 

The halt was welcome to 
the telegraphist’s cramped and 
aching hand. The sun had 
gone down, yet the atmo- 
sphere was still stuffy and pul- 
sated with the hateful irreg- 
ularity of the Morse code and 
its maddening dot - dot - dash, 
dot-dash-dot. To the tired 
soldier everything seemed to 
move to its measure; his very 
head throbbed in a dance of 
longs and shorts. The day 
had been sweltering, and he 
had been on duty for many 
hours of great pressure, for 
headquarters were _ short- 
handed owing to sickness. 
He felt stale and dizzy and 
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almost apathetic, having long 
been denied the stimulus of any 
interest in his task. He knew, 
of course, of the huge con- 
centration and great move- 
ment of troops that was going 
on, but most of his work this 
day had consisted in the trans- 
mission of cipher messages, 
which conveyed no more to him 
than to the key he pressed, and 
the strain of accurately signal- 
ling endless streams of mere 
groups of letters was deadening 
to the intellect. He could not 
understand, and he did not 
care: he was now incapable of 
feeling anything except anxiety 
to avoid errors and a desire to 
reach the bottom of the now 
small pile of flimsies on the 
table. They represented, save 
for unexpected contingencies, 
the end of his particular job 
for that night. After them 
would be rest—perhaps sleep. 

He yawned and stretched 
again: the bumping of his head 
against the dew-tautened wall 
of the tent sounding like a tap 
on a bass drum and disturbing 
the clusters of flies higher up. 
The canvas was moist and 
pleasantly cool: he rubbed the 
back of his head against it, un- 
consciously following the jerky 
rhythm which in that enclosed 
space was all-pervading. He 
continued with closed eyes, his 
thoughts far away — perhaps 
of home, of wife and children, 
or possibly only of equally 
distant beer,—until a half- 
smoked cigarette falling from 
behind his ear recalled him 
to duty. 

It was getting dark. He 
rose, picked up the cigarette, 
and from a pocket of the jacket 
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lying on the floor, where he 
had placed them for shelter 
from the sun’s rays, he drew 
out two candles. But, in spite 
of his forethought, the mid- 
day heat had been too much, 
and it was a sorry couple of 
dips that he produced. He 
lit them, took up the next 
message, and seized the key. 
‘“‘ Click-click, click-click, click- 
click.” The jerky, restless 
noise recommenced, drowning 
all other sounds. 

The candles grew dim for 
want of snuffing, the flames 
flickered as some spluttering 
moth singed with horrid smell ; 
but the man paid no heed. He 
was nearing his rest. 

From two other tents close 
by, which also had wires leading 
to them, similar sounds were 
proceeding, and from one of the 
first-floor windows of the inn 
behind there issued the com- 
paratively soothing rattle of 
a typewriter. Beyond, in the 
copse, a gentle breeze rustled. 
Suddenly the night air was 
split—* Brrrp-Brrp-Brrrrp ”’— 
by aloud ripping sound. Start- 
ling in its clear-cut intensity, 
it continued in a monstrous 
replica of the same cadence 
tapped out so daintily, if irri- 
tatingly, by the key in the 
tent. 

Was there no escape from 
the cursed code? 

These brutal gashes of sound 
without reticence were from 
the spark of the “ Wireless” 
as it sent its waves cleav- 
ing their way through the 
night to many miles’ distance 
—the noise of their departure a 
vague measure of their impet- 
us. Though purposely placed 
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at some distance from the house, 
the installation was scarcely 
far enough away for the com- 
fort of any of its occupants, 
certainly not far enough for 
the exasperated staff trying to 
work within. 

Presently the noise in the 
telegraphist’s tent stopped, and 
the light inside ceased to glow 
through the canvas. The man 
came out of the tent, and curl- 
ing himself up in a blanket, 
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lay down in the opening with 
his head outside, to get the 
benefit of the mere breath of 
air—scarcely more than a sigh 
in the tree tops. 

His bad time was done, for 
as far as he was concerned the 
great concentration was over. 
Without even a curse at the 
grinding rattle of the wireless, 
he turned over and fell dead 
asleep, the cigarette still behind 
his ear. 


CHAPTER II, 


Not fifty yards from where 
the telegraphist lay sleeping, 
another man was experiencing 
a feeling of relief far deeper 
than anything felt by that tired 
soldier. This other man was the 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief, who was now sitting in 
the porch of the little inn—his 
present headquarters, as was 
shown by the three red lamps 
in front. He was a middle- 
sized, thick-set man; but be- 
yond this and the expression of 
utter abandonment of body and 
mind conveyed by his attitude, 
it was too dark to distinguish 
much of his personal appear- 
ance. As he sat alone in the 
gloom, the slow and regular 
glow of his cigar-end showed 
that the smoker was very much 
atease. After a few moments 
he rose from his chair to ring a 
hand-bell on the table, and the 
slight stiffness, or rather a lack 
of elasticity in his movements, 
suggested that he was well 
over middle-age, possibly a 
trifle old for the strenuous life 
demanded by field service. A 
young staff-officer came out. 


‘Yes, sir.” 

“Have you got the ‘move 
complete’ reports in from the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Divis- 
ions yet?” 

“The Fifteenth is in, but 
not the Sixteenth.” 

“When do you expect that?” 

“In about two hours, if there 
is no hitch.” 

“ What's the time now ?” 

“ Nine-thirty, sir.” 

“Well, tell the chief staff- 
officer, please, that I wish to 
see him. No—don’t disturb 
him now ; tell him that I should 
like the ‘future’ map com- 
pleted up to time, to be in my 
room at midnight. The Chief 
of Staff returns to-night, and 
I wish to show it to him.” 

The young officer turned to 
go, too well-trained to show 
any surprise. He had shared 
the common idea that the Chief 
of Staff had died in hospital a 
week ago, 

“Stay. If, while I have the 
map, any fresh move reports of 
importance should come in, let 
me know.” 


“Very good, sir.” 
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Again alone, the Field-Mar- 
shal went on smoking. How 
fit he felt! He had but re- 
cently shaved and tubbed, and 
that delicious feeling of com- 
fort, which a more or less 
precarious attainment of such 
luxuries makes so grateful, 
pervaded his being; his chin 
was smooth and smelt of soap. 
How well his cigardrew! Yet 
during the last few days he 
had tried smoke after smoke 
from the same box, only to 
throw them away in disgust. 
His dinner also had been quite 
good, and now the breeze, faint 
as it was, felt most refreshing 
after the long hot day. In 
fact, all things seemed to have 
entered into a conspiracy to 
please, and all was going well. 

In some ways the Com- 
mander was as direct as his 
bull neck implied, and as 
simple as he was direct. But, 
with the defects of his quali- 
ties, he sadly lacked finesse and 
imagination, and consequently 
did not at all realise that the 
taste of the inferior dinner, the 
aroma of his usual cigar, even 
the caress of the feeble breeze, 
—the whole rosy outlook at 
this moment,—were the out- 
ward physical signs of a 
mental and moral reaction. 
He had just come through a 
very bad time, and though it 
would be hardly correct to say 
that he felt like the master of 
a vessel entering port after a 
stormy voyage, for he was by 
no means near port, yet the 
fog had lifted, he could take 
his bearings, and knew where 
port lay. 

The responsibilities of su- 
preme command, and the im- 
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minence of a great battle—he 
was commanding an army in 
the presence of the enemy— 
usually had no terrors for his 
stolid mind; but on this occa- 
sion there had been the element 
of entire novelty in the situa- 
tion, and in facing it he had 
been deprived of his chief 
source of inspiration. 

He was placed in the posi- 
tion which, of all others, had 
most terrors for him—that of 
inactively awaiting the action 
of others. Against his will, 
against his principles, and 
against the whole bias of his 
mind, he had been forced to 
act on the defensive. Up till 
now he had always been able 
to assume the offensive. The 
contrary réle, with its loss of 
initiative, its mystery and its 
suspense, was consequently all 
the more dreadful. Though, 
by all the canons of the mili- 
tary art, his present force was 
far too weak to attack, it was 
fairly strong in defence; quite 
enough so, could only the point 
of the enemy’s intended attack 
be discovered in time for the 
delivery of a crushing counter- 
stroke. But it was not strong 
enough for an onslaught in an 
unforeseen direction to be re- 
sisted. Toretain equal strength 
in every part was to court cer- 
tain defeat: to keep a large 
central reserve ready to be 
moved to any threatened spot 
was out of the question: the 
only course was to mass before- 
hand where the attack would 
fall. This needed no imagina- 
tion: it was obvious, and with- 
out hesitation the Commander 
had decided upon the third 
course, for it appealed to his 
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instincts, besides being correct 
in principle. His mind was 
set upon crushing the enemy, 
and this gave the only chance. 
If he could only discover 
where the enemy were going 
to attack,—he was not able 
to offer a bait, or indeed 
any inducement towards any 
special spot,—he could spin his 
web in the right corner, nurse 
the attack, lead it on until it 
was well within the meshes of 
his web, and then —even his 
appetite for the offensive might 
be glutted. But where to spin 
the web? 

To the north lay the enemy, 
about to advance. The posi- 
tion which the Field-Marshal 
held, extended for some fifty 
miles from east to west. 


Naturally strong, it had been 
further strengthened during 
the period of occupation by 


every resource of fortification. 
The west, owing to its topo- 
graphical features, was abso- 
lutely secure: elsewhere, except 
in two places, the position was 
safe enough. The only danger- 
spots were in the centre and 
on the east, but they were only 
dangerous in the event of the 
unforeseen advance of the 
enemy. So far this was all 
absolutely plain, but unluckily 
there was, in a tactical sense, 
absolutely no difference between 
these two points. There was 
no intrinsic reason why the 
centre should be attacked 
more than the east, or vice 
versd, and therefore no hint 
for guidance, no basis for a 
scheme of defence. 

For some days now the 
Commander-in-Chief and his 
staff had been at the old game 
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of collecting intelligence — 
official reports, spies’ reports, 
rumours—and endeavouring to 
sift out the improbable from 
the impossible, the possible 
from the improbable, and the 
probable from the possible, in 
order to obtain some founda- 
tion on which to build. This 
was nothing new to the Com- 
mander; but what was novel 
and disquieting was that, 
having formed a basis of 
probabilities and erected there- 
upon an edifice of future action, 
he could not proceed or force 
the pace—he still had to await 
the lead. From day to day 
the burden of information 
varied. Now it pointed to 
the centre being threatened, 
now it veered round and gave 
the impression that the east 
was the crucial spot. 

The Field- Marshal was a 
capable man and a strong 
man, but, as his movements 
showed, he was ageing. Tried 
veteran though he was, his 
brain, always more solid than 
subtle or brilliant, was not 
now what it had been. Of a 
virile and masterful nature, he 
had won success and the con- 
fidence of his nation by system- 
atically following up one defi- 
nite line where smaller men 
might have hesitated between 
alternatives: whatever course 
he followed he followed with 
his might. In political lan- 
guage, he was a “whole- 
hogger.” So far, all the 
courses he had adopted had 
proved well chosen. In past 
years his had been the re- 
sponsibility for execution, his 
would have been the responsi- 
bility for failure, and his, con- 
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sequently, had been the reward 
for success. But his had not 
always been the mind which 
had conceived the plan adopted. 
As often happens, the thinker 
—the master mind—had not 
been the recognised leader. 
The man who had for long in- 
spired the Field-Marshal was 
possessed of far more subtlety 
and imagination than the 
stolid, dogged individual now 
smoking in the hotel porch. 
This man was the General— 
his Chief of Staff—who had 
now been absent three weeks, 
wounded. 

Friends for years, the two 
had together achieved success 
in other campaigns — success 
which, though placed entirely 
to the credit of the senior, was 
almost entirely in conception 
and partly in execution due to 
the junior, than whom there 
could not have been a more 
loyal subordinate. Now that 
he had been absent during this 
time of perplexity, the senior 
realised how much he had 
owed to the other’s brain; 
how much he had relied upon 
him. He was not of an un- 
generous nature, but this fact 
had never before been so driven 
home. The other had hitherto 
never been absent. 

Within the last four days 
the signs had crystallised, and 
all pointed in one direction, 
Nearly every report corro- 
borated the fact that there 
was a great massing of hostile 
troops right opposite the 
centre: it seemed an estab- 
lished fact. There were also 
other reports that hinted at a 
probable concentration of the 
foe on the east, farther away 
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from the front, and therefore 
not so easy to locate. This 
news had now received so much 
confirmation that the Com- 
mander had decided it to be 
true, and had made up his plan 
of action accordingly. Once 
he had settled what to accept 
as fact, it had not taken him 
long to make his deductions, for 
he knew the general against 
whom he was fighting. Indeed 
it was his estimate of his 
opponent’s character that had 
almost entirely guided his cal- 
culations. In spite of his 
natural preference for the 
concrete as opposed to the 
abstract, and of his repugnance 
to the metaphysical, he had 
learnt to attach value to the 
personal factor. Psychology 
was a hobby, almost a mania, 
with the absent Chief of Staff, 
and so great was his personal 
magnetism that the senior had 
to a certain extent become 
saturated with his  sub- 
ordinate’s theory. Moreover, 
he had nothing else to go 
upon. 

The enemy’s great force in 
front was a feint. No one but 
a fool would show strength 
where the real effort was to be 
made. His opponent was no 
fool—he knew him to be a 
hard-headed, straightforward, 
sound fighter. Yes—the threat 
in the centre was not to be 
feared,—it was the vague, im- 
palpable force hovering oppo- 
site his right, on the east, that 
was the danger. 

Having worked this out to 
his satisfaction, all his energy, 
which was immense, and all 
the efforts of his staff, had, 
during the last two days, been 
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devoted to the dispositions 
necessary in order to meet—to 
annihilate— this main attack 
of the foe. The redistribution 
had been going on for two days 
and was now almost complete. 
Not only had he discovered his 
opponent’s intentions, but he 
had almost woven his web in 
the proper corner: next morn- 
ing would see it complete to 
the last thread. True, he was 
deeply committed by his dis- 
positions, for he could not now 
have met a sudden attack on 
his centre, in spite of superior 
communications and interior 
lines; but he was so certain 
of his premises that this did 
not worry him. The great 
suspense was over. He had 
made up his mind, all meas- 
ures had been taken, as far 
as was humanly possible, 
and last, but not least, his 
trusty lieutenant, the Chief of 
Staff, was returning to duty 
this evening: would soon be 
beside him to confer and to 
confirm, Yes—it could not be 
disguised—to confirm. 

The cigar did indeed smoke 
well. So satisfied was the 
Commander, and withal so 
comfortably weary, that, like 
the telegraph operator, he too 
might have fallen asleep had 
not the faint hoot of a motor 
horn aroused him. The horn 
again sounded, closer : he heard 
the whir of a motor rapidly 
approaching, and the road was 
lit in the glare of acetylene as 
a large car drew up suddenly. 
Out of it stepped a tall man 
in goggles, wearing a military 
— perfectly white with 
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Half an hour later the two 
were still sitting in the room. 

*‘ First-class, sir; I quite see. 
Couldn’t be more clear. We 
know our opponent, I think, 
and the east is certainly where 
he'll attack. Moves going all 
right?” 

“Yes; the whole should be 
in position to-morrow morning. 
We've nothing to do here now, 
the last of my orders went 
out this evening. I have been 
actually loafing.” 

“Splendid, splendid,” said 
the other almost gushingly, at 
last recollecting to take off the 
goggles, which he had merely 
pushed up upon entering. As 
he did so the extreme plainness 
of the face was revealed. A 
diagonal purple streak across 
the angle of the forehead did 
not improve its appearance. 

“T’m quite fit again and up 
to any amount of work—dying 
for it.” As he spoke and moved 
in a nervous, jerky way, his 
face worked. He was an ugly 
man. 

“Glad to hear it, but there 
is nothing—absolutely nothing 
—to do at present. Everything 
is nearly ready.” 

“ Almost archiprét, in fact?” 
said the Chief of Staff. 

But the other did not quite 
follow: he was not very quick. 
He said “Eh?” 


“Ready, sir, quite ready?” 


“Yes, I said so. In half-an- 
hour we shall have a ‘future’ 
map in here, and you can see 
the final position of the troops. 
In the meantime have a wash 
and get some food; I'll run 
through these despatches.” 
He looked at his assistant 
almost sentimentally — “It’s 
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good to see you again. That 
obituary notice startled me a 
bit, though.” 

“Qh, that? Yes, it may 
sound conceited, but I had 
that put in myself, on the off 
chance of its getting round to 
them. It won’t do much harm 
if the old man opposite ”—he 
waved his hand vaguely round 
the room—“ thinks that I am 
—gone. Eh?” 

The Field-Marshal really 
chuckled. He was literally 
purring with content. His 
conception had been indirectly 
and tactfully, but none the less 
actually, approved: for the 
execution he needed no ap- 
proval. 

Both were smiling,—the Com- 
mander because his scheme 
had been accepted by his 
subordinate, the subordinate 
because he was sympathetic 
and liked his chief, and be- 
cause he had insight, and 
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knew why the old man was 
smiling. 

There was a step at the 
door, and a senior officer of 
the General Staff entered 
quickly. ‘You must see this, 
sir,’ he said to the Field- 
Marshal, as he handed him 
&@ paper. 

The business must have been 
very pressing, for the last- 
comer was too perturbed to be 
startled by the resurrection of 
the defunct Chief of Staff now 
looking at him so pleasantly 
across the table. 

The Commander - in - Chief 
read the message deliberately, 
then re-read it. When he 
handed the slip of paper to 
the Chief of Staff all the com- 
placency had faded from his 
face. 

There was no deliberation 
about the latter's perusal. 
When he returned the paper 
he too had ceased to smile. 


CHAPTER III, 


The two were again alone, 
the Field-Marshal glum and 
silent, the Chief of Staff strid- 
ing up and down the room, and 
whistling under his breath in 
that dreary way which may 
betoken consternation, astonish- 
ment, but not joy. 

The little paper which had 
so upset them did not bear a 
long message. On the top was 
the despatch from headquar- 
ters at home typed out in 
cipher. The message was not 
from anywhere in the theatre 
of war—it had come all the 
way from the capital, presum- 
ably originating in the enemy’s. 


Underneath was the transcrip- 
tion. The purport of it was 
that the commander against 
whom they were fighting had 
been dead for two days, and 
had been succeeded by a junior, 
practically unknown, officer, 
whose name was given. The 
wire concluded: “This is ab- 
solutely authentic. We know 
nothing of new man.” 

For some minutes neither 
spoke, for both felt the blow: 
the one more keenly from a 
naturally more personal point 
of view, because of all his 
efforts and scheming of the 
last few days; the other, un- 
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touched by such considerations, 
could look at the matter in 
better perspective. Neverthe- 
less, he seemed now far the 
more excited of the two. 
The blow was too cruel for 
even the Field-Marshal to bear 
quite unmoved—it was abso- 
lute upheaval. The mind he 
had gauged, whose workings 
he thought he knew so well, 
had for two days ceased to 
exist! For more than forty- 
eight hours he had been pitting 
himself against a fresh brain, 
a strange will—an unknown 
quantity! His plans might be 
good or they might be worth 
nothing, for nothing did he 
know of the new personality. 
In his Intelligence Bureau were 
pigeon-holes for all the likely 
seniors on the other side, and 
in them dossiers full of inform- 
ation. For this unknown man 


there was not only no dossier 
—there was not even a pigeon- 


hole! Such an appointment 
seemed unthinkable, and yet 
the wire was explicit—fatally 
so—and the information be- 
yond doubt correct. It was a 
facer; his mind was blank. 
Two things only did he at once 
realise, that this news probably 
nullified all his efforts, and that 
he was hopelessly at sea again, 
more so than ever. He sat 
there sullen. As is the case 
with some stolid natures, a 
reverse only made him sulky 
and obstinate. The expression 
on his face was now almost 
mulish. 

The other, with the more 
resilient mind, was the first to 
speak, 

‘What was this man’s name, 
sir?” 
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“What does that matter? 
We don’t know him.” The 
tone of irritation betrayed 
age. 

“T think I know something.” 

“Very well, read it again 
yourself,” grunted the senior, 
almost throwing the slip over 
to him, “I am not sure I 
know how to pronounce his 
outlandish name.” 

The General snatched up 
the paper, re-read it greedily, 
and then muttered: “There is 
one letter more, but it must be 
the same.” Turning, he con- 
tinued: “Have you ever met 
him, sir?” 

“Yes, I believe I have. I 
once met a man in their service 
with a name very like that, 
but it was ages ago—when I 
was attaché in their capital, 
in fact——” 

“By——! Have you? What 
was he like?” broke in the 
General in a shout, excitement 
conquering his manners. 

“Good heavens, man, what 
are you shouting for? What 
do his looks matter? I never 
knew him.” 

“T apologise, sir; I’m afraid 
I was rather excited,” respond- 
ed the other, suddenly calm as 
his chief became the reverse, 
“but I do believe he is a man 
I once knew, and I want to 
fix it.” 

The Field - Marshal’s child- 
ishness died away: he knew 
the other’s worth. 

“Well, well, if that’s it. 
Let me see—it was so long 
ago, I only recollect the gen- 
eral impression he gave was 
unpleasing. Oh, yes—I re- 
member now, he had red hair 
—bushy red hair.” 
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“Yes?” in a suppressed 
voice. 

“Do you want more?” 

The other nodded. 

“He had, I think, a foxy 
look—long pointed nose.” 

“Yes?” 

“TI can tell no more, He 
was an inferior sort of fellow. 
I did not know him well, and 
didn’t want to.” 

The Chief of Staff now seemed 
suddenly and unaccountably 
pleased with himself. “That 
is enough: three corroborative 
details would fix it sufficiently 
for a bookmaker—it is a cer- 
tainty. That’s my man! Can 
you spare half an hour, sir? I 
mean, can you wait half an 
hour before taking any steps, 
and let things run on as they 
are?” His eye twinkled; he 
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knew the answer before it 
came. 

“Wait half an hour? Wait 
half a year! We don’t know 
what to do now, and I don’t 
see how we shall know in 
twenty half-hours !” 

“Yes, I hope we shall, sir, 
Give me half an hour with a 
smoke in the porch and ['ll 
give you that man’s nature, 
and we shall know which way 
he is going to jump—centre or 
east. Eh?” 

“Very well,” was the queru- 
lous assent. ‘I only hope you 
succeed. A nice mess this 
personal equation business has 
landed us in now!” But the 
General had disappeared. 

Half an hour is not much 
time in which to recall the 
events of forty years ago. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Chief of Staff sat deep 
in thought, trying to recall a 
now far-distant epoch of his 
past life—his schoolboy days. 
Slowly it came back to him, 
bit by bit, each reminiscence of 
the old life drawing another in 


its train. He recollected the 
house, the masters, and many 
of those utterly unimportant 
details which cling to the 
memory —the shape of the 
cracks in the dormitory ceil- 
ing at which he used to stare 
on the late Sunday mornings, 
the hot stuffy smell of the 
schoolroom on a summer after- 
noon, even the taste of the 
pale and watered ink with 
which he used to cover his 
fingers. He recalled many of 
his schoolfellows, amongst them 


one rather older than himself— 
a foreigner. There were a good 
many foreigners at that school. 
Partly owing to his nationality, 
but more to his disposition, this 
boy was heartily disliked. He 
was called the “ Ferret.” Yes, 
yes, he now well remembered 
the Ferret—his thick crop of 
stiff red hair, his pale face, 
pale eyes, and, above all, his 
pointed nose, with a dividing 
line down its tip, which was 
always pink and quivering like 
a young rat’s, Yes, he remem- 
bered him. What a curious 
beast he was: a bit of a sports- 
man too in his own way, but 
it was not the way of others. 
Reserved, untruthful, and con- 
ceited—a disconcerting element 
and a perpetual mystery to the 
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boys as well as to the masters. 
There were other sneaks, other 
liars, other queer youths at 
the school, which was mixed 
enough, but their characters 
were transparent in compari- 
son with the Ferret’s. His 
chief peculiarity was that 
though he sometimes lied, he 
often told the truth. It was 
also his success, for no one 
knew which way to take him, 
and he always attained his 
object when he wished to 
deceive. 

The General had arrived so 
far step by step, but it was not 
enough. There was something 
more he wished to recall, some 
special incident which would 
give the complete clue to his 
schoolfellow’s character. Strive 
as he would, and though he felt 
it at the back of his mind, he 
could not entice this special 
reminiscence from its cell in 
his brain. It was most ex- 
asperating. As he fidgetted 
he felt for the first time the 
attacks of the midges hovering 
about his head: he lit a cigar 
in self-defence, in the hope also 
that perhaps it might soothe his 
nerves and make his memory 
work, 

But no. He could not recall 
this thing. He looked at his 
watch. Time was going, and 
here he was within an ace of 
the clue to the situation, the 
key to victory and perhaps 
to the fate of a nation for 
generations. 

Always excitable and im- 
patient, he now made no effort 
to keep calm even in the hope 
of beguiling his memory. The 
wound in his head began to 
throb. Swearing softly, he got 
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out of his chair, strode across 
the road, and started to walk 
into the little plantation on the 
other side, but had not gone 
ten paces before his head 
struck the branch of a tree 
with a force that made him 
reel. He stopped muttering, 
and heard some heavy object 
fall into the long grass at his 
feet. He was dizzy, and with- 
out any reason stooped and 
picked up the thing. It was 
an unripe apple. Absently 
placing it to his nose, he 
sniffed. 

Like a flash the scent took 
him back across the space of 
years—back, back to the dusty 
class-room. It was afternoon, 
and the room smelt strong of 
apples. 

The General stood petrified, 
apple to nostril, eyes closed, for 
now he was getting near it. 
Yes, the schoolroom reeked of 
apple; there were apple-cores 
lying all about and numerous 
boys munching. One—the 
Ferret—approached him and 
jeeringly offered him a core; 
he could remember the nasty 
expression—the pink twitching 
nose. Now he had it! 

As he stood there in the 
dark in that orchard the smell 
of the apple projected a series of 
pictures upon his mental retina 
as clear as those of a cinemato- 
graph, and now they came in 
logical, chronological sequence. 

He well remembered that 
autumn afternoon when his 
boyish heart had been torn 
between two desires—either to 
go to a certain orchard to get 
the last of some special apples, 
or else to pay a visit to an 
old lady who gave teas that 
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were celebrated. He could not 
do both things. He wanted 
the tea; but of the whole 
school he and the Ferret alone 
knew of this special apple-tree, 
and he dared not pay the visit 
in case the other should clear 
off the fruit. If the Ferret 
would wait, he could have his 
good tea; if not, it would have 
to be postponed. He met the 
Ferret and asked him point- 
blank if he was going for the 
fruit. He could recall the very 
words of the puzzling answer, 
given with a disconcerting 
smile— 

*‘Of course I am, youngster. 
Yes, get every one of them, 
and sell what I can’t eat. 
What d’you think?” 

This was so obviously chaff 
that he went off to pay the 
visit and eat his tea with a 
light heart. 

The old dame was not at 
home. He got no tea, and 
returned cold, tired, and 
hungry—to be offered a 
gnawed apple-core in the 
schoolroom. He could see 
the cores now lying about 
the room and almost feel the 
hail of shiny pips with which 
he was bombarded. 

His subsequent onslaught on 
the Ferret had only resulted in 
his own discomfiture. But the 
explanation ? 

Ah, yes! It was when he 
got his hamper. He had been 
very keen to learn the Ferret’s 
system of misleading people 
better by truth than by lies, 
and had finally extracted a 
promise of revelation in ex- 
change for a cake, a cake on 
top of which the almonds 
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simply jostled, and a _ two- 
bladed pocket-knife with a 
shiny black handle. Having 
taken payment in kind before- 
hand and eaten one-half of the 
price, the Ferret had one night 
—the last night but one of the 
term—come and sat on the 
edge of his bed and told him 
his Theory of Scoring, as he 
called it. How unpleasant his 
pale face had looked in the 
moonlight, all checkered by 
the shadows of the bars of 
the diamond -paned window, 
and how glibly he had talked 
as he ran his hands through 
his fiery hair. 

He did not mind giving his 
theory away, he had said, for 
it was hislast term. To get on 
it was necessary to be ahead 
of every one else, to anticipate 
what they would think or 
would do, to know their 
natures, and he added a good 
deal more stuff which then 
appeared to be sheer nonsense. 
He concluded by saying that 
lying—good lying—was useful 
in moderation, and his last 
words were: “ To a stranger I 
never lie till I am forceed—then 
I lie well; the other man 
thinks I am telling the truth— 
and is misled. That's the First 
Degree of Cunning. Next time 
I wish to deceive that man, I 
tell the truth. He, of course, 
thinks that I am lying, and so 
is again misled —the Second 
Degree. If I wish to ” But 
his listener had had enough of 
the Ferret’s rubbish and cut 
him short. How angry he had 
been, for he did not under- 
stand this rigmarole, and 
thought it nonsense. How 
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he had vainly demanded his 
knife back—the cake was 
eaten,—and how he had re- 
ceived another thrashing in 
his endeavour to get it. It all 
came back now so clearly. 

The Ferret had departed 
next day but one, and he had 
never seen him again or heard 
of him since; but the way in 
which he had been, as he con- 
sidered, cheated out of his 
knife had long rankled. It 
was not for some years after- 
wards that he had seen any 
sense in his philosophy. 

That was the Ferret with 
his “ First and Second Degree.” 
If this man now against them 
were the Ferret, and there 
could be no doubt of it, his 
nature would at bottom, at the 
crises of life, be the same. 
Given the occasion, he would 
act in the same way. The 
General looked at his watch, 
for he was going to take his 
full time in considering the 
matter, relit his smoke, and 
paced up and down the dusty 
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road, again running the Ferret’s 
philosophy over in his mind to 
make absolutely certain. As 
he did this the humour of the 
situation gradually struck him 
—the incongruity between the 
immense issues at stake and the 
things he was trying to recall 
appeared ghastly, then ludic- 
rous. Hesmiled. His apprecia- 
tion of the gravity of affairs 
and his vindictive feelings were 
struggling against his strong 
sense of humour. It was only 
after some effort that he calmed 
himself sufficiently to go in and 
see his Chief. The task before 
him of explaining this thing to 
his unimaginative senior was 
sufficiently hard without pre- 
judicing himself in the other’s 
eyes by any misplaced levity. 

Throwing away his cigar, he 
went towards the house with 
a firm step, and as he crossed 
the beams of the headquarter 
lanterns it was not a pleasant 
face that flashed out three 
times crimson against the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was past midnight, and 
the Field-Marshal was sadly 
studying the fully flagged map 
now hung up on the wall of his 
private room. 

From a short distance the 
sheet of paper gave a very 
good pictorial representation 
of what the positions of the 
two forces would be next day. 
One might have supposed that 
a pattern had been traced on 
it in some sweet and sticky 
substance upon which large 


coloured flies had settled and 
stuck. Running about due 
east and west in a curve with 
its convexity northwards, were 
two lines of these flies, blue 
and yellow, facing each other. 
In the yellow were two con- 
spicuous clusters or knots, one 
right up on the line towards 
the centre, and the other much 
thicker, towards the eastern end 
and some way back from the 
front. These were the enemy’s 
concentrations; that on the 
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centre, ascertained and visible 
—the sham attack; the other, 
conjectured only—the real 
attack. The blue flies were 
slightly crowded at each end 
of the line where it curled 
back, and, to meet the real 
attack, there was a dense cloud 
on the east retired from the 
front. The position of this 
concentration was such that, 
should the opposite crowd of 
yellows press forward and 
penetrate the blue line, they 
would in their turn be fallen 
upon and overwhelmed. 

This gaudy picture was the 
result of deep calculation and 
immense work on the part of 
its artists—the general staff at 
headquarters, and of super- 
human efforts on the part of 
the troops—the blue flies. 

The old man gazed steadily 
atit. Though its colour scheme 
was perhaps a trifle crude, yet 
till a short half-hour ago its 
composition and values had 
seemed so excellent—and now, 
possibly all this labour had 
been in vain, or even worse 
than in vain. 

A quick step outside and the 
Chief of Staff entered with an 
impetuosity strange in a tired 
and convalescent man at this 
time of night. 

“Well?” 

“Now, sir, I can tell you 
something definite. I said I 
knew him of the red hair. I 
have now placed him exactly, 
and can give you the man.” 

“What's the use? Tell me 
what he’s going to do, not 
what he is like.” 

“Quite so, I will give you 
the boy, his nature, and the 
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way his mind worked. This 
will give us his personal equa- 
tion ; from that———” 

“Yes, I see; but I am afraid, 
my dear fellow, you are still as 
madly keen as ever on the 
‘personal equation.’ I am a 
bit shaken in my belief,—but 
go on, please.” 

The two sat down facing each 
other across the table, a candle 
on either hand, while the 
General as clearly and as 
briefly as possible and without 
details laid bare to his Chief 
the Ferret’s soul—as he esti- 
mated it. 

During his bald statement he 
laboured under the effort of 
intense restraint, for however 
natural the different steps by 
which his memory worked had 
appeared to him when trying 
to recall his school-days, they 
did not well lend themselves 
to words. Now he was talking 
to another man—an especially 
stolid man—the contrast be- 
tween his boyish escapades— 
apples, pocket-knives, and cakes 
—and the supreme gravity of 
the present situation struck 
him with increased force. It 
was all he could do to keep 
from laughing, for his self- 
control, through the present 
and past tension on his nerves, 
was no longer what it had 
been. He already saw some- 
thing more than interested 
wonder in the eyes of his 
matter-of-fact Chief, and this 
look warned him off any pictur- 
esque details. With an effort 
he at last logically worked up 
to his end, and finished almost 
calmly— 

“That was the boy, sir, and 
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that must be a good deal of 
the man!” 

There was silence for a few 
moments. 

“Yes, knowledge like that 
has been used in war, cer- 
tainly i 

“Since the days of Hannibal, 
at the very least.” 

“T have also heard some- 
thing of that theory of cunning 
before,” mused the senior. 

“Probably. One Bacon once 
wrote on the subject. That’s 
what made me think that 
there was more in it than I 
had first imagined, and that 
perhaps after all I had not 
let that knife go so chea——” 

He stopped with a jerk and 
a suppressed snigger which 
made him cough. 

“Knife? What knife?” 

“Nothing, sir; that’s quite 
another matter, which does not 
at all concern the question,” 
was the hasty reply. Fortu- 
nately the Field-Marshal had 
no petty curiosity, and did 
not press the point; but he 
eyed his friend keenly before 
he continued— 

“Now, are we quite sure 
that this man is the Ferret— 
your Ferret ?” 

“It must be—same name, 
same red hair, same foxy nose. 
These corroborative facts — 
independent details—make a 
mathematical certainty. In 
fact, all works out so pat that it 
smacks of the strawberry-mark 
and the long-lost br-r-r-other 
of the play!” 

“Yes, so I was thinking.” 

“However, that does not 
vitiate facts. You have seen 
the man yourself—indeed you 
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gave me the details, so they 
have not been imagined by a 
visionary faddist to fit in with 
some preconceived theory.” 

“Yes, the appearance is cer- 
tainly correct. I knew the 
man well by sight.” 

“And I knew the boy by 
sight, and all through.” 

“Well, well. It may be—it 
may be. Anyway, we have 
nothing else.” He sighed. 
“‘ Supposing this is the Ferret, 
and that he is unchanged— 
to come to actualities—what 
then? It means, of course, 
that—that——_” 

The quicker nature here 
broke in, —‘‘ That as he has 
not fought against you before, 
and as you do not know him, 
he will deceive you in the 
simplest way; in other words, 
he will use the First Degree. 
For two days now he has 
carried on his predecessor’s 
dispositions and is visibly, nay 
blatantly, massing against 
your centre,—” he waved his 
hand in an excited gesture at 
the map; as he did so his 
senior noticed, to his bewilder- 
ment, that he was clutching 
a green apple, ‘“—therefore he 
will not attack there. He will 
attack our right!!!” 

The Field-Marshal pondered. 
This was going quick with 
a vengeance, and his mind 
worked more slowly than that 
of his friend. As he thought 
over it, half carried away 
by the other’s personality and 
fervour, his eyes were fixed on 
the apple. 

“M’ yes, so it appears to 
work out. But how about 
you? Won’t he know you 
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are here—you, his old school- 
fellow ?” 

“You forget that I am dead! 
That idea of mine may be our 
trump-card.” 

“Yes, I forgot that. It 
turns out luckily though, for 
our present arrangements stand 
good, and we can carry on as 
we are doing. It is more than 
lucky, it is providential; I doubt 
if we should no have time 
to alter. I don’t see how we 
can do better than work on 
your theory —wild though it 
seems. Right or wrong, we 
must choose a course and follow 
it through unreservedly. We 
may be wrong—that will mean 
failure, if not defeat; but if 
we simply wait, equally strong 
all along the line, for a further 
sign of the enemy’s intentions, 
we are certain of failure.” He 
paused. “Yes, I'll doit. We 
will carry on as we are against 
a real attack on our right.” 
He sighed again—more from 
relief than from anything else. 

“Tt’s the obvious course, I 
think, sir.” 

“We can do no more at 
present—everything is in train. 
Thank God it works out this 
way! Of course it pans out 
as I thought all along, but 
that despatch certainly did 
upset me fora bit. I was like 
a ship without a compass.” 
His tone had again become 
cheerful, almost smug, for he 
had something tangible to 
fight against, and having 
again come to a conclusion 
he again ceased to fear. He 
continued: “But it certainly 
does seem far-fetched. The 
tactical scheme of an army 
based on what a schoolboy 
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once said many years ago!” 
He chuckled. 

The other did not reply; 
the older man’s last remarks 
reawakened his sense of the 
ludicrous, so far successfully 
repressed ; he could not speak. 
He felt his self-control slipping 
away. 

The Field - Marshal, \ still 
chuckling, carefully chose a 
cigar from his case, and drew 
from his pocket a knife—a 
two-bladed knife with a black 
horn handle, just like —— 
This was too much, The Gen- 
eral began to giggle. 

“Eh?” said the other with- 
out looking up. 

“‘ Hee-hee-hee,” was the reply. 

The Field-Marshal gazed in 
surprise at his friend—surprise 
mingled with misgiving, for 
this giggling, coupled to the 
reasonless clutch on an unripe 
apple, seemed to denote some 
lack of balance — perhaps his 
wound ? 

“ Ha-ha-ha”’— and like an 
upheaval of nature the reaction 
took place. The General roared. 
He lay back in his chair and 
roared louder. He walked up 
and down the room, holding 
the apple at arm’s-length, and 
shrieked in idiotic tones— 

“A pocket-knife—a two- 
bladed pocket-knife, apples, 
and a cake?” 

The Field-Marshal dropped 
his cigar and stood up. His 
first feeling was one of extreme 
anger, for it certainly looked 
as if his old friend was pre- 
suming on their mutual affec- 
tion in order to play the fool 
at a most inopportune moment ; 
but he had never known him 
to be a practical joker. A 
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second glance showed him that 
there was no fooling here, and 
his look changed to one of pity 
for his overwrought subordin- 
ate. Men often get unstrung 
on active service, and he was 
not surprised at this case, for 
before being wounded the strain 
on the Chief of Staff had been 
terrible, and for such a highly- 
strung man to start work again 
so soon after recovery was 
most unwise: those quick nerv- 
ous men will always wear them- 
selves to bits. The shrieks of 
the hysterical General were 
now ringing through the night, 
and one or two officers came 
running in to ascertain the 
cause of the uproar. Laying 


the now panting man on the 
floor, they tore open his collar 
and threw water over him. 
Finally bursting into tears, he 
recovered as quickly as he had 


broken down. As he began a 
string of profuse but unneces- 
sary apologies—for a nervous 
breakdown is common enough 
—the other officers quietly 
withdrew. 

The two sat on for some 
minutes, while the sufferer 
collected himself. The Field- 
Marshal’s qualms as to the 
other’s sanity had now van- 
ished, and he cordially assented 
when the General got up, say- 
ing— 

“Tf you have done with me, 
sir, I think I will try and 
snatch some sleep.” 

“Yes, certainly,” and he 
added as the other reached 
the door, “get a sleep while 
you can: you may have no 
chance to-morrow. Dream of 
how we shall defeat the Ferret 
—lying brute!” 
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Something in the tone of the 
last words made the hearer 
stop. From the phlegmatic 
Field-Marshal, even though he 
were worked up, they seemed 
spiteful, if not abusive. 

He turned his head. “Why 
do you call him a lying brute, 
sir?” 

“Good Lord, man, haven’t 
you been spending the best 
part of half an hour trying to 
convince me of his lying char- 
acter?” 

“Yes, certainly. J know 
him to be a lying brute, but 
you do not. You speak bit- 
terly, as if you had some per- 
sonal reason for calling him 
that. Have you?” 

“Why, yes, I have. All 
this talk about the fellow has 
reminded me of a good deal 
that I had forgotten. The 
man did lie to me _ badly 
once when I was attaché— 
about something or other, I 
don’t——” 

The other whipped round. 
“Has lied to you?” 

“Yes, yes, I tell you. He 
——” but the Field- Marshal 
did not finish, for the General, 
glaring fiercely, stalked slowly 
up to the table and hit it such 
a blow with his clenched fist 
that the candles jumped out of 
their sockets and fell over still 
burning. He then thrust his 
face across the table to within 
a few inches of his astonished 
senior’s, and said in the cresc- 
endo whisper of forced calm— 

“ Do — you— know — sir — 
what — that — means ?” 

The elder man’s fears for his 
friend’s reason returned in ten- 
fold force. Certainly, as he 
stood there in the gloom with 
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his face covered with a slime 
composed of dust and water, 
leaning across the table, and 
his clenched fist—still holding 
the apple—in a pool of rapidly 
congealing candle - grease, he 
looked almost dangerous. 

The Field-Marshal held on 
to his chair. He was moment- 
arily at a loss. The other 
answered his own question. 

“That was his first bout 
with you!” 

‘Oh! Now I see what you 
are driving at; but he will 
never remember.” 

“'Won’t he? He always re- 
members everything, and will 
think you do too.” 

“ Then . 

“He will play his Second 
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Degree—and— will —attack— 
the—CENTRE !”’ 
“Ah!” 


There was no more sleep for 
the tired telegraphist or for 
any one else at headquarters 
that night. War is a Jugger- 
naut that recks not of the 
weariness of individuals, and 
it was high noon next day 
before the click of the type- 
writers, the tap of telegraph 
keys, and the smack of the 
“wireless” had abated. By 
that time, too, many of the 
pretty blue flies on the map 
might have been seen in the 
sunlight to have danced round 
to a fresh pattern—nearer the 
centre of the picture. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Three mornings later. In 
response to the clamour of the 
guns the weather has broken. 
Though the rain has tailed off 
into drizzle, the ground is still 
sopping and the bushes drip 
sadly as the damp breeze shakes 
them. 

Behind the wayside railway 
station, in the centre of the 
valley, rise a circle of purple 
hills, and above and beyond 
them again heavy clouds are 
hanging. <A thread of blue 
smoke, bullied by the rain, 
quivers up from the station 
buildings, and the sodden flag 
hanging limp from its staff 
close by gives an occasional 
sad flap as a puff of air gal- 
vanises it into momentary life. 
Though sodden with rain, its 
colours can be recognised as 
those of the Field-Marshal’s 


headquarters—now moved on 
far from the village inn. A 
cavalcade winds slowly over 
the hills to the left, and ap- 
proaches. As they get closer 
it can be seen that nearly all 
the bedraggled men composing 
it are officers, though not all 
their horses are officers’ mounts. 
They must indeed have been 
scratched together anyhow. 
Some are troop horses, others 
are most palpable of “ hairies ” 
which have long known the 
drag of gun or waggon, but 
all are alike in their weary de- 
jection as they stumble over 
rocks and slither down the 
slippery clay of the hillside. 
In spite of their evident 
fatigue and discomfort an air 
of smothered satisfaction sits 
on the faces of all but a few of 
the party. The dejected ones 
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are riding in the centre, and 
as far as the universal coating 
of mud allows of comparison 
they appear to be wearing a 
different uniform. At their 
head rides a slight man, hat- 
less, and as he turns his head 
his bushy crop of red hair 
presents the only spot of colour 
in the sombre picture. Though 
his eyes are cast down and the 
whole of his sharp-featured face 
is expressive of hopeless per- 
plexity, yet he supplies also the 
only touch of briskness, for in 
spite of the damp his moustache 
retains its stiff upward curl. 
This man is the captured com- 
mander of the defeated army, 
who, with a few survivors from 
his staff, is on his way to sur- 
render to his vanquisher. 

As the cavalcade approaches 
the flagstaff the challenging 
neigh of a horse suddenly rings 
out from behind the house, and 
the air is filled with the shrill 
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noise of the chorus in reply. 
Ears are pricked, nostrils 
quiver, bits jingle, and as re- 
gards horseflesh the appear- 
ance of the dismal party is 
transformed. A small knot of 
mounted men appears from 
behind the house. It is the 
Field-Marshal coming out to 
receive the surrender of his foe. 
A few moments and the parties 
halt as the leaders alone ride 
forward. Courteously they 
salute in silence, and then as 
the vanquished man faces his 
victor, perplexity is_ still 
stronger on his face than 
any other emotion. Then his 
glance passes the Field-Marshal 
and falls upon a tall man with 
a scarred face riding behind. 
It turns to a stare. A gleam 
of recognition, of comprehen- 
sion—almost of relief—comes 
slowly into his tired eyes. 

He recognises his real con- 
queror ! 

















MEMORIES OF LONDON 


BY DAVID 


WHEN I went to live in 
London, in 1844, I found that 
it was the custom to take only 
one’s breakfast in one’s lodg- 
ings, and to dine elsewhere. 
The habit, though new to me, 
had its advantages. The first 
London dining-place I was in 
was a small and quiet one in 
an upstairs room in Coventry 
Street. Having been there 
almost daily during my fort- 
night’s visit to London in 1843, 
on account of some preference 
for it on the part of my men- 
tors of that visit, I returned to 
it for a while in 1844. Very 
soon, however, the neighbour- 
ing and much more frequented 
Hancock’s, in Rupert Street, 
drew me off; and there, in 
the upstairs room, I continued 
for a while to dine so regularly 
every day, between five and six 
o'clock, that I can still see the 
figure of the dark-faced waiter, 
hear him giving his orders down 
the lift by which the dishes 
came up, and remember his 
rapid summings-up of my ex- 
penses as I prepared to go. 
They were moderate enough ; 
but though the cheapness of 
the dinner would be surprising 
by a modern standard, very 
respectable people, I can assure 
you, used to dine at Hancock’s, 
It was some amusement to a 
stranger in London to look 
round the room, generally full 
as it was, and observe the faces. 
Occasionally there was a face 
known to me, as when Duncan, 
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IN THE ’FORTIES.—II. 


MASSON. 


the Edinburgh artist, whom I 
had last met at Dr Chalmers’s 
about the time when he was 
painting the doctor’s portrait, 
appeared close beside me, and 
we renewed our acquaintance, 
Once I was greatly interested 
in a group of four or five, two 
of them remarkably tall and 
stalwart men, who were dining 
together very merrily, with 
much interchange of joke and 
laughter, in a corner box oppo- 
site to that in which I sat. 
Their speech betrayed them at 
once to be from the Land of 
Cakes; but they seemed to be 
so much at home that I could 
not doubt they were residents 
in the great Babylon; and 
they were altogether so radiant 
and happy that, when they pro- 
ceeded to crown their dinner by 
having a huge basket of straw- 
berries placed before them, and 
seemed disposed to prolong their 
dessert indefinitely, still with 
jestand fun, more Scotico, Icould 
hardly resist the inclination to 
go over, introduce myself as 
a compatriot dying for com- 
panionship, and ask them to 
let me join their party. ‘And 
why didn’t you do it?” asked 
one of them, years afterwards, 
when I told him the story,—for 
I came to know every one of 
that group whom I left so 
merry over their strawberries 
in the box at Hancock’s. The 
two stalwart men were my 
good friends Andrew Maclure 
and Robert Marshall, men not 
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to be forgotten if once seen; 
and a third of the party was 
Orr, the publisher. 
Hancock’s, in Rupert Sreet, 
and more rarely Bertolini’s, 
just off Leicester Square, re- 
ceived my magnificent patron- 
age through 1844. In the 
later period, from 1847 on- 
wards, or through that part 
of it in which the bachelor 
habit of dining out had still 
to be kept up, I may have 
returned to Hancock’s now and 
then; but other places had 
most of me. Let me see. 
There was the American 
Stores in Oxford Street, then a 
very excellent house ; there was 
the Scotch Stores, also in Ox- 
ford Street, farther west ; there 
was another Scotch Stores in 
Beak Street, off Regent Street; 
and there was Dolby’s in 
Princes Street or Wardour 
Street, an old-fashioned house, 
where I used to see a select 
number of steady veterans al- 
ways punctually eating, and 
reading their newspapers, at 
the same hour. Latterly I 
promoted myself to Simpson’s 
in the Strand, or the other 
Simpson’s at the Albion, at 
the foot of Drury Lane. By 
this time, having often a friend 
with me, or meeting friends 
whose dinner- hour in one or 
other of these places coincided 
with mine, I was less dependent 
on the amusement of observing 
strange faces. Now and then, 
however, there was an incident 
worth noting, if you were alone 
and idle. Once, at Simpson’s 
in Drury Lane, there came in 
a tall, venerable, well-dressed 
gentleman with a grand white 
head,—one of the noblest-look- 
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ing intellectually I had ever 
seen. Having seated himself 
in a box near me, and inquired 
what was to be had, he ordered 
cod-fish to begin with. When 
it was brought, his words 
were— 

“But I say, waiter, where’s 
the liver ?” 

The waiter was sorry that 
it had all gone already. 

“D—n it, man, in ma’ 
opinion the liver is more 
essential to the cod than the 
eyster-saace is,” said my white- 
headed Plato, with the most 
perfect calmness, the oath not- 
withstanding, and accepting 
the liverless cod resignedly 
after all. Here was evidently 
another countryman of mine; 
but who he was I never found 
out. He may have been 
M‘Culloch, the Political Econ- 
omist, for all I know. He 
must have been a somebody, 
at all events; and I have 
treasured his aphorism as the 
most incontrovertible I have 
ever heard a wise man utter. 

When one chanced to be in 
the City, and wanted an early 
afternoon dinner there, or that 
still earlier stupefaction called 
“lunch,” there were several 
queer little stuffy places of 
great celebrity — with sanded 
or sawdusted floors, crowded 
at certain hours by the busi- 
ness men and clerks—which it 
was the correct thing for a 
west-ender to visit. “For a 
chop or steak and a mealy 
potato there is no place like 
Joe’s, in Finch Lane, Corn- 
hill; but the beer is bad,” was 
Peter Cunningham’s verdict on 
one such City house in the 
first edition of his ‘Handbook 
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of London,’ — repealed in his 
second edition of 1850; and I 
used to wonder whether the 
blame outweighed the praise 
in the eyes of the proprietor, 
and whether he could have an 
action, if he chose, against the 
frank Peter or his publisher. 
My own experience of Joe’s 
was that Peter was nearly 
right. In the same veracious 
and truly excellent handbook 
you were told, “If you can 
excuse an indifferently clean 
tablecloth, you may dine well 
and cheaply at the Cheshire 
Cheese, in Wine Office Court, 
in Fleet Street”! but though 
the Cheshire Cheese was, and 
perhaps is, among the most 
famous of the Fleet Street 
places, I was in it but twice. 
There were several other such 
places, each with its peculiarity, 
at the Temple Bar junction of 
Fleet Street with the Strand, 
where men from the neigh- 
bouring newspaper-offices used 
to drop in for lunch or dinner ; 
and it was no uncommon thing 
to see some hard-working son 
of the press glancing over 
proofs as he ate his chops. 
The Rainbow was one such 
place; but the place of places 
to my taste in this neighbour- 
hood was the Cock. It is 
extinct now, I believe; but 
what Londoner is there of the 
days gone by that does not 
remember the old house, close 
to the Temple Bar, dating 
itself and its name from the 
time of Charles II., with the 
old symbol of the Cock over 
the door, the long wooden 
passage slightly ascending 
from the street to the interior 
room, and that homely old 
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room itself, with its substan- 
tial old furniture, its crannies 
and angles, and its suggestion 
of unknown crypts and cel- 
lars underneath, whence they 
fetched the stout and other 
liquors? The place, doubtless, 
had been illustrious in dining- 
house legends long before 
Tennyson’s time, and it must 
have been its legendary fame 
that recommended it to Tenny- 
son; but places, as well as 
men, have to wait their lucky 
hour; and it was Tennyson, 
as all the world knows, that 
brought the Cock into literary 
glory and made it immortal. 
Temple Bar itself is no more, 
and the Cock that was beside 
it has crowed his last; but 
“Will Waterproof’s Lyrical 
Monologue made at the Cock” 
will keep the dingy old house 
and its vanished comforts 
and capabilities in memory for 
ever :— 


‘©O plump head-waiter at the Cock, 
To which I most resort, 

How goes the time? ‘Tis five o’clock. 
Go fetch a pint of port: 

But let it not be such as that 
You set before chance-comers, 

But such whose father-grape grew fat 
On Lusitanian summers.” 


The port is brought; and 
Will Waterproof, as he sips it, 
falls into his reverie. He sees 
all his past life, back to his 
college days and his first love: 
he sees the world of the pres- 
ent, and hears the mingled 
roar of it, as if in confilux 
round Temple Bar outside: he 
dreams his dream of poetic 
ambition, and compares the 
past of literature with the 
present: he looks forward 
through a mist to the future. 
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But he returns to the Cock, to 
the port before him, as long as 
it lasts, and to the plump head- 
waiter :— 





‘‘But thou wilt never move from hence, 
The sphere thy fate allots ; 

Thy latter days increased with pence 
Go down among the pots ; 

Thou battenest by the greasy gleam 
In haunts of hungry sinners, 

Old boxes, larded by the steam 
Of thirty thousand dinners.” 


This veritable head - waiter, 
or at least a personage who 
passed for him, was still in the 
Cock, short and plump as ever, 
but grey-haired and serious, 
when I first knew it, and for 
a good while after. He must 
have heard the first stanza of 
Tennyson’s quoted in his pres- 
ence dozens of times, if not 
actually addressed to him, by 
his more forward and witty 
customers. The rumour was 
that he rather resented the 
honour conferred upon him, 
and had been heard to say 
testily that gentlemen might 
take what liberties they liked 
provided they paid their scores. 
The phrase “Lusitanian sum- 
mers” in connection with the 
port was said to be somewhat 
of a stumbling-block to his 
intelligence, 

After dinner you might go, 
if you liked, for a cup of coffee 
and a cigar, to the Cigar Divan, 
just above Simpson’s in the 
Strand. Entering by the 
cigar shop below, where, in 
exchange for a shilling, you 
selected your cigar and re- 
ceived the bone check which 
entitled you also to your cup 
of coffee, you ascended to the 
spacious upper hall where you 
could lounge among the news- 
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paper tables or on one of the 
luxurious side sofas, reading as 
you whiffed, or, if you were 
interested in chess, watching 
some game going on between 
two practised players. For the 
Cigar Divan was the scene of 
all the great chess-playing in 
London: it was here that some 
of the greatest chess battles in 
history were fought, and that 
some of the most famous chess- 
players in the world were to 
be seen—if not engaged in one 
of those great matches, at least 
toying away their time and 
keeping their brains in trim 
by minor practice, in the sight 
of bewildered admirers. Mr 
Buckle, long before he burst 
on the world as a philosopher, 
was, as we have learnt from 
his biography, one of these 
marvels of the chess - playing 
faculty to be seen habitually 
in the Cigar Divan; and, as 
he must have been there some 
time or other when I could 
have come across him, I should 
certainly have remarked him 
if anybody had pointed him 
out, and had been able to tell 
with what else than chess- 
playing his prematurely bald 
head was pregnant. As it is, 
I remember no frequenter of 
the Divan more notable than 
a German newspaper corre- 
spondent, who seemed to spend 
a great deal of his time there, 
glancing at newspaper after 
newspaper, and very busy with 
pen or pencil over his oblong 
pieces of flimsy, as the hour 
approached when he had to 
despatch his gatherings by 
ost. 

On the Sundays of the year 
1844 I used to go with my 
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good and kind friend, Dr 
Alexander Patrick Stewart, to 
the Scotch Church in Regent 
Square. <A medical man of 
between thirty and forty years 
of age, not in much practice 
as yet (though afterwards well 
known as one of the physici- 
ans of Middlesex Hospital), Dr 
Stewart was handsomely quar- 
tered in Mount Street, Gros- 
venor Square. The son of the 
Rev. Andrew Stewart, a Scot- 
tish clergyman who had married 
in 1809 the youngest daughter 
of the tenth Lord Blantyre 
(“poor Margaret Blantyre has 
married a Presbyterian min- 
ister,” is the jotting I found 
recently in the gossiping mem- 
ories of some contemporary 
lady of rank), my friend had 
inherited a double strain of 
characteristics. With a certain 
easy joviality of temperament, 
and the manners and tastes of 
a well-bred man of the world, 
he combined a strong fidelity 
to the Scottish religious tradi- 
tions in which he had been 
brought up, and which were 
best represented now, as he 
had concluded, in the newly 
founded Free Church of Scot- 
land. Taking pity on my soli- 
tude in lodgings when I was 
still strange to London, he 
would always have me dine 
with him in his chambers in 
Mount Street on Sundays; 
and he had pleasure, I believe, 
in seeing me with him in his 
pew in church beforehand, 
where I might have the benefit 
of such continued doctrine and 
society of the right sort as 
had been provided in that 
place for all Scots and sons 
of Scots who would remain 
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faithful to their native Zion 
in the midst of the great 
Babylon. The preacher him- 
self, the Rev. James Hamilton, 
was no stranger to me, being 
the brother of one of my 
most intimate college friends; 
and his pulpit discourses, full 
of gentle piety, and revealing 
also his cultivated understand- 
ing and literary tastes, were 
about the best representatives 
of Scottish preaching and the 
Scottish accent that had been 
transferred to London. In pri- 
vate he was a man of the most 
genial and affectionate ways, 
with a tolerant ease of dis- 
position, and fine humour. 
About his church in Regent 
Square there still lingered 
legends of his great predeces- 
sor, Edward Irving, for whom, 
in his days of London celebrity, 
the church had been built. 
Indeed, several of the most 
notable men of Irving’s con- 
gregation, who had stood by 
him more or less sympatheti- 
cally in his breakdown, and 
had tided the affairs of the 
Regent Square Church through 
the perplexity and commo- 
tion caused by the Unknown 
Tongues and the Irving here- 
sies, were still among the 
chiefs of Hamilton’s congrega- 
tion, as elders or deacons. One 
of these was James Nisbet, 
the religious bookseller and 
publisher, of Berners Street. 
He was an iron-grey and 
rather hard-looking veteran, 
originally from the Scottish 
border, who had been forty 
years in the London wilder- 
ness without swerving from 
Calvinism or Presbytery, had 
made the best of both worlds 
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on that principle, and was 
rather boastful of his contempt 
for those of his countrymen 
who had not done the same. 
Once, when a friend and I 
were calling upon him in his 
shop in Berners Street, and 
my friend said something or 
other relative to literature, to 
which he expected assent from 
@ man who dealt in books, 
Nisbet doubled him up very 
amusingly. “You literary 
folks think a great deal of 
yourselves,” said Nisbet; “but 
I could buy the whole pack of 
you for an old song.” Though 
greatly amused, I was a little 
nettled, and thought my friend 
took the insult to his craft too 
quietly ; and it was with some 
difficulty that, stripling though 
I was, I repressed the retort 
that rose to my lips, as I looked 
round on the rows of religious 
books, most of them trash, by 
which Nisbet had made his 
money. But he was a very 
worthy man, and had made 
the most of one world by trad- 
ing solely and exclusively on 
the most orthodox expectation 
of another. 

More than any church to me, 
through the year 1844, and 
again from 1847 onwards dur- 
ing all my residence in London, 
was the reading-room of the 
British Museum. My memory 
goes back, of course, to the old 
reading-room, the access to 
which was by a kind of lane 
or mews from Montague Street, 
Russell Square. How many 
times I descended that lane 
and ascended the stairs to the 
great double-room where the 
readers were busy at their 
tables over books and manu- 
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scripts! I can fancy myself 
among them yet; I can see the 
face of the little man—a High- 
lander, I think he was, and 
with a short temper—who sat 
at the wicket at the end of the 
right half of the hall, taking 
the tickets, and giving out the 
books when they were brought 
to him by the attendants in- 
side; I can see the attendants 
in the hall itself, all defunct 
long ago, who carried the books 
from the wicket to the readers 
at the several tables. Above 
all, I can remember what a 
promiscuous assemblage the 
readers themselves were. 
Every now and then some 
celebrity would be conspicuous 
among them— John Forster 
often enough, and Carlyle more 
rarely, when the necessity of 
consulting some book not to 
be had elsewhere overcame his 
nervous sensitiveness to the 
disturbing sights and sounds 
of the place; but the majority 
were steady labourers at the 
same tables day after day, a 
few of them ladies engaged in 
seeking out provender for their 
sustenance in one knew not 
what a variety of undertak- 
ings. Most of these were suf- 
ficiently well-to-do in appear- 
ance; but there were some 
mirth - provoking and some 
heart-breaking objects amongst 
them. Carlyle’s chief horror, 
“the man with the bassoon 
nose,” can have been seldom 
absent; for as common a cause 
of sensation throughout the 
hall as the thud of a great 
folio on the floor, accidentally 
let fall by somebody, was the 
nasal thunder from some un- 
civilised habitué of one of the 
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tables, using his handkerchief 
as regardlessly of all about 
him as if he had been in Juan 
Fernandez. The habitué that 
fascinated myself most pain- 
fully, however, was a squalid, 
pale-faced young man, whose 
peculiarity was that he had 
iron heels to his shabby boots, 
at least one of which was al- 
ways loose; so that, as he 
walked down the central pass- 
age to the wicket, the clank- 
clank he made was like an 
appeal to look up and behold 
Literature in its extreme of 
wretchedness. In those days 
Sir Henry Ellis was the 
principal librarian, or head 
of the Museum; and I re- 
member him as a polite little 
gentleman of the old school, to 
be seen occasionally in the 
reading-room. But the gigantic 
and despotic Italian, Panizzi, 
was the chief of the depart- 
ment of Printed Books, with 
those magnificent schemes 
already in his head for the 
library and _ reading - room 
which startled the Trustees at 
the time, but which were car- 
ried out to the full when he 
rose to the principal librarian- 
ship, in succession to Sir Henry. 
That was not till 1856; and it 
was in 1857 that the present 
circular reading-room, which 
Panizzi had planned, and where 
his bust now most appropri- 
ately looks down on the book- 
ish throng, superseded the old 
reading-room of my first ac- 
quaintance, accessible so dingily 
by the mews from Montague 
Street. It was a revolution 
worthy of those well-known 
lines of the laureate-expect- 
ant— 
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“Had you seen this fine hall before it 
was made, 

All ye London sons of the book-making 
trade, 

Iam sure every time that your ticket 
admits ye, 

You would lift up your hands and 
bless old Panizzi.” 


My own allegiance to Panizzi’s 
noble rotunda, with its light- 
some glass roof and its luxuri- 
ous accommodation for readers, 
is not less than that I owe to 
its poorer predecessor. The 
readers in the splendid rotunda 
are, I think, greatly more 
numerous than those that were 
to be seen in the old double- 
oblong ; they appear altogether 
of better worldly condition in 


the average, and the propor- . 


tion of ladies among them, I 
am sure, is much greater. 
There are humours and odd 
sights, however, even in the 
new rotunda. Once, there 
seated himself next to me an 
old fellow whose movements I 
could not but watch. Having 
sent in his tickets, he sat for 
a while quite idle, waiting for 
his books. They came at last, 
a very considerable pile; and 
then he began operations, 
First, he put his hat between 
his knees, adjusting it carefully 
so as to receive something; 
then, putting his right hand 
into his coat-pocket behind, he 
fetched thence a red handker- 
chief and two eggs. Under the 
mask of the wall of books in 
front of him, he proceeded to 
chip one of the eggs. That it 


was raw was more obvious 
than pleasant ; but, by tilting 
his head back, and an act of 
suction more visible than aud- 
ible, he contrived to swallow 
the contents, 


dropping the 
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shell furtively, when he had 
done so, into his open hat. 
He immediately performed the 
same process with the other 
egg; after which, as no third 
egg seemed to be forthcoming, 
I thought the entertainment 
over, and drew my eyes off him 
to attend to my own work. 
When I looked again, about 
ten minutes later, he was fast 
asleep, his head nodding over 
the hat, into which he had 
dropped the red pocket-hand- 
kerchief to conceal the two 
egg-shells,—and not a volume 
of the wall of books before him 
so much as opened! Very 
possibly he was a_ philo- 
sopher; but it must have 
been of some deep and pe- 
culiar school, — investigating 
things ab ovo. 


Nothing marks the lapse of 
time more, in such a city as 
London, than the succession 
of theatrical reputations and 
celebrities. The actors and 
actresses that delight the town 
for a time, some even for a 
generation, are swept off the 
boards, and others ever suc- 
ceed. Who are they that 
London runs after now? I 
know but vaguely;! not a 
tenth of them even by name. 
My recollection, however, is 
pretty vivid of those who were 
the stars of the stage when I 
first knew London, and used 
now and then to go to the 
Haymarket, the Princess’s, the 
Adelphi, or the Olympic. 
Never, I am sorry to confess, 
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have I seen a tragic actor, or 
at least an actor of Shake- 
spearian tragedy, who realised 
to me the ideal I had formed 
of what tragic genius might 
be from the traditions of 
Garrick, Mrs Siddons, and 
Edmund Kean.2 Macready, 
whom I saw in “Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” and “King Lear,” 
by no means answered my ex- 
pectations, only his Lear com- 
ing at all near them, while 
his Hamlet was little less than 
a horror to me; and it was 
not in a Shakespearian play, 
but in “ Richelieu,” that I saw 
him in what I could suppose 
to be his best. After seeing 
his Hamlet, I remember pro- 
posing—and I shall stick to 
it — that the actor, in the 
soliloquy “To be or not to 
be,” should be compelled to do 
it smoking a cigar. Charles 
Kean, of whom I had some 
recollection,—having seen him 
in that part of my childhood 
when he was beginning his 
theatrical career and was on 
a starring expedition into the 
far north,—was no longer the 
wonderful being he had seemed 
then to my childish eyes. In 
such a melodrama as “The 
Corsican Brothers” he was 
very effective; but nothing 
could be more exasperating 
now than to sit through his 
performance of a part like 
Richard, and hear his wooden 
intonation in this fashion— 

‘* Dow is the widter of our discodtedt 


Bade glorious subber by the sud of 
York.” 





1 Written in 1881.—F. M. 


; 2 This, written in 1881, does not apply to the present-day stage. It was, for 
instance, before Mr Forbes Robertson (his godson) rose to such eminence on the 


British tragic stage, in the character of ‘‘ Hamlet.”—F. M. 
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It is probably on account of 
my unfortunate experience of 
the poverty of the London 
tragic stage in those days 
that — though I have never 
ceased to remember the beauti- 
ful acting of Helen Faucit in 
her Shakespearian and other 
tragic parts, and have thrice 
seen Fechter, Salvini, Irving, 
and others in London, and 
received also from Rachel, in 
‘Les Horaces,” an idea of the 
terrifically tragic in the French 
style—I find myself excess- 
ively reluctant to go to see 
a Shakespearian tragedy, or 
indeed a tragedy of any kind. 
Very different is my experience 
of English comic acting. The 
genius of comic acting must 
be much more common than 
that of tragic. At all events, 
I can count up, even within 
the range of my own very 
moderate amount of theatre- 
going, not a few comedians 
that seemed absolutely perfect 
in their business; and to this 
day I am always surest of 
genuine recreation such as the 
theatre can afford, if, avoiding 
a Shakespearian night, and 
keeping my Shakespeare sacred 
in his own book, I take my 
chance of any of those pieces, 
wholly comic, or with a dash 
of the comic, that may be 
running their period,—hardly 
ranking as literature in any 
sense, but concocted by clever 
fellows who catch the humours 
of the hour; and some jumble 
of situations comes to you for 
the first time, along with the 
actors as they step on the 
stage, and you look for their 
names in the playbill A 
classic old comedy revived is, 
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of course, a finer treat, if there 
is adequate acting; and I can 
remember old Farren in Sir 
Anthony Absolute at the Hay- 
market. But it was mainly 
in such passing pieces as [ 
have described that I first 
paid my tribute of laughter 
to Wright, Keeley, and Buck- 
stone. Wright, though a little 
vulgarised by Adelphi require- 
ments, had, I think, the deep- 
est and richest natural vein 
of the three; and I shall never 
forget him as a village school- 
master lecturing his form 
of boys, or as the innocent 
young man fallen into bad 
company, in “Green Bushes,” 
compelled to be a burglar 
against his will, and reduced 
at last to selling dogs’ collars. 
Keeley, whom I came to know 
a little in private, the most 
neatly dressed of stout little 
gentlemen, generally with a 
bouquet in his hand or his 
button-hole, was inimitable in 
going off the stage in a col- 
lapse of speechless rage, indi- 
cated by feebler and feebler 
gesticulation, or in a paroxysm 
of assumed courage, but mortal 
terror, when marched in front 
of two cocked pistols, and not 
daring to look round, but 
managing his diminutive legs 
as jauntily as he could, and 
trying to whistle. Buckstone, 
the best Tony Lumpkin I have 
ever seen, was so matchless in 
all characters of that order, 
when I first set eyes on him, 
that it was with pain I saw 
him in his old age, still linger- 
ing on the stage, from sad 
necessity, after he was a 
superfluous veteran, and mov- 
ing about with much difficulty 
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of joint and voice in one of 
his old parts. Something the 
same I may say of Charles 
Mathews, whom I saw in his 
prime in those parts of rapid 
patter and cool and blasé rake- 
hood which he chiefly affected ; 
and I was distressed beyond 
measure in seeing him in one 
of these parts when he was a 
walking skeleton, shortly be- 
fore his death. A later favour- 
ite on the London boards, and 
later in my recollection, was 
poor Robson. Who would not 
drop a tear to the memory of 
that extraordinary little man? 
In some respects he beat them 
all. He was delirium incar- 
nate; and, as you saw the 
grotesque, small-bodied crea- 
ture on the stage, trembling, 
writhing, and sometimes leap- 
ing, in his part, you felt that 
the nervous thrill he shot 


through you as you beheld 
him had begun in his own 


frame. But for his physical 
diminutiveness, and perhaps an 
inherent impishness or semi- 
lunacy, as of one of Shake- 
speare’s clowns, in the very 
nature of his genius, one might 
have thought him born for a 
tragic actor; and certainly 
from no professed tragedian 
then on the stage did there 
come such flashes of tragic 
madness as from little Robson 
in his Greek garb, shrieking 
and biting his arm, in the 
English burlesque of “ Medea.” 
In a moment he was the 
buffoon again, lolling his 
tongue out; and you were 
convulsed with his ludicrous 
oddity. 

Was it in 1847 that I first 
saw Jenny Lind? It was as 
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she ran in upon the stage at 
Her Majesty’s Opera House in 
the ‘ Figlia del Reggimento,’— 
a wild, fair-haired fawn of 
genius, all gold and goodness, 
from her native snow-clad 
hills, looking round with 
scared eyes, stepping rhythmic- 
ally, and beating her little 
drum. No operatic sensation 
in my memory equals that. 
What a ravishment about 
Jenny Lind there was that 
season throughout London,— 
crammed houses every night 
to hear her and adore her in 
public; and the old Duke of 
Wellington hanging about her 
at private concerts like an 
enamoured grandfather, and 
forgetting Waterloo as he put 
her shawl round her after her 
songs! I have never been 
able to forgive Dr Stanley, 
the amiable Bishop of Norwich, 
for abstracting the Swedish 
Nightingale from the stage, by 
possessing her with notions on 
that subject less liberal than 
might have been expected from 
him, and so depriving thou- 
sands of the pleasure she 
might have given them for 
years after her regretted re- 
tirement. Why should an 
oratorio or a morning concert 
be safer or more lawful than 
an opera ? 

Two boys of strict Free 
Church parentage and up- 
bringing in a Scottish town 
were comparing  iniquities. 
One boasted that he had 
furtively been at a circus- 
show. ‘Ah, but I have done 
worse than that,” said the 
other, “for I’ve been ance in 
the pit at the theatre and 
twice in the Established Kirk.” 
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There were a number of 
forms and places of amusement 
in and about London, apart 
from the regular theatres, of 
which it was considered essen- 
tial, under the pretext of 
studying “London life,” that 
every young resident, especi- 
ally if he had any connection 
with the profession of letters, 
should have some experience. 

Greenwich Fair, now abol- 
ished, was once a great half- 
yearly institution on the skirts 
of London, preserving, I sup- 
pose, the main features of such 
older things as Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair; and I can 
remember my astonishment at 
the sight of such an unre- 
strained revel of open-air en- 
joyment and devil-may - care 
abandonment of both sexes to 
the fun and humour of the 
moment as broke upon me 
once in 1844, when I threaded 
my way, with the friend who 
piloted me, among the crowds 
gathered in Greenwich Park 
and on One Tree Hill. There 
was universal use, by lads and 
girls, of a mischievous little 
wooden instrument, with a rasp 
or toothed wheel, for rubbing 
down your back as they passed 
you, and making you believe 
that your coat was torn; lads 
and girls, and even staid men 
and women, were running down 
One Tree Hill, or rolling down 
it, in giggling avalanches ; and, 
on the level, the favourite game 
was kiss-in-the-ring. In this 
game, each ring consisted of a 
voluntary association of young 
men and women, most of whom 
had never seen each other be- 
fore ; in each, a selected young 
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woman took her station in the 
centre in turn; and it was for 
the happy swain, on whom her 
thrown handkerchief alighted, 
to run in from the circumfer- 
ence and salute her, — always 
politely raising his hat at the 
critical instant. Then, all 
along the heath, there were 
the refreshment - booths and 
dancing-booths, where the fun 
was even more furious. There 
Bacchus and Venus coquetted 
no less openly than in Burns’s 
Poosie Nansie’s, though a 
thousand times more elegantly 
dressed, and a thousand times 
better-tempered. And the two 
or three lady visitors that had 
come out of curiosity,—London 
lady-novelists, 1 fancied them 
to be, or could they be lady- 
philanthropists ? — passed rap- 
idly through, leaning on the 
arms of their masculine escorts, 
and with black dominoes over 
their eyes. Altogether, though 
there was nothing outrageously 
indecorous, and a great deal 
that was the mere frolic of 
pleasant holiday humour and 
roused animal spirits, I obtained 
an idea of that “ Merry Eng- 
land” of the Olden Time 
against which the Puritans 
had set their faces, and could 
understand their reasons. 

One could gather the same 
lesson, though more mildly, 
without going so far as Green- 
wich. Vauxhall Gardens, for 
example, was then a place of 
entertainment where, after 
gorgeous displays of fireworks, 
tight-rope dancing in a blaze 
of light, and other varieties of 
gymnastic or semi - dramatic 
performance, the business re- 
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solved itself into mere prom- 
enading and dancing.’ 
Attended by men only were 
those celebrated supper-rooms 
which were at the same time 
singing-halls. Famous in this 
class—and conducted in every 
way with the most scrupulous 
respectability consistently with 
the assemblage of some scores 
of men at long tables, with 
viands and liquors before them, 
and most of them with cigars 
in their mouths—was Evans's, 
alias Paddy Green’s, in Covent 
Garden. Not more than twice, 
I think, and both times after 
1847, was I in this famous 
evening hostelry; but I have 
the honour of remembering, as 
doubtless others can, the im- 
mortal Paddy himself, going 
about among his guests with 
his smiling and witty Irish 
face, and his ever-ready snuff- 
box ; and also Paddy’s factotum 
and right-hand man, the big 
Herr von Joel. This last was 
a wonder; for, after acting as 
waiter, and handing round the 
cigars,—for one of which he 
never gave you any change, 
whatever coin you gave him,— 
he would mount a table and 
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whistle the most complex 
musical air with a common 
walking-stick for his flute, or 
imitate with his unaided organs 
all the noises of a farmyard, 
successively and in chorus, 
from the clucking of hens to 
the lowing of cows, the grunt- 
ing of pigs, and the braying of 
a donkey. Paddy Green and 
his Herr von Joel are now 
among the ghosts of Covent 
Garden. 

It was a decided descent, but 
a descent regarded as obliga- 
tory now and then on those 
who would know something of 
the night side of London, to 
substitute for the classic 
Evans’s, when you thought of 
a visit to a supping-place, the 
Cider Cellars in Maiden Lane. 
They were a surviving specimen 
of several popular places of the 
kind in that neighbourhood 
that had been in vogue from 
the days when Edmund Kean, 
as I have been informed on 
good authority, used to ad- 
journ to one or other of them 
for potations, after his theatri- 
cal labours of the night, and 
could sometimes be induced, by 
clamorous calls, to favour the 





1 Among my father’s dictated memories is one about Vauxhall which may be 


incorporated here: ‘‘. . 
which I have never seen since. 


. On one occasion there, I saw a form of amusement 
Two men, who looked as if they might be 


on one of the London papers, were going about together, and fixing on some 
other man, and making believe he was drunk. They fixed, I remember, ona 
particularly sober, stalwart, comfortable-looking man,—a youngish man, too, 
—and began by saying to each other, ‘What a pity he is in such a con- 
dition !’ and so on; and they worked him up at last to a state of exasperation I 
never saw equalled. There was a good deal of the ludicrous in the trick, but it 
was cruel too ; and I remember it particularly, because, as I was standing watch- 
ing it, one of the two men turned as if he would have tried the same thing on 
me ; and then, with one sharp look at me, he said, ‘You work with your head /’— 
and turned off.” My father used to say that, in after years, he fancied he 
recognised this man in a brilliant and successful literary man of his day, a 
fellow-member with himself of “Our Club,” and I think also of the Garrick 
and Atheneum.—F, M. 
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company with a speech or 
recitation, held up on his feet 
by supporters while he did so. 
In the invaluable Peter 
Cunningham’s account of 
Maiden Lane, the Cider 
Cellars come in for special 
notice. He describes them 
as “a favourite haunt of 
Professor Porson, still fre- 
quented by young men, and 
much in vogue for devilled 
kidneys, oysters, and Welsh 
rarebits, cigars, glasses of 
brandy, and great supplies of 
London stout”; and he adds, 
“singing is cultivated: the 
comic vein prevails.” There 
can be no doubt, however, 
that this was the place which 
Thackeray had chiefly in his 
eye in his description of “the 
Cave of Harmony ” in the first 
chapter of the ‘Newcomes’ ; 
and to that chapter any one 
may be referred who desires 
to know what was the nature 
of the entertainment at the 
Cider Cellars, and especially 
what kinds of singing were in 
favour. Besides those impro- 
visations from little Nadab, 
and those old English songs of 
patriotism and sentiment which 
so delighted the good and 
simple Colonel, just home from 
India, when he and his son 
made their memorable visit to 
the Cave, there was apt to be 
too much of that ribald vein 
which was judiciously sup- 
pressed on the occasion of the 
Colonel’s presence, till it broke 
out, to the Colonel’s horror 
and disgust, in the volunteered 
ditty of the tipsy reprobate 
Captain Costigan. What would 
the Colonel have thought of 
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that particular song of the 
place which for a whole season, 
as I can vouch, was the talk of 
the town, and drew hundreds 
nightly to hear it, Thackeray 
himself, and the élite of the 
London club world and liter- 
ary world § ineluded? It 
was certainly not a song 
virginibus puerisque, any more 
than Captain Costigan’s was, 
though on a different ac- 
count; but, as I want to be 
veracious, and as I do not 
know but there may be some 
use in the record of a horrify- 
ing scrap of fact of this kind, 
I will dare to put in print my 
recollection of the great Ross 
of the Cider Cellars, in his 
character of “Sam Hall.” 

The evening is pretty far 
advanced, and the supping 
groups at the crowded tables, 
grey heads and literary celeb- 
rities among them, have com- 
posed themselves, in a lull 
following previous songs, for 
the appearance of the great 
Ross. He makes his appear- 
ance at last, in a kind of raised 
box or pulpit in one corner of 
the room,—a strange, gruesome 
figure, in ragged clothes, with 
a battered old hat on his head, 
his face stained and grimed to 
represent a chimney -sweep’s, 
and a piece of short black pipe 
in his mouth. Removing his 
pipe, and looking round with a 
dull, brutal scowl or glare, he 
begins, as if half in soliloquy, 
half in address to an imaginary 
audience, his slow chant of the 
condemned felon, whose last 
night in prison has come, and 
who is to be hanged next 
morning :— 
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‘“‘ My name it is Sam Hall, 
Chimney-sweep, 
Chimney-sweep : 

My name it is Sam Hall, 
Chimney-sweep. 
My name it is Sam Hall ; 
I’ve robbed both great and small ; 
And now I pays for all : 
Damn your eyes!” 


Some three or four stanzas 
follow, in which the poor semi- 
bestial, illiterate, and religion- 
less wretch, in the same slow 
chant, as if to a psalm-tune, 
anticipates the incidents of the 
coming morning,—the arrival 
of the sheriffs, the arrival of the 
hangman, the drive to Tyburn ; 
each stanza, however heart- 
broken, ending with the one 
ghastly apostrophe which is 
the sole figure of speech that 
life-long custom has provided 
for his soul’s relief. Thus :— 


‘* And the parson he will come, 
He will come, 
He will come : 
And the parson he will come, 
He will come. 
And the parson he will come, 
And he’ll look so blasted glum ; 
And he'll talk of Kingdom Come: 
Damn his eyes !” 
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The last stanza of all will 
be addition enough :— 


‘*¢ And now I goes upstairs, 
To the drop, 
To the drop: 
And now I goes upstairs, 
To the drop ; 
And now I goes upstairs, 
There’s a hend to all my cares: 
So you'll tip me all your prayers : 
Damn your eyes !” 


A black bit of London re- 
collection this, certainly; but, 
strong as it is, it has seemed 
worth preserving. Whether 
the song of Sam Hall is in 
print anywhere, or who wrote 
it, I know not; but I daresay I 
could recover the whole from 
my memory, such was the im- 
pression it made that evening 
I heard the great Ross sing it. 
He was, I afterwards learnt, 
an Aberdeen man, who had 
begun his career of tavern- 
singer in more lowly haunts, 
and had at length, by strange 
chance, flashed out in this 
one part for a season before 
the gathered night-herds of 
London. What became of him, 
poor fellow, I never heard. 
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THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


BITTERNESS reigned in Isa- 
bel’s mind, rebellion surged in 
her blood, and her cheeks were 
hot as she brushed her thick 
black hair and set her dress 
in order for the coming meal ; 
and justification lay at the 
bottom of the rebellion, mak- 
ing its goad the _ keener. 
Isabel was one of those whom 
Nature has moulded for life’s 
easy ways. As the child of 
a rich man, her qualities would 
have shone as jewels in a fine 
setting: her exaggerated pride 
would have passed for dignity, 
her reckless independence for 
strength of character, her pas- 
sionate impulsiveness for fem- 
inine charm; and lapped in 
security, hedged round by the 
impregnable barriers of posi- 
tion, her nature would have 
expanded, softened, matured, 
until at last she glided into 
womanhood ; but heredity had 
shaped the mould, and fate 
had disposed of the modelled 
clay. In the fairy tale, Cin- 
derella has but to await the 
Prince, but upon the stage of 
middle-class Irish life the god- 
mother’s wand has lost its 
cunning, the rags remain 
merely rags, and the lean 
mice gnaw the pumpkin. To 
girls such as Isabel, the future 
is cruelly stereotyped: a year 
or two of social success, while 


the face and personality are 
new to the limited circle, then 
the slow decline of that ardent 
popularity, the imperceptible 
drawing out of the years, un- 
til eighteen merges into twenty- 
eight, and the girl wakes up 
with alarm to find that a 
newer band of pleasure-seekers 
is pouring back from the 
convent schools, ousting her 
from her supremacy. And 
then? The question is very 
poignant. In no country in 
the world does the feminine 
mind shrink more sensitively 
from the stigma of old maid 
than in Ireland, where the 
woman - worker — the woman 
of broad interests—exists only 
as a rare type. There is, of 
course, the convent always 
looming, a large possibility in 
the Catholic mind, and many 
are the lives that find abiding 
peace in its placid grey mon- 
otony: but it is not the woman 
of Isabel’s stamp who girds 
herself in the habit of re- 
ligion ; neither is it the woman 
of this stamp who can subdue 
her pride to the petty diffi- 
culties, the slow drudgery, that 
in Ireland spells self-support. 
Such women either marry or 
they do not marry; and in 
that simple statement is 
comprised the tragedy of 
existence. 
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Some glimmering of this 
immense question was shadow- 
ing her youth as she twisted 
up her splendid hair, and the 
sombre fear of it was darken- 
ing her eyes as she slowly 
descended the clean, bare stair- 
case in answer to the summon- 
ing lunch-bell. 

In the hall Daisy was wait- 
ing for her. 

“Ah, there you are!” she 
began at once. ‘Come into 
the dining-room! There’s only 
Father James and Mrs Power. 
Ted generally has his dinner at 
our lunch-time, but he has a 
cold these last few days and the 
doctor is keeping him in bed.” 

The dining-room, like the 
rest of the house, was clean 
and scantily furnished, and to 
Isabel’s eyes it instantly sug- 
gested the refectory of a mon- 
astery in its simple severity. 
The two other guests were al- 
ready seated when she entered, 
and an appetising smell was 
coming from the uncovered 
dishes of chicken and ham. 

“Ah, there you are, Daisy, 
dear!” cried Mrs Power. 
“Come on at once—I’m simply 
starving. I tried to tempt 
Father James to begin carv- 
ing, but he was altogether 
too punctilious.” 

Daisy laughed. ‘“ What non- 
sense! He knows I wouldn’t 
mind. MHere’s Isabel Costello, 
Father James!” She led Isa- 
bel round the table and then 
took her own place. ‘“ And 
now, who’s going to cut up 
the things?” she added. “Mrs 
Power, will you?” 

“Ah, no, Daisy, dear! You 
carve beautifully,” objected Mrs 
Power, who was incorrigibly 
lazy. 
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“Sure, Ill do the two, 
child!” said Father James. 
“Bring the dishes down here 
to me, Julia! And how are 
you, Miss Isabel! ’Tis a long 
time since we met—and then 
it was only once,—but I have 
a good remembrance of you 
all the same, and I hope you 
haven’t forgotten me.” He 
took Isabel’s hand with all 
the kindly warmth in which 
his soul abounded; and as 
ice inevitably thaws in strong 
sunshine, the bitterness in 
Isabel’s heart softened. 

She looked up at him and 
smiled. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten 

ou.” 

“That’s right, child! That’s 
right! We'll be great friends 
yet. Now, Daisy, what'll you 
have? A bit of the wing?” 

And so on, consulting every- 
body’s taste, unceasingly cheer- 
ful and kindly, he carved the 
chicken, supplementing each 
portion with a piece of ham 
that would have fed a plough- 
man. . 

“Well,” said Daisy, when 
the meal was in progress, “so 
you went to read your office 
before lunch? I saw you 
starting off when we were in 
the garden.” 

Father James laughed and 
then shook his head guiltily. 
“Peccavi! Peccavi!” he said. 
“T did start off with my 
breviary and the best of inten- 
tions; but as luck would have 
it, I took a look up at the 
nursery window, and I going 
down the path——” 

Daisy laughed 
“Oh, Father 

ess: 9 


gu 
“Indeed, I suppose you do! 


aswell. 
James, I 
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Faith, they’re great young 
tempters, those sons of yours. 
Up I went, telling myself 
*twould only be for a minute; 
but between playing horses 
and playing bear, I only got 
off in time to wash my 
hands!” 

In this manner, in homely 
talk and homely laughter, the 
lunch drew to a close; and 
presently the chime of the old 
gilt clock in the drawing-room 
floated across the hall, announc- 
ing two o’clock. 

Mrs Power started—if so 
alert a word could be applied 
to her round and comfort- 
able person. “Good gracious, 
Daisy, is that two o’clock? 
And I haven’t a bit of my 
packing done. Come up with 
me, like an angel, and help me 
to fold my things!” 


Daisy rose. “And what'll 
you do, Father James? Make 
another attempt at your 
office ?” 

“Well, no,” said Father 
James, rising slowly. “Til 
read it later on, when you're 


all at tea. Now I think I'll 
take Miss Isabel for a walk, if 
she has nothing better to do.” 

Whether he divined that 
Isabel might feel neglected 
when the other two retired it 
is impossible to say, but his 
eyes were even more than 
usually kind as they rested on 
her face. 

She sprang up in ready re- 


sponse. ‘Oh, thanks, Father 
Baron! Id love to go with 
ou.” 

“That’s right! That’s 
right!” he said. “But re- 


member I’m Father James to 
everybody in this house. Run 
on now, like a good child, and 
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get your hat, so we won’t be 
wasting any time. The day is 
calling out for somebody to 
come and enjoy it.” 

Again Isabel smiled at him. 
“But I don’t want a hat; I 
love the sun on my face.” 

“Ah, that’s right! I like to 
hear you say that! We can’t 
have too much of anything the 
Almighty gives us. I often go 
out myself, when ’tis pouring 
rain, and walk up my bit of a 
mountain at Scarragh till I’m 
drenched through and through. 
Come on now, and I'll show 
you the path to the wood that 
they all put so much pass on! 
Good-bye for the present, Mrs 
Power! I'll see you before you 
start; and maybe you'd do a 
little message for me up in 
town?” 


“Indeed, I will, Father 
James! A hundred, if you 
like. Come along, Daisy! 
You know how impatient 


Roger is, and I’m sure he has 
the horse tackled.” 

The two women departed, 
and Isabel and Father James 
passed out into the hall and 
through the open door. 

The sun was brilliant, 
though the copper clouds 
were still banked in the west, 
and the fields of buttercups 
shimmered pure gold. Isabel 
paused involuntarily to drink 
in the beauty of the scene. 

“How splendid it is!” she 
said. ‘“ How free it is!” 

A serious look came over 
the old priest’s face. ‘You 
may well say that, child!” he 
said. “’Tis what I say to 
myself every day out on the 
side of my mountain, when I 
watch every little plant filling 
its own place, and see every 
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change and season working its 
own end. Indeed, I’d pity no 
man that had eyes to see—and 
the country to live in.” 

He said it so simply, with 
such infinite earnestness, that 
again Isabel felt her heart go 
out to him in sudden sympathy. 
In the same manner—by this 
same selflessness—he had won 
his way with many a sinner 
in the dim confessional, hearing 
the old, human tale of tempta- 
tion and of fall from lips that 
would have remained closed to 
pleading or to reason. The 
man showed himself so naively, 
that his very confidence drew 
kindred revelation; and in the 
silence that followed, while 
they walked together over the 
flower-covered grass, Isabel felt 
for the first time what it might 
be to know the intimate love of 
father and mother; and some- 
thing of loss—of dim, vague 
longing—surged up within her. 

As though he divined her 
thought, his next words were 
intimate and personal. 

“Well, child,” he said gently, 
as they neared the fir wood 
that bordered the fields, “and 
what sort of a place do you 
find the world?” 

Isabel started ‘The world?” 
she said quickly. ‘“I—I don’t 
quite know.” 

He smiled, a wise, indulgent 
smile. ‘You haven’t made up 
your mind yet? Well, you're 
young. You're young.” 

“How made up my mind?” 

“Well, about your future— 
about what you'll be doing 
with yourself. You'll have to 
be making up your mind about 
it some day, you know. None 
of us are let off that penalty.” 
She glanced up quickly, 
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almost fearfully. ‘‘My future? 
How do you mean?” 

“Well, I mean that you'll 
have to be choosing your state 
in life. You'll have to be get- 
ting married or going into a 
convent one of these fine days 
—I won’t say the word ‘old 
maid.’” 

Isabel laughed, but her laugh 
was tremulous. “I could never 
be a nun.” 

“And I’m not so sure that 
I'd be asking you, child. ’Tis 
a grand life, no doubt—a grand 
calling,—but, after all, a wife is 
a grander calling still. Look 
at Daisy, now!” He paused 
to let the words sink in; but 
Isabel kept silent, her eyes 
fixed upon the fir-trees. 

“Look at Daisy, now!” he 
said again. “She’s not a clever 
girl; she’s not a remarkable 
girl; she’d make only a very 
ordinary sort of a nun—butshe’s 
a good mother to those three 
boys of hers; and in time to 
come there'll be three men at 
least that’ll think her the finest 
woman in the world. Now, if 
that isn’t something, I don’t 
know what to say.” 

Isabel flushed. ‘I’d hate to 
be like Daisy !” 

The old priest showed no 
perturbation at the violence 
of the tone. “You needn’t 
trouble yourself about that,” 
he said gently, “because you 
couldn’t be, even if you tried. 
We're all as God made us.” 

“For one thing, I'll never 
marry a Waterford man!” 

“ And why is that?” 

“Because I know too well 
what they’re like.” 

“ And what’s that, child?” 

“Oh, dull and narrow-minded 
and stupid.” 
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They were close to the fir 
wood now, and Father James 
paused and looked at her 
with new seriousness, “Isabel, 
child,” he said, “you must 
never say a thing like that. 
There are men as good and as 
fine and as clever, too, in these 
towns of ours as ever you'd 
find in the big cities. Maybe 
they don’t show up like the 
other people; but, take my 
word for it, they’re there. 
Look at Stephen Carey, for 
instance!” 

He may have said it inno- 
cently, he may have said it 
with meaning; but whatever 
his intention, the result was 
instant and definite. The blood 
mounted to Isabel’s face, words 
flew to her lips. 

“Oh, but Mr Carey! How 
can you compare Mr Carey to 
the others? If he had never 
settled down in Ireland—if 
only he was in England or 
America, what a great man he 
might have been!” 

Surprise crossed the old 
priest’s eyes. He had scarcely 
expected such an outburst as 
this; it was deeper water than 
he had looked to plumb. But 
he continued to walk on, en- 
couraging her by his calm. 

“And so you think Stephen 
might be a great man?” 
“Indeed, yes. Indeed, I 
do.” 

“ And I’m not so sure, child, 
that I don’t agree with you. 
Stephen has the stuff in 
him.” 

Isabel threw up her head 
with one of her swift impulses, 
and her steps quickened to her 
quickening enthusiasm. 

“Yes; he could rise to any- 
thing, if he had the chance.” 
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Father James did not reply 
at once, but with a very 
thoughtful gesture he rubbed 
his shaven chin. 

“Yes, yes, yes, child!” he 
said at last. “Maybe you're 
right! Most likely you're 
right! But I have queer no- 
tions myself about things like 
that. I’m an old man now, 
and within measuring distance 
of the grave, and do you know 
what my life has taught me?” 

She glanced at him in quick 
interrogation. 

“Tt has taught me this, child, 
that it’s a false thing ever to 
be saying that if this man had 
his chance and if that man 
had his chance, they’d have 
done this thing and done that 
thing, for ’tis a bigger mind 
than yours or mine that put 
them where they are—and 
they’re working out bigger 
things than you or I could 
ever put our tongue to.” They 
had reached the end of the 
path, and instead of climbing 
the stile that led into the wood, 
Father James seated himself 
on the lowest step, and with 
great deliberation stooped down 
and drew into light a tiny fern 
growing in the interstices of 
the stone. 

“Look here, Isabel!” he 
said. “The Almighty set this 
fern between these stones, and 
if He thought ’twould thrive 
better between the paving 
stones of a street, do you think 
He’d be waiting for you or me 
to tell Him He ought to have 
put it there?” 

Isabel turned her flushed 
face to the sun. ‘Oh, but 
that’s exaggerated. I don’t 
think God ever meant us to be 
satisfied with things as they 
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are. If we all sat down and 
did nothing, how would the 
world move on?” 

Again Father James rubbed 
his chin. Then he smiled, his 
shrewd, kind, lenient smile. 

“Child,” he said, “did you 
ever hear of a man called 
sop?” 

“T have heard of Alsop’s 
Fables,” she said, a little im- 
patiently. 

“Well, then, did you ever 
hear the story about the fly on 
the wheel?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Very well, then, I'll tell it 
to you.” And settling himself 
in his seat, he began the homely 
story as he might a fairy tale 
to a little child. 

“Well, now, to begin at the 
beginning, there was a fly one 
fine day long ago sat himself 
down on the axle of a chariot- 
wheel; and after a while he 
took it into his head that the 
chariot wasn’t going fast 
enough, so what does he do but 
speak to the mule that was 
drawing it. ‘How slow you 
are, my fine mule!’ says he, 
‘Take care that you won't 
find me giving you a sting 
to hurry you on!’ But, faith, 
the mule knew too much 
for him! ‘’Tis very little I 
care for your sting,’ says he. 
‘I only care about him that 
sits above you, and that hurries 
me on with the whip or keeps 
me back with the reins, So 
bother me no more, for I can 
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go fast or go slow without 
your ordering.’” 

When he had finished, Isabel 
made another movement of 
quick impatience. “What a 
silly story,” she said. “I 
don’t see the point at all.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Don’t you see that life is 
the chariot and that we are the 
flies—all of us, the clever ones 
like Stephen, and the stupid 
ones like me—and that the 
chariot is driven by some great 
big power that knows what 
we don’t know. I agree with 
you, child, that Stephen is a 
fine man, and I’m telling you 
the plain truth when I say 
that I’d give my life’s blood to 
save him from harm. But, by 
the grace of God, he can be as 
fine a man in Waterford as 
ever he could be in London or 
New York—and I’d be sorry to 
believe otherwise.” 

A curious, defiant look passed 
over Isabel’s face. 

“T don’t think that. Tl 
never think it!” 

Very slowly Father James 
got to his feet. “Very well, 
child, have it your own way!” 
he said. “ But life is long, and 
we change our opinions many 
a time before we travel the 
whole road. ~There’s the 
carriage coming round from 
the yard, and we must say 
good-bye to Mrs Power; but 
take my advice and don’t forget 
about the fly on the wheel.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


For the rest of that day 
Father James was a more or 


and its inmates: with his 
native shrewdness he watched 


less silent observer of the house Mrs Power’s effusive farewell 
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to Isabel, and read in her smiles 
and nods and whisperings with 
Daisy the maternal conviction 
that at last the most wayward 
of her flock was to be safely 
shepherded into the foid of re- 
spectability; then with his 
well-thumbed breviary under 
his arm, and his shabby clerical 
hat shading the sun from his 
eyes, he betook himself to the 
garden, and as he walked up 
and down under the apple- 
trees, muttering his office with 
the simple earnestness he 
brought to every duty, a sub- 
conscious portion of his mind 
was strained to catch the sound 
of voices from the drawing- 
room, where Daisy sat enter- 
taining her guest. 

He was not an inquisitive 
man, but he admitted to 
himself in the pauses of his 
devotions that he would 
have given a good deal to 
overhear the conversation, the 
gist and manner of that 
entertainment ; and when 
across the still, hot air of the 
garden he caught the rattle of 
an opening door and the light 
tinkle of teacups, his interest 
sprang up, and he was ready 
with eyes and ears alert when 
Daisy appeared with suspicious 
alacrity at the french window. 

“Father James!” she called. 
“ Father James, isn’t your office 
finished yet? Tea is in, and 
you simply must have a cup.” 

A little smile crossed Father 
James’s eyes, but his lips were 
serious as he closed his book 
obediently, blessed himself, and 
came slowly down the mossy 
path. 

“Faith, tis fashionable you’ll 
be making me, with your after- 
noon tea, Daisy!” he said 
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through the long window, 


“When I get back to Scarragh, 
I'll be ordering Bridget to call 
my two-o’clock dinner lunch, if 
I’m not careful. Isn’t that the 
way, Miss Isabel ?” 

Isabel was half-sitting, half- 
lying in a wicker-chair that 
had been converted into a 
piece of drawing-room fur- 
niture by the aid of muslin 
cushions. At the priest’s words 
she roused herself; and as she 
turned towards him, he was 
struck afresh by her person- 
ality—the conflicting tenseness 
and languor of her pose, the 
smouldering expectancy in her 
eyes, the curve and colour of 


‘her mouth; and with a touch 


of instinct he divined where 
her thoughts had been during 
the dull hour with Daisy. 

“TI wish I could order our 
servant, Lizzie, to call our 
dinner lunch,” she said smil- 
ingly. “I love late dinner 
and afternoon tea and all nice 
things.” 

Daisy’s refinement was slight- 
ly outraged by this bluntness, 
and she paused in her minis- 
trations at the tea-table. 

“T don’t know how anybody 
can bother about meals,” she 
said. “I think having to eat at 
all is a great nuisance. I could 
never care about it myself.” 

“‘Oh, I adore eating—eating 
things that are nice!” 

“Do you? Wasn’t it Lord 
Byron who could never bear to 
see @ woman eat?” 

Isabel laughed. “’T was well 
he never met me! Do you 
think it really matters, Father 
James, if nice things make you 
feel fearfully greedy—feel that 
you must have them?” 
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Father James looked out of 
the window. “I suppose we 
ought to curb our appetites, 
child,” he said, but his tone 
was awkward, for preaching 
out of his church was a thing 
he abhorred. 

“Oh, why?” Isabel cried in- 
terestedly. “Why, when life 
is so horribly short?” 

“Don’t, Isabel!” Daisy 
broke in nervously. “I hate 
to hear people talking like 
that. I suppose we all must 
die some time, but what’s the 
good of thinking of it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Isabel 
threw herself back in her chair 
and turned her face to the sun. 
“TI don’t care what happens to 
me when I’m old ; I only want 
to live every second of the time 
while I am young.” 

But Father James, who was 
still standing by the window, 
put up his hand. “Listen!” 
he said. “Isn’t that Stephen’s 
motor?” 

“The motor-car!” In a flash 
Isabel’s body was galvanised 
into life: she sprang up and 
ran across the room. 

Daisy looked round, a little 
contemptuous of her excite- 
ment. ‘Yes, that’s the car,” 
she said placidly. ‘“ We're 
quite used to it by now, only 
I wish Stephen wouldn’t sound 
the horn at the gate; it wakes 
baby, and then he’s so hard to 
manage.” She laid aside the 
tea-caddy and the silver tea- 
spoon and slowly followed 
Isabel across the room. 

“'Won’t you come out and 
meet them?” she added, look- 
ing from one to the other of 
her guests. 

Father James obeyed the 
invitation, following her into 
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the hall; but for some unex- 
plained reason Isabel hung 
back at the drawing-room 
door, and from her solitary 
position listened with a beat- 
ing heart to the stopping of 
the car and the confused greet- 
ings of Daisy, Father James, 
Mary, and Tom Norris. 

Meanwhile the old priest, 
with senses alert, was looking 
for one set of circumstances— 
Carey’s attitude, Carey’s first 
words. He alone of the little 
group marked his expression 
as he stretched his long limbs 
after the tension of the drive; 
he alone heard his first words. 

“Isn’t Miss Costello here?” 

It had come then, Father 
James told himself—the mo- 
ment he had waited for and 
dreaded, almost as a mother 
dreads her son’s first lapse 
from virtue! His heart con- 
tracted, then expanded again 
in sudden, ineffable love and 
compassion. Stephen, the boy 
he had instructed for the 
sacraments, the man he had 
married, never needed friend- 
ship as he needed it now in 
this hour of coming storm! 
He went forward, as Carey 
entered the house, and took 
his hand in a warm pressure. 

“Well, boy!” he said affec- 
tionately. “Daisy and Miss 
Costello and myself are wait- 
ing for our tea till you'd 
come.” 

Carey’s hand tightened on 
his, and he saw the expression 
that greeted his words, 

“So Miss Costello is here?” 

“Yes; in the drawing-room 
over.” 

Father James stood aside to 
let him pass; and his glance 
was keen as a knife as he 
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slowly followed and saw the 
meeting of the two. 

The sun was enveloping 
Isabel in a mantle of gold as 
she came forward to offer her 
tardy greeting ; and to Carey’s 
eager gaze, stray shafts of it 
seemed to lurk in her hazel 
eyes, lighting them to strange 
new fire. His nature leaped 
in consciousness of her beauty, 
as he took her warm hand. 

“What ages ’tis since I have 
seen you! And how well you 
look!” 

“ Ages!” she repeated un- 
thinkingly, and let her fingers 
lie in his, while her lips, her 
eyes, her whole radiant face, 
gave unconscious point to the 
word. 

“I’m glad to see you!” he 
said. ‘Very glad!” 

Then their hands fell apart 
as Father James, hearing 
Mary’s sharp voice in the hall, 
came gently up to them. 

“ Well, Miss Isabel, and what 
about our tea?” 

Isabel laughed—a wild, low 
laugh of absolute delight. 

“Father James! Father 
James, you must curb your 
appetite! Father James has 
been lecturing me on my 
greediness.” Her eyes again 
sought Carey’s, unable to re- 
press the excitement welling 
in them. 

“What! Lecturing you? 
Why, that’s trespassing on my 
preserves! I don’t allow any 
one to lecture Miss Costello 
but myself, Father James. 
She’s had many a bad half- 
hour with me!” 

Isabel laughed again. Life 
was a glorious thing! A 
tempting, radiant, dancing 
thing, all glitter of sun and 
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sheen of flowers! What if 
Daisy were dull, and Mary 
bitter, and all the world of 
women heartless and schem- 
ing! Carey had come—Carey’s 
eyes had lighted at sight of 
her — Carey’s hand had held 
hers in a long, close pressure ! 

She turned, her whole being 
joyous and alive, as Tom 
Norris came into the drawing- 
room, while Daisy and Mary 
waited to whisper together in 
the hall. 

Tom’s face expressed invol- 
untary admiration. ‘“ Hallo, 
Miss Isabel! There you are! 
And, ’pon my word, it does 
me good to look at you! How 
on earth do you manage to 
keep that colour, when all 
Waterford is as washed out as 
a corpse from the heat and 
dust? °Tis wonderful! ’Tis 
indeed!” He took her hand 
cordially, then turned to greet 
Father James. “And is that 
you, Father James! ‘Tis a 
cure for sore eyes to see you! 
I thought you had deserted us 
altogether. But, do you know 
what! I believe there’s work 
for you brewing outside there.” 
He nodded jocosely over his 
shoulder to the hall, from 
whence little gasps and laughs 
and whisperings came in the 
voices of the sisters. 

“What is it you mean, 
Tom?” 

Tom laughed. “Ah, don’t 
be curious! You'll know all 
in good time. I have only 
my suspicions as yet.” 

“What's that, Tom?” said 
Carey. 

“Have patience! Have pa- 
tience, I tell you! All in good 
time! All in good time!” 
And Tom laughed again in 
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the pleased, mysterious way of 
one who could say much, did 
he care to speak. 

Carey turned away uninter- 
estedly. “Have it your own 
way!” he said. “Miss Cos- 
tello, how do you like my 
garden? Come and have a 
look at it now, with the sun 
on the apple-trees.” He walked 
to the french window, and 
Isabel followed him eagerly. 

As they disappeared, Daisy 
and Mary entered from the 
hall. They were both flushed, 
and Mary held herself even 
more independently than usual. 
Daisy looked round the room, 
and seeing that only the priest 
and her brother were present, 
she ran forward to Father 
James. 

“Father James,” she cried 
breathlessly. Father James, 
do you know what! I have 
such a secret—such news. 
Mary and Owen are engaged ! 
Oh, how delighted Mrs Power 
will be!” 

Father James beamed all 
over his kindly rugged face. 
Whatever faults Mary Norris 
might have, she was one of his 
many children. It was inevit- 
able that he should rejoice in 
her happiness. 

“Do you tell me so, child?” 
he said. ‘Do you tell me so? 
Well, all I can say is Master 
Owen is getting a good wife! 
God bless you, Mary, child! 
God bless you! Does Stephen 
know, Daisy ?” 

Daisy looked round, still smil- 
ing in her pride and gratifica- 
tion. “Stephen? No!” Then 
& look of surprise crossed her 
smile. “But where is Stephen? 
I thought he was here.” 
Father James said nothing; 
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but Tom answered readily and 
unsuspiciously. 

‘““Stephen! Oh, Stephen has 
gone to show Isabel the sun on 
his apple-trees.” 

“The sun on the apple- 
trees?” repeated Daisy, laugh- 
ing. “ How ridiculous! What 
it is to have a hobby!” 

“What it is to have an im- 
agination!” said Mary with a 
dry little laugh. 


Dinner that night was quite 
a gay affair. The announce- 
ment of Mary’s engagement 
gave an excuse for festivity ; 
and Daisy felt pleased and 
flattered that even Stephen— 
the self-contained, sarcastic 
Stephen—should give himself 
up to the moment. Talk 
never flagged from the soup 
to the dessert, when Mary’s 
health was drunk in port speci- 
ally decanted for the occasion. 
There was something peculiar, 
something electric in the atmo- 
sphere. Mary was keenly con- 
scious of it; Tom and Daisy 
felt it vaguely; Stephen and 
Isabel, sitting side by side, 
secretly burned to the know- 
ledge of it; while Father James, 
unusually silent in the midst of 
the festivity, saw and under- 
stood it with a curious sinking 
of the heart. 

At last the meal was over; 
and, contrary to his usual 
habit, Stephen followed the 
party into the hall. 

“This is an occasion, Daisy,” 
he said. “I think I ought to 
go into the drawing-room with 

ou.” 

Daisy looked gratified. “Do! 
Oh, do!” she said. 

Mary turned and shot a 
quick glance at them; but she 
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said nothing. To-morrow she 
would be her old self again, 
speeding her barbed shafts, 
dealing her swift thrusts, but 
to-night—this night of un- 
alloyed triumph—she had no 
time to waste upon Stephen. 
So without comment she suf- 
fered the party to cross the hall. 

In the drawing-room they 
formed into a group. 

“And now, what'll we do?” 
questioned Daisy, hospitably 
concerned for the amusement 
of her guests. ‘“ What about 
bridge? You play, Isabel?” 

Isabel drew back diffidently. 
“Qh, please no! I’m no good 
at cards.” 

“Well, you will, Polly! And 
Tom—that’s two! And Stephen 
and Father James—that’s a 
four!” 

A quick look of annoyance, 
followed by a quick look of 
determination, passed over 
Carey’s face. ‘Don’t mind 
me, Daisy! I won’t play. You 
take my place.” 

“Oh, but why? You always 
play.” 

“T’m tired to-night.” 

Daisy looked incredulous, for 
Stephen’s very attitude belied 
the idea of weariness. 

“You're giving it up because 
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you think I want to play. 
Please don’t, Stephen.” 

“No, I’m not. Don’t make 
a fuss about it.” Carey turned 
away, selfish as every man and 
woman are selfish when mind 
and body are centred upon one 
object, to the exclusion of all 
others. 

Daisy laughed her silly, light 
little laugh. ‘‘Oh, very well! 
Have it your own way!” 

But Father James stepped 
forward, breaking the silence 
he had hitherto preserved. 
“Stephen,” he said, “listen 
here! We'll have a game of 
forty-five, and not mind the 
bridge to-night; then we can 
all be playing. Do, for the 
sake of old times!” 

Distinctly, unmistakably 
Carey hesitated; then some 
thought of his own or some- 
thing in the old priest’s face 
made his decision for him. 

“Allright! Very well!” he 
said brusquely. 

And until the clock chimed 
twelve, and exhaustion was 
written on more than one face, 
Father James kept the game 
alive, stifling his own yawns, 
spurring the lagging players, 
clinging to his position as a 
soldier defends his flag. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


That night the threatened 
rain came, breaking in a tor- 
rent—a deluge—such as Irish 
skies can so readily produce. 
All through the night it poured 
upon the roof, relentless, un- 
sparing; and in the morning 
Isabel, looking from her win- 
dow, saw a garden green with 
moisture, paths that were no 


longer paths but streams, and 
a sky that hung grey and low 
over the earth, seeming to pour 
forth its very heart in a flood 
of tears. 

At breakfast the one topic of 
conversation was the weather 
— its effect upon the crops, its 
probable continuance, its pos- 
sible abatement; for now that 
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the longed-for change had 
come, everybody was clamour- 
ing for the dry warmth of the 
past weeks. At half-past nine 
Carey’s motor came round to 
the door; and in a swish and 
swirl of mud, Isabel saw him 
drive away with Tom Norris, 
while her heart beat to his last 
smile and to his last words, 
called back through the sterm 
of rain—‘“T’ll be back as early 
as I can. Mind you wait tea 
for me!” 

Then there had begun for 
her that thing of weariness—a 
hopelessly wet day in some- 
body else’s country house. 
After breakfast, Daisy had de- 
parted to the kitchen to con- 
sult with the cook; Mary, with 
an air of importance, had an- 
nounced that she had letters to 
write; while Father James, 
taxing his imagination to the 
uttermost, had volunteered to 
Bézique, 
therefore, they had played 
until lunch-time, when they 
had both laid down the cards 
with secret relief. At lunch 
the spirits of the whole party 
obviously flagged, and subjects 
of interest ran low, the talk for 
the most part dwelling upon 
Ted’s cold and the fact that 
the doctor had prescribed an- 
other day in bed. After the 
meal, Daisy’s duties being done 
and Mary’s letters written, the 
three girls were constrained to 
leave Father James to his office 
and retire to the drawing-room, 
to wear away the afternoon 
as best they could, until five 
o'clock brought tea and the 
return of the men. 

In the drawing-room all the 
windows were shut to keep out 
the rain, and a smell of must 
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seemed to emanate from the 
furniture, drawn forth by the 
close dampness of the air. The 
whole room wore a melancholy 
suggestion of autumn, impos- 
sible to reconcile with yester- 
day’s summer sunshine; and as 
they entered it, Isabel looked 
longingly towards the empty 
grate. 

Daisy followed the look. “‘We 
almost might have a fire!” 

But Mary looked stern and 
instant disapproval. “A fire? 
Nonsense! We'd be suffocated. 
I wish I had stopped in town 
last night. The country is 
sickening on a wet day!” 

“Oh, I don’t know! If we 
hadn’t a wet day now and then 
I'd never get my mending done. 
I may as well go and get my 
work-basket now!” 

Daisy departed, virtuously 
and unimaginatively content ; 
and Isabel dropped into the 
long wicker-chair with an air of 
lazy indolence. Whether this 
action had in its essence some- 
thing irritating to Mary, or 
whether the wet, disappoint- 
ing day had worked upon her 
nerves, it is impossible to say, 
but she walked to the piano 
with an obvious air of annoy- 
ance and picked up her Tolstoi, 
lying where she had left it the 
day before. She opened the 
book, glanced at the pages, 
then threw it aside and seated 
herself on the edge of the 
piano stool. 

For a minute or two she 
played disconnectedly, then 
she shot a swift glance at 
Isabel from under her eye- 
lashes. 

“By the way, Isabel, why is 
it you haven’t congratulated 
me? Everybody else has.” 
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Isabel turned, her colour 
slightly heightened. “Oh, I 
don’t know! I thought ’twas 
the man that was always con- 
gratulated.” 

Mary reddened in her own 
turn, and played a chord or 
two. “I never knew you were 
an authority on etiquette!” 

“T’mnot. [only thought——” 

“What?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” With 
a sense of being baited, Isabel 
turned away and _ looked 
through the glass door at 
the dripping garden. 

At the action Mary let her 
hands drop from the keys, and 
wheeled round on the piano 
stool. 

“Tsabel,” she said suddenly. 
“T’d like very much to know 
what you really think about 
Owen and me being engaged.” 

With the instinct of facing 
an antagonist, Isabel withdrew 
her eyes from the garden 
and met Mary’s interrogative 

lance. 

“T don’t think at all,” she 
said. ‘“ Why should I think?” 

“Because you're not quite 
an imbecile. You must think 
something.” 

‘Well, and if I do?” 

“Then why won’t you tell 
me what it is?” 

Isabel’s temper, always 
quick, rose hotly at the per- 
sistence. 

“Perhaps if I did tell you, 
it mightn’t please you.” 

“Then its something 
nasty ? ” 

‘“‘ Perhaps.” 

This time it was Mary’s 
temper that was stung. She 
shut the piano sharply, and 
walked across the room to 
Isabel’s chair. 
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“Look here, Isabel,” she 
said, “I’ve had enough of this, 
Kindly explain exactly what 
you mean!” 

Isabel looked up at her, and 
all the old dislike was patent 
in the glance that they ex- 
changed. “Very well!” she 
said recklessly. “I'll tell you 
if you like. It’s just this. I 
didn’t congratulate you, be- 
cause I don’t think you are 
to be congratulated. I don’t 
envy any one who is going to 
marry Owen Power.” 

Whatever Mary had ex- 
pected, she had not expected 
this ; and in her amazed anger, 
she stammered— 

“I'd like to know exactly 
what that means.” 
“Nothing. Just what I 
She laughed loudly and 
sarcastically. 

“Not a very convincing 
statement, I’m afraid! Have 
you nothing to add to it?” 

*‘ Nothing.” 

For a moment they continued 
to look at each other, and in 
Mary’s hard glance and tight- 
ened lips there was all the 
prejudice, the impregnable big- 
otry that in time to come would 
hedge round her husband and 
her children. 

“Then I’m afraid it doesn’t 
injure Owen very much,” she 
said; “and if you take my 
advice, Isabel, you’ll be careful 
for your own sake how you air 
your sentiments. It wouldn’t 
be wise to make an enemy of 
him, after that night in the 
Lover’s Walk!” She laughed 
again, her spiteful, cutting 
laugh ; and before Isabel could 
retaliate—before she could ex- 
tricate the barbed shaft lying 
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in the words—turned on her 
heel and marched out of the 
room with stiff shoulders and 
head held virtuously high. 

All through the succeeding 
period of solitude and the sub- 
sequent hour of Daisy’s chatter, 
Isabel puzzled over the thrust, 
trying vainly to find its mean- 
ing, striving to understand 
whether it veiled a threat; 
then tea and the arrival of 
Carey and Tom Norris banished 
it from her mind, and when she 
retired to her room to dress for 
dinner her interest, her excite- 
ment, and her sense of indefin- 
ite anticipation were surging 
through her again, hot and 
exhilarating as before. 

Carey was alone in the draw- 
ing-room when she came down- 
stairs, but at their first words 
Father James appeared, his 
breviary under his arm. 

“Well! well! well!” he said 


cheerfully. “And do you know 
that the rain is nearlystopped?” 
“Nearly stopped, is it ?” said 
Carey, not very interestedly. 
“Nearly stopped, indeed ! 
Praise be toGod! Maybe we'll 
have a fine day to-morrow.” 


“Oh, goodness, I hope so!” 
said Isabel fervently. “To-day 
was terrible.” 

Carey looked at her and 
smiled. “ Was it very dull?” 

She shook her head, but her 
eyes sparkled. “I suppose 
twas better than being out in 
the wet.” 

‘Better! Good Lord, no! 
The rain was splendid; the 
rain was magnificent. There’s 
& feeling about scudding along 
in the car over wet roads that 
has no equal. Any fool can go 
out in fine weather. I wish I 
could show you what I mean!” 
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His eyes turned involuntarily 
towards the windows, beyond 
which the grey sky was show- 
ing rifts of watery light. 

As he looked, Tom Norris 
strolled in from the hall. “It’s 
going to clear up, after all!” 
he announced. ‘ Where are 
the girls? It’s ten past seven.” 
He compared his watch with 
the gilt clock on the mantel- 
piece. 

At that moment Daisy hur- 
ried in, full of apologies. “I’m 
awfully sorry to be late! Let’s 
go to dinner now; Polly will 
be in in a minute.” 

“In? Is she out?” asked 
Tom. 

“Yes. She said she should 
get a breath of air, if she was 
to catch her death fromit. She 
was awfully cross after lunch, 
and dashed off without a word 
to anybody. I don’t know what 
was the matter with her.” 

Tom laughed and whistled. 
“T tell you what,” he said, 
“Master Owen will have to 
mind his P’s and Q’s with 
Mary. But come along in—I 
have a raging appetite.” 

They all filed into the dining- 
room, and were barely seated 
at table when the banging of 
the hall door announced the 
return of the truant. 

Without ceremony Mary 
walked in. Her hat and fair 
hair were both plentifully 
sprinkled with rain, and her 
short skirt was splashed with 
mud ; but her cheeks were red 
from exercise, and there was 
decision and energy in the 
carriage of her head. 

Tom glanced up from his 
plate with a quizzical glance. 
“ Hallo, Polly!” he said. “I 
never thought ’twould take you 
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like that. 
didn’t!” 

Mary took off her hat and 
threw it on a chair; then she 
seated herself next to Father 
James, and began to rub her 
hands, which were wet and red 
from exposure to the weather. 

“Didn’t you?” she said 
coolly. ‘I’m glad I’m interest- 
ing for once.” 

Tom pretended not to hear. 
“ Just imagine a sensible girl 
like you driven to meandering 
by yourself on a wet evening! 
God help us! Love must be 
a terrible disease!” 

“Tis well, then, you were 
inoculated so young! Ste- 
phen, can I have some soup?” 

In banter and chaff between 
brother and sister, the dinner 
wore on until dessert was laid 
upon the table; then Tom, 
losing interest in the game, 
turned his attention to the rest 
of the company. 

“You're very quiet this even- 
ing, Father James,” he said. 
“What's the matter with 
you?” 

Father James, who had been 
listening to a low murmur of 
conversation carried on by 
Carey and Isabel under cover 
of Tom’s noisy jesting, started 
almost guiltily. “ Nothing is 
the matter,” he said. “I sup- 
pose I’m a bit dull from being 
in all day.” 

“Dull? Lord, no wonder! 
I felt like a stewed rabbit up 
in town.” 

“Why don’t you all go out, 
then?” said Mary. “’Tisn’t 
at all a bad night now.” 

As she spoke, she pushed 
away her plate, rose, and 
sauntered to the window. 

“IT wouldn’t mind another 


>Pon my word, I 
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turn myself, if any one else is 
on for it. Will you come, 
Daisy ?” 


Daisy rose. “I can’t, Polly. 


I must go and tuck Ted in. 
Perhaps 


He’ll ory if I don’t. 
Isabel will go.” 

Mary received the sugges- 
tion in cold silence; Isabel 
reddened at the obvious slight, 
and Carey stood up with some 
precipitation. 

“Is there any note-paper in 
the desk, Daisy?” he asked. 
“TI want to write a letter.” 

“Yes, there is, Stephen. I 
was writing there before din- 
ner.” 

It was Father James who 
answered; and, as if fearing 
his statement might be doubted, 
he went across to the desk and 
drew forth note-paper and en- 
velopes. 

At this point Mary turned 
away from the window and 
took up her hat. 

“Well, who’s coming?” 

Father James took an un- 
decided look at Carey; but, as 
he saw him seat himself at the 
desk with businesslike deci- 
sion, his expression relaxed. 

“T’m on for a turn, Mary,” 
he said. “If you'll wait while 
I get my hat.” 

“ All right, Father James! 
Tom, what about you?” 

Tom looked after Isabel, who 
was walking out of the room in 
Daisy’s wake. 

Mary stamped her foot. 
“Come on, for goodness’ sake! 
Don’t be always hanging be- 
tween two fires. I had a letter 
to-day from Aileen Burke, and 
there’s a message in it for you.” 

Mary knew her brother. 
There was no more hesitation ; 
and when Father James ap- 
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peared at the doorway with 
his hat in his hand, the three 
adventurers sallied forth into 
the hall. 

Carey, sitting at the desk, 
heard the sound of their feet 
on the bare boards, heard their 
talk and laughter, then heard 
the shutting of the hall door. 

Nothing in the world could 
have seemed to him so signifi- 
cant, so portentous, as that 
shutting of the door. By its 
heavy sound, convention, — 
family influence,—even friend- 
ship seemed to be shut away, 
leaving him alone with the 
subtle, secret things that 
lodge in a man’s soul. The 
silence that succeeded was in- 
tense; he found himself list- 
ening, the pen upraised in his 
hand, the sheet of paper before 
him still clean. 

But nothing came—not a 
breath, not a rustle. He 
dipped his pen into the ink; 
he wrote the date at the top of 
his letter ; then suddenly, with 
an overmastering, irresistible 
impulse, he pushed the writing 
materials from him, stood up, 
and crossing the hall, walked 
into the drawing-room. 

In the drawing-room the 
curtains had been drawn; on 
the centre table stood a lamp 
with a yellow shade, and 
seated within the circle of its 
light—her elbows on the table, 
her head supported by her 
hands—sat Isabel, with Mary’s 
Tolstoi open before her. 

At Carey’s entrance she 
started and jumped to her feet, 
causing the book to fall to the 
ground. 

“Goodness! How you fright- 
ened me!” she said, a dry, 
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nervous catch clipping her 
words. 

For answer, Carey came for- 
ward, picked up the book, and 
handed it to her. 

“Why aren’t you with the 
others?” he asked. ‘“ Why 
are you here by yourself?” 

She laughed, still nervous, 
still over-strung. ‘Oh, they 


didn’t want me; Mary Norris 
Couldn’t you 


didn’t want me. 
see?” 

The words were poured forth 
quickly, but it was the quick- 
ness of irrelevance. Each knew 
by intuition that both question 
and answer were mere con- 
ventionalities, cloaking the 
thoughts that were racing 
through their minds. 

For a moment Carey stood 
silent and undecided; then he 
walked to the window and 
drew back the curtain. 

“Tt’s quite fine,” he said, look- 
ing out. “There’s even a moon 
trying to come out. Look!” 

Isabel was standing by the 
table, the book in her hand, the 
yellow lamplight falling on her 
dress. 

“Look! Come here!” 

With her pulses throbbing 
and with a strange sensation in 
her throat, she came towards 
him across the silent room. 

“Look!” he said again. 
“The rain is over.” 

“Yes.” The word was spoken 
automatically. She was con- 
scious of nothing but his near 
presence, their intimate com- 
panionship in the dim window. 

“ Look here,” Carey said sud- 
denly in a tense, abrupt tone. 
“Let me take you out! Come 
with me in the car for half an 
hour !” 

2¢ 
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Isabel turned to him, her 
eyes alight and incredulous. 

“In the car?” 

“Why not? Where's the 
objection? If people can go 
for a walk, why not for a 
drive?” The faint opposition 
lent heat to his desire. 

“But could we?” 

He caught the note of yield- 
ing in her voice ; he seized upon 
it greedily. 

“Of course. Come on! Any 
minute they may be back.” 
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The fever in his thoughts ran 
through his voice, and its tone 
dominated her. Across the 
room the quiet lamp was mak- 
ing a pool of light ; but outside, 
in the struggling dimness of 
moon and cloud, there was a 
sense of elemental things. She 
looked through the window 
and her senses seemed to 
waver, swimming out upon the 
darkness, 

‘Very well!” she said below 
her breath. “ Very well!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“We'll go by the garden.” 

Carey’s voice was low, be- 
traying the nervous tenseness 
of the man ridden by his de- 
sires and devoured by the fear 
that they may be thwarted. 
Walking across the room, he 
caught the handle of the glass 
door, and Isabel heard him 
swear below his breath as the 
rusty lock creaked and groaned 
under his pressure. 

At last it swung open; and 
the clear air, drenched into 
added freshness, blew in across 
the room, making the lamp 
flame quiver. 

“What about coats?” she 
whispered. ‘“ We can’t go like 
this.” 

Carey paused in the act of 
stepping into the garden, and 
laughed with sudden embar- 
rassment. “Ofcourse!” he said 
awkwardly. “I was forgetting 
coats.” 

With instinctive caution, 
like people who are subcon- 
sciously sensitive of a guilty 
act, they stepped quickly and 
silently back across the room 
and out into the hall. 


“There’s nothing of mine 
here,” Isabel said in the same 
lowered voice, as they stopped 
before the laden hat-stand. 

“Never mind! Take any- 
thing. What about this?” 
He unhooked a long tweed 
ulster and held it up. 

“ That’s Mary’s.” 

“Then put it on—and let 
Mary be useful for once in her 
life!” 

They both laughed inaudibly, 
as he held the coat out for her 
and she slipped her arms into 
the sleeves. 

“Now, a hat! Can you man- 
age this?” He took down a 
tweed shooting-hat. 

She looked at it doubtfully. 
“°Twill be fearfully big.” 

“All the better! ‘Twill 
stick on!” 

She laughed again softly and 
excitedly, as she put on the hat 
and drew it down over her ears. 

“What on earth do I look 
like?” 

He paused in the act of put- 
ting on his own coat and looked 
down at the face raised to his. 

“Trresistible!” he said curt- 
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ly, and turning on his heel he 
led the way back across the 
drawing-room and through the 
open glass door. 

As she followed him into the 
garden, he paused to close it. 

“We can come back by the 
hall door,” he explained. ‘‘Now, 
right across the strawberry- 
beds to the little gate in the 
wall! Give me your hand. 
'Twould be a nasty place to 
stumble.” 

Unresistingly she let him 
lead her through the darkness, 
the heavy wet rhubarb leaves 
flapping against her skirts, the 
ghostly apple-trees drooping 
dark and rain-laden above her 
head. It was only when they 
had passed through the garden 
door and emerged into the big, 
paved farmyard that he re- 
leased her hand. 

“Now we're safe!” he said. 
“It’s a matter of minutes 
now !” 

Very carefully he struck a 
match, guarding it from the 
damp air; and having taken 
his bearings, walked across to 
the great gate of the coach- 
house and lifted the iron bar 
from its socket. He swore 
again, as the bar reluctantly 
yielded ; then he stepped back, 
as the heavy doors swung out- 
ward. 

In the shadows of the white- 
washed house the car loomed 
black and impressive. He 
stepped up to it, striking an- 
other match. 

“Mike hasn’t put a sponge 
to her yet. The idle ruffian! 
You won’t mind?” 

“No. Of course not!” 

“Right! Then in you get!” 
_ Burning with excitement, 
living as she had never lived 
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before save in her dreams, 
Isabel stepped into the car, 
buttoning up her coat and 
pulling her hat well down over 
her hair. 

In another moment the 
lamps were lighted, the en- 
gines set in motion, and the 
car was a restive animal, trem- 
bling, quivering to be off. 
Carey mounted to his place, 
and with a silence and pre- 
cision that seemed to Isabel 
magical, they glided out into 
the yard and down the long, 
wet avenue. 

She drew a sharp breath, 
and leant back in her seat, 
clasping her hands upon her 
knees, as her eyes took in the 
fleeting vision of the house 
with its lighted windows, and 
her face was assailed by the 
cool, delicious sweep of damp 
night air. It was the same 
attitude that she had assumed 
on the day, weeks ago, that 
she had first occupied this 
place at Carey’s side,—the same 
position, the same circum- 
stance,—yet what leagues had 
been covered in the field of in- 
timacy since that first drive! 

The five-barred gate at the 
end of the avenue was open, 
and without pause he guided 
the car out into the boreen 
with the high white hedges, 
where the luxurious scent of 
the hawthorn was lying heavy 
on the air. The remembrance 
of her drive in Mrs Power's 
carriage flashed back upon 
Isabel with the warm, envelop- 
ing perfume, as they splashed 
down the lane and over the 
small stone bridge. 

Emerging upon the high- 
road, a choice of ways became 
inevitable, and she felt her 
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heart bound with new excite- 
ment as Carey discarded the 
direction of Waterford, and, 
turning the car to the right, 
headed for the open country. 

On any night the adventure 
would have been breathless ; 
but to-night the elements con- 
spired with fate in the making 
of an effect. As they passed 
into the wide roadway, the 
whole panorama of the sky 
opened before them,—the great 
ragged space of the heavens 
rent by the moon’s knife; the 
clouds, massed in grey banks to 
the likeness of towers, ram- 
parts, castles; the moon her- 
self, alternately revealed and 
hidden as the rolling veil of 
mist was blown over her pale 
face. It was a wonderful sky 
picture, pregnant with mys- 
tery, suggestion, peril; but 
Isabel, looking up from her 
own wild thoughts, found no 
fear, no menace, in its wide, 
wind-swept surface. 

Like a great beast, the car 
sped onward over the wet and 
shining roadway, past thick 
hedges, trees in full leaf, vast 
corn-fields that in the ghostly 
light looked like grey, en- 
croaching seas. No word was 
spoken as they fled on, gaining 
speed with the flying moments. 
It was a mad drive—mad as 
the thoughts that were racing 
through their minds. Death 
would have come to either of 
them then without a tremor; 
for in every life there is at 
least one such hour as this— 
when physical danger and 
moral danger are alike mean- 
ingless, when the soul lifts to 
the immensity of conscious 
power, defying fate. 

Onward, onward into the 
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night they ploughed, the mys- 
terious country flying by them, 
the water hissing from the 
swirling wheels. Here and 
there a gate-post flashed by, 
vividly white; here and there 
a cottage shot into the dark- 
ness, the coppery - pink of its 
windows forming the high 
lights in a picture where dense 
black tree-trunks were the 
shadows. Each landmark on 
the road fied past, barely wak- 
ing recognition in Carey’s 
mind. The Police Barrack 
with its sharp white outline; 
the railway cutting, where the 
car seemed to leap as it shot 
across the rails; the forked 
roads, conjuring the gallows of 
old times or the staked body of 
the suicide ; the scattered lights 
of Kilmacthomas, where the 
road for the first time faces 
the mountains that lie behind 
Dungarvan ! 

Like a fiend unloosed, the 
car thundered on—on towards 
the mountains and the sea, 
For the first time since they 
had left Kilmeaden, Isabel 
turned and looked at Carey, 
seated tense and rigid at the 
wheel. 

‘“‘ How far have we come?” 

“ Fifteen miles.” The words 
seemed phantom things, caught 
and tossed to her by the wind. 

“How far are we going?” 

Either he could not or he 
would not hear; for he urged 
the car forward, taking no 
notice of the question. 

Up hill they sped, down hill, 
then once more up hill to the 
handful of houses, scarcely 
worth the name of village, 
that crowns the summit of 
the land ; then once again the 
road dropped steeply —down, 
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down, past the sparse trees, 
past the barren fields that 
whisper of the coast, until 
at last, with what seemed like 
a great convulsion, the car 
groaned to the sharply applied 
brake, quivering through all 
its powerful frame like a liv- 
ing thing, and stopped to its 
master’s bidding. 

Isabel caught her breath, 
sharply, audibly; Carey leant 
back in his seat, inactive for 
a moment after the immense 
strain of the drive. At last he 
turned and looked at her. 

“Was there ever a drive like 
that?” 

His voice was low and unlike 
itself; and Isabel sat silent. 

“That was living, wasn’t 
it?” 

She whispered something, 
but neither of them heard any 
word. 


Then he stood up, a power- 
ful, sombre figure in the de- 
serted silence of the night. 


“Let us get out! Do you 
know that that’s Dungarvan 
just below us—that Helvic 
Head and Ardmore are round 
to the right? We're almost 
in County Cork.” 

He spoke rapidly, uncer- 
tainly, and stepping to the 
ground, he leant against the 
car, as if still exhausted from 
his tremendous achievement. 

“Come!” he said at last, 
turning to her suddenly. 

Obediently she rose, and for 
& moment paused on the step 
of the car, looking down at him. 

That moment was supreme; 
their eyes, meeting in the 
gloom, spoke secret things; 
their souls found each other 
In the profound solitude. In 
perfect silence Carey put out 
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his arms and lifted her from 
her place. 

He lifted her down, but his 
arms did not relax as her feet 
touched the ground. 

Thrilled and quivering, she 
stood motionless in his embrace, 
conscious of his eyes fixed upon 
her, intimately conscious of the 
hard throbbing of his heart— 
that sensation which every 
woman experiences for the 
first time with wonder and 
with fear. 

“You know, don’t you, why 
I brought you here?” 

Her lips parted, but again 
no wordcame. She was aware 
in every fibre of his intensity, 
of his passion, of the reality 
that was sweeping through 
their lives. 

“T wanted you away from 
Kilmeaden—I wanted you all 
to myself. Do you under- 
stand? All to myself. Ive 
been mad for you for weeks— 
for weeks. Ever since I first 
saw you I’ve wanted this. 
There’s no use denying it, 
there’s no use fighting it. 
Every man has his day. Why 
shouldn’t I have mine?” 

She struggled a little in his 
clasp. 

“Look at me!” he said. 
‘‘Look at me! I’ve pictured 
this «a hundred times—a 
thousand times; and a thou- 
sand times I’ve trampled it 
down. Butit’s no good! It’s 
no good! You're always before 
me—your eyes—your hair— 
your mouth.” He bent sud- 
denly and kissed her—kissed 
her violently. 

“Do you care for me? Tell 
me! Do you?” 

She struggled again; then 
his passion kindled a fire in 
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her; she threw back her head 
with a wild, free gesture, and 
her eyes blazed as they met his. 

“Yes, I care. I’ve always 
cared.” 

For acknowledgment he re- 
leased her suddenly, and tak- 
ing her face between his hands, 
turned it up to the wan light. 
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“Is that the truth? The 
honest truth?” 

Her glance answered his, 
burningly, seriously. “Yes; 
the honest truth.” 

His hands dropped with a 
gesture of finality. “Then, by 
God, I’'d go down to hell for 
you!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Nearly an hour after the car 
had sped silently down the 
Kilmeaden avenue, Daisy — 
placid, unthinking, wholly 
unsuspicious of the mine be- 
neath her feet—came slowly 
down from the nursery, carry- 
ing her work-basket and a 
handful of socks. 

The drawing-room, with its 
shaded lamp, its bowls of 


flowers, its quiet atmosphere, 


wore an air of innocence, as 
though no breath of passion 
had swept across it; but if the 
walls and furniture gave no 
hint of drama, human emotion 
was not unrepresented, for 
Mary stood in the middle of 
the room, all the rigidity of 
determination in her small 
figure, all the suggestion of 
controlled excitement in the 
pose of her head. 

“So you're back?” Daisy 
said without looking at her, 
as she stepped calmly to the 
table and seated herself in the 
light of the lamp. ‘What 
did you do with Tom and 
Father James?” 

“They’re in the dining-room, 
playing chess.” 

Mary’s tone was sharp, 
acutely sharp, but Daisy was 
unobservant. 

“Oh!” was all she said; 


then she added indifferently, 
‘“* And where’s Isabel ?” 

Mary made a little sound of 
sarcastic contempt. 

“Tsabel! Don’t ask me!” 

Then at last Daisy’s attention 
was caught. ‘“ What's the 
matter, Polly?” she said, look- 
ing up. 

“T suppose you didn’t hear 
anything, while you were up 
with Ted?” 

“Hear anything? No. What 
would I hear?” 

“T thought you might have 
heard the car coming out of 
the yard about an hour ago.” 

“The car? At this hour of 
the night? The car?” 

“Yes. Thecar! The car!” 
said Mary, mimicking her. 
“Qh, Daisy, you make me 
sick |” 

In blank surprise, Daisy 
dropped the sock that she was 
holding. 

“What on earth is the mat- 
ter with you? What on earth 
do you mean?” 

Mary turned upon her. “I 
mean, Daisy, that you’re such 
a fool that a person can hardly 
even feel sorry for you!” 

The attack was so sweeping 
and so unexpected that Daisy 
sat and stared. 

Then it was that Mary, 
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stung to definite action, boil- 
ing with accumulated know- 
ledge, dealt her swiftest, best- 
aimed blow. 

“Stephen has taken out the 
car—and taken Isabel in it!” 


“Stephen! But, why? 
Where?” 

“Ah, that’s left to the im- 
agination! But, then, of 


course, you have none!” 

“Mary, what are you talk- 
ing about? What do you 
mean?” For the first time a 
note of uneasiness sounded in 
Daisy’s voice; her fingers un- 
consciously fumbled with her 
work-basket. 

For answer, Mary walked 
over to the table and stood 
looking down at her. ‘ Daisy,” 
she said with deliberation, 
“do you mean to tell me that 
you really are as great a fool 
as you appear? That all these 
weeks you have never seen 
what I saw and what every- 
body in Waterford saw—that 
Stephen is head over ears in 
love with Isabel Costello?” 

Like a child who has been 
dealt a slap across the face, 
Daisy jumped up, letting her 
work-basket fall to the ground 
in a confusion of needles and 
threads. 

“Mary! Mary, you’re mad!” 

“Mad? Oh, I’m not the one 
that’s mad!” 

“But, Stephen! 
he’s married |” 

Daisy’s mind, trained in a 
circumscribed space, fed upon 
chosen food, refused the prob- 
lem as something irreconcil- 
able. 

Mary, overmastered by im- 
patience, threw out her arms 
m a gesture of exaspera- 
tion. “ Married, indeed! Good 


But—but 
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heavens, when will you learn 
sense? I tell you any living 
soul but yourself would have 
seen it weeks ago. I saw it 
at the Fair Hiil dance, the 
very first time he danced with 
her. ‘Tis true, indeed, that 
there are no people so blind as 
those who won’t see!” 

“But, Mary, how could it 
be? How could it?” There 
was panic in Daisy’s voice 
now, mingling with the in- 
credulity. 

Again Mary threw up her 
hands. “Oh, you exasperate 
me! You make me furious, 
when I see you going on day 
after day, eating and sleeping 
and smiling as if nothing was 
wrong! And all the time those 
two are laughing up their 
sleeves, to think what a fool 
you are!” 

A crimson wave flooded 
Daisy’s face. ‘Polly! Polly! 
Oh, Polly, don’t!” she cried ; 
and her voice ran up the 
whole scale of emotions until 
it ended in a cry of pain. 

At the sound Mary’s manner 
softened. “I don’t mean to 
be nasty,” she said, “but you 
make me wild. It’s too much 
of a good thing when a mar- 
ried man goes out driving at 
ten o’clock at night with an 
unmarried girl!” 

With a distracted gesture 
Daisy pushed the fair hair 
from her forehead. 

“But, Polly,” she cried, “it’s 
impossible! It’s impossible! 
It’s out of the question!” 

“Out of the question, no 
doubt! But, all the same, 
Stephen — the immaculate 
Stephen —is careering about 
the roads at the present mo- 
ment with the prettiest girl 
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he’s ever met in his life. For 
she is that, whatever you or I 
may say!” 

This touched Daisy to some- 
thing nearer and more vital 
than fear: as far as the great 
passion could have being in her 
nature, jealousy flared up. 

“Do you mean that he ad- 
mires her — that he notices 
her?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

There was no ignoring the 
conviction in Mary’s tone, and 
before it the poor flimsy rags 
of Daisy’s self-possession were 
scattered. 

““How dare you say that, 
Mary!” she cried. ‘“ How 
dare you think such a thing! 
Stephen has always been a 
good husband—always, always 
from the very first. What do 
you know about it? You read 
those horrible foreign novels, 
and you think things happen 
here like they do abroad. But 
I tell you they don’t. It’s 
different—it’s different!” 

“Men are never different.” 

Again the conviction in the 
tone swept Daisy’s mind like 
a cold wind. 

“What do you mean?” 

“What Isay. That you are 
a fool and that Stephen is—a 
man.” 

The pause that followed was 
long and deadly; when Daisy 
spoke again it was in a thin, 
faint voice. 

“What makes you say that? 
Is it only because Stephen has 
taken her out to-night?” 

“No; it isn’t.” 

“Then what?” 

“Things that people have 
told me.” ; 

“What people ?” 
‘*One person—Owen... 


” 
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“Owen?” 

“Yes, Owen. Owen has 
summed her up pretty accur- 
ately, I can tell you! Oh, he 
was quite honest about it; he 
admitted that just at first he 
was taken with her, like the 
rest of the men, but he had 
enough of her that night at 
Fair Hill. You remember 
my telling you at the time 
that there was something 
behind that story of the 
cigarette?” 

ew 
dry. 
“Well, the something behind 
it was—Stephen !” 

There was the weight of a 
definite fact in this last pro- 
nouncement—to Daisy’s narrow 
conceptions, something final 
and abyssmal. 

‘“‘ And where are they now?” 
she cried, her sudden distrac- 
tion linking the past with the 
present. ‘ How long are they 
gone? Polly, what hour was 
it? What hour was it when 
they went?” 

“"Twas nine,” said Mary, 
knowing the value of a brief 
statement. 

Daisy’s glance sought the 
clock. “And now it’s after 
ten; it’s nearly half-past ten. 
Mary, what could they be doing 
for an hour and a half?” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders 
with a world of suggestion; 
then her eyes met her sister’s. 
“Tl tell you what you can be 
doing—if you have an ounce of 
spirit, an ounce of sense.” 

“What ?” 

“ Be thinking out what you'll 
say to Stephen when he does 
come back.” 

With a frightened gesture 
Daisy put out her hand. 


Daisy’s voice was 
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“Polly! Polly! I couldn’t 
meet them—TI couldn’t meet 
her!” 


“Don’t be afraid! She won’t 
be anxious to meet you. But 
you must see Stephen. Every- 
thing depends on your seeing 
him to-night; everything de- 
pends on what you say to-night. 
You're his wife. You must 
assert yourself.” 

“Polly!” 

“T mean whatI say. You're 
his wife; make him know it.” 

“Polly! Polly, you're not 
going?” She sprang up, as 
Mary walked towards the door. 

“Yes, I am. It’s between 

ou two.” 

“But, Polly!” Her tone was 
piteous, her face white. “ Polly, 
Ican’t—I can’t. I’m afraid.” 

Mary paused with her hand 
on the door. “But you must! 
No one can help you to-night. 
It’s between you and him. All 
you have to do is to remember 
one thing—that you're his 
wife.” 

With quiet decision she 
walked out of the room, and 
Daisy sank back into her chair. 

The half hour that followed 
was the worst that had come 
to her in all her narrow, 
sheltered life. Pain, jealousy, 
acute nervous anticipation 
warred in her brain like a peal 
of discordant bells. Hot rage 
scorched her, as the hands of 
the old gilt clock crept on, 
marking the minutes; cold 
dread chilled her bodily, as her 
imagination strove to conjure 
her interview with Stephen. 
A dozen times she started up, 
imagining the sound of the 
car; and at the realisation of 
each mistake, she sank back 
again, physically sick and 
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faint. When at last the real 
sound came—no myth of the 
brain, but the whirr and grind 
of tyres on the wet gravel— 
her whole life seemed to ebb 
away, leaving her utterly cold, 
utterly impotent. 

Holding to the back of a 
chair, she stood listening with 
morbid intentness. Mary had 
closed the drawing-room door, 
but in the silence of the night 
each sound of the return came 
to her distinctly—the throb of 
the engines, the crunch of the 
brake, the succeeding silence 
that told of the entry into the 
house; she heard the feet on 
the uncarpeted hall, she heard 
the hat-stand sway as fresh 
wraps were added to its load; 
then she heard Isabel’s voice, 
sounding astonishingly full and 
vital. 

“Good-night!” it said. “I 
suppose they’re gone to bed— 
if they’re not playing cards.” 

Then Carey’s voice, very low 
in tone. “Good-night! Sleep 
well!” 

Then a silence, a silence in 
which her strained imagination 
suddenly took fire, burning up 
her impotence. 

In that second of intense 
jealousy she could almost have 
gone forward, have opened the 
door and confronted them ; but 
conventionality checked her. 
She waited until Isabel’s light 
step passed down the hall, and 
Carey walked back to the car; 
then she ran across the room, 
pulled back the curtain, and 
pushed up the sash of the 
window. 

“Stephen ! ” called. 
“ Stephen!” 

To her own ears her voice 
was harsh and dry; but to 


she 
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Stephen, stepping into the car, 
it was merely arresting. 

“Who's that?” he called. 
“Is that you, Daisy?” 

‘Yes, itis. I’m here, in the 
drawing-room. I want to 
speak to you.” 

Carey had set the engines in 
motion again; he raised his 
head, trying to catch the words 
above their drumming. 

“What is it?” he called 


again. “Do you want me?” 
“Yes, I do. I want you 
now.” 


This time the voice was 
sharp and penetrating: with- 
out further hesitation he stepped 
to the ground and passed back 
across the hall and into the 
drawing-room. 

Daisy, standing in the middle 
of the room, with agitation 
and nervous strain written in 
every line of her figure, fastened 
her gaze upon him —seeing 
with an observation born of 
the moment that he was paler 
than she had ever known him, 
that his faced looked strained, 
his eyes very dark. 

Had his instincts been less 
keen than they were to-night, 
he must have noticed the intent- 
ness of her regard; but with 
senses sharpened to a point, 
he saw in a flash all that her 
glance portended, all that it 
inevitably presaged. 

“Well?” he said very quietly ; 
and Daisy, with her eyes still 
upon his face, repeated the 
word. 

“Well?” 

Then, manlike, he sought for 
the worst at once. 

“Well?” he said. “What 
is it? Why are you looking 
at me like that?” 

“As if you didn’t know!” 
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she cried out suddenly. “What 
a fool you must think I am— 
never to know, never to see 
what all Waterford sees and 
knows!” 

He drew back a step, steady- 
ing his nerves. 

“And may I ask what it is 
that all Waterford sees and 
knows?” 

“Why, that you’re forgetting 
me—that you're forgetting that 
youre a married man—that 
this Costello girl a 

“Stop!” said Carey, so 
violently that her voice failed 
and died away. “I know where 
you got thisideafrom. I know 
the reliable source from which 
it comes.” 

Daisy swayed a little. 
“Stephen! Stephen, does she 
matter as much as that?” 

Carey checked his vehe- 
mence. “I cannot have a girl 
slandered.” 

“Then she’s more to you 
than me? You put her before 
me?” 

Again his feelings surged 
within him, driving the blood 
to his face. 

‘“‘ Have you ever had to com- 
plain of that?” he demanded. 
‘“‘ Have I ever failed in the bar- 
gain of our marriage? Oh, 
I’ve held to it well! You've 
had nothing to complain of!” 

“But now it’s different! 
Stephen, it’s true what I said? 
Isn’t it? Isn’t it? She 
matters to you now; you put 
her before me now?” 

Carey stood silent. 

“Stephen! Stephen!” Her 
voice rose, straining his taut- 
ened nerves. 

“For God’s sake, let me 
alone!” he cried suddenly. 
“Haven’t I done all a man 
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could do? MHaven’t I made 
you @ position, and earned you 
money, and given you a house? 
What more does a woman ask 
from her husband!” 

“Stephen!” she cried again. 

In her distress it seemed that 
she could only articulate his 
name ; and with each repetition 
came the added pain of a soul 
struggling into existence. Poor, 
trivial Daisy, who had sipped 
so fastidiously at the cup of 
life, was tasting its dregs in 
those bitter moments. ‘“ Oh, 
Stephen!” she cried wildly. 
“Tell me it’s not true! Tell 
me it’s all a lie, and I'll believe 
you!” She ran forward and 
caught his arm. 

But the cry fell on deaf ears ; 
Carey’s nerves were strained to 
snapping-point. At the touch 
of her hand all the selfish man- 
hood in him revolted against 
her. 

“Let me alone!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“Haven’t I given 
enough? Haven’t you drained 
me dry—you Norrises?” 

It was the first brutal word 
he had ever spoken to her, and 
she bent under it. With a 
piteous little gesture, she threw 
out her hands and burst into 
tears. 

It was the last straw—this 
sound of woman’s weeping. He 
turned upon her savagely. 
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“Be quiet!” he said. “Don’t 
bring the house about our 
ears!” 

She sobbed on, immersed in 
her misery. 

“Daisy! Be quiet! 
you I can’t bear this!” 

A louder, longer, more de- 
spairing sob was all that 
answered him. 

“Very well, then!” With 
the quick, nervous step of a 
man resolved, he walked to the 
door. 

As she heard the handle turn 
she looked round, her fair hair 
dishevelled, her face flooded 
with tears. 

“Stephen! Stephen, where 
are you going?” 

Carey never paused, never 
looked back. “I’m going up 
to town. I’m going to Lady 
Lane.” 

The words paralysed her. 
Never in the five years of their 
married life had he slept out of 
his own house—never had he 
spoken in this voice of cold 
dislike. A great terror surged 
over her, and the little card- 
house of her contentment 
swayed as in a tornado. 

“Stephen !” shecried. “Ste- 
phen, don’t leave me! Don’t 
go! Stephen!” 

But the cry was lost in the 
swish and splash of the car, as 
it fled past the house. 


I tell 
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A PRIESTESS 


NEVER had an author a 
more unpleasant surprise than 
was Scott’s when early in 
1809 he received a posthumous 
letter and a copy of her will 
addressed to him by Miss 
Anna Seward. For they con- 
veyed to him the melancholy 
intelligence that the Swan of 
Lichfield had appointed him 
her literary executor. What 
his feelings at the time were 
we may reasonably conjecture. 
A year later, while he was 
gallantly struggling to carry 
out the behest, he relieved his 
mind in a letter to Joanna 
Baillie. 


“The despair which I used to feel 
on receiving poor Miss Seward’s let- 
ters, whom I really liked, gave me 
a most unsentimental horror for 
sentimental letters. The crossest 
thing I ever did in my life was to 
poor dear Miss Seward: she wrote 
me in an evil hour (I had never seen 
her, mark that!) a long and most 
passionate epistle upon the death of 
a dear friend, whom I had never 
seen neither, concluding with a 
charge not to attempt answering the 
said letter, for she was dead to the 
world, &c., &c., &c. Never were com- 
mands more literally obeyed. I re- 
mained as silent as the grave, till 
the lady made so many inquiries 
after me, that I was afraid of my 
death being prematurely announced 
by a sonnet or an elegy. When I 
did see her, however, she did interest 
me very much, and I am now doing 
penance for my ill-breeding by sub- 
mitting to edit her posthumous 
poetry, most of which is absolutely 
execrable. This, however, is the 
least of my evils, for when she pro- 
posed this bequest to me, which I 
could not in decency refuse, she com- 
bined it with a request that I would 
publish her whole literary corre- 
spondence. This I declined on prin- 
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ciple, having a particular aversion to 
perpetuating that sort of gossip ; but 
what availed it? Lo! to ensure the 

ublication, she left it to an Edin- 
one bookseller ; and I anticipate 
the horror of seeing myself adver- 
tised for a live poet like a wild beast 
on a painted streamer, for I under- 
stand all her friends are depicted 
therein in body, mind, and manners. 
So much for the risks of sentimental 
correspondence.”s 


The whole story of Scott’s 
sentimental relations with 
Anna Seward is a delightful 
comedy, though it ended, as we 
have seen, in no laughing 
matter for him. In response 
to a gift of the first two 
volumes of ‘The Border Min- 
strelsy,’ Miss Seward sent a 
gushing reply—and a little 
trifle from her own Muse, 
which Scott gallantly included 
in his third volume. This was 
a Scots ballad entitled “ Rich 
Auld Willie’s Farewell,” the 
transcribing of which must 
have made Scott, like the 
framers of the Chaldee MS., 
fall off his chair with laughter. 
For this is the manner of Auld 
Willie’s speech :— 

“ Farewell, my deep glens, speck’t wi’ 
sloes, 
O’ tangled hazels full ! 


Farewell, my thymy lea, where lows 
My kine, and glourin’ bull. 


Farewell, my gowk, thy warning note, 
Then aft-times ca’d aloud, 
Tho’ o the word that thrill’d thy 
throat, 
Gude faith, I wasna proud ! 


And, pawky gowk, sae free that 
mad’st, 
Or ere I hangéd be, 
Would I might learn if true thou 
said’st, 
When sae thou said’st to me!” 
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This was a brave beginning 
to the friendship, and the de- 
lighted poetess fell into rapt- 
ures of Sewardese over Scott’s 
own ballad of “Cadyow Castle,” 
especially the fifteenth stanza 
about the “mountain bull.” 
“You Salvator! you Claude! 
—what a night scene! what 
an animated description of the 
onset of the morning chase! 
Your bull!—what a sublime 
creature!” This fusilade of 
flattery must have taken away 
Scott’s breath. At all events, 
he had not the heart to close 
the correspondence, which went 
on for the next five years and 
culminated in his visiting Lich- 
field—one of those stately little 
cities, as Lockhart describes it 
in ‘Reginald Dalton,’ “with 
the stately little parsons walk- 
ing about them, two or three 
abreast, in well-polished shoes, 
and blameless silk aprons, 
some of them; and grand old 
churches, and spacious well- 
built closes, and trim gardens ; 
and literary spinsters.” The 
visit was splendidly successful. 
The wizard proved a very 
docile lion: “one hour only 
before that which he fixed for 
his departure, our northern 
luminary, by repeated and 
vehement sclicitation, was per- 
suaded to shine upon us till 
ten the next day.” In the 
memoirs with which he pre- 
faced his compulsory task 
three years later, Scott repaid 
the compliment very gallantly : 
“Her appearance and conver- 
sation were... well worth 
@ longer pilgrimage. Miss 
Seward, when young, must 
have been exquisitely beauti- 
ful; for, in advanced age, the 
regularity of her features, the 
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fire and expression of her 
countenance, gave her the 
appearance of beauty — and 
almost of youth.” 

Thus far the friendship was 
amusing enough. It was only 
on that spring morning of 
1809 that Scott found reason 
to damn sentiment with the 
sincerity of Sir Peter Teazle. 
For Anna Seward had made 
her plans very cunningly. Her 
poems, her father’s poems, her 
juvenile letters, four sermons, 
&c., she left to her “friend 
and correspondent, Walter 
Scott, Esq., of Edinburgh.” 
To Archibald Constable she 
bequeathed all her later letters, 
from 1784 till her death. The 
latter, in twelve half- bound 
quarto volumes, were to be 
found “in a blue-hair trunk,” 
and Miss Seward adds de- 
fiantly that “voluminous as is 
the collection, it does not in- 
clude a twentieth part of my 
epistolary writing.” And 
further, Mr Constable is 
charged in a quite peremptory 
way to see to it that he 
publishes “two volumes of the 
said letters annually.” In 
later days Christopher and his 
merry men in the Old Saloon 
could not have wished “The 
Crafty” in a more comical 
pickle. But, like Scott, he 
grasped the nettle bravely, 
deviating from his instruc- 
tions only so far as to let loose 
upon the world all at once the 
precious contents of the blue- 
hair box. And it was Con- 
stable’s sympathy for his fellow- 
victim that enabled Scott to 
overhaul the correspondence 
and delete the more fatuous 
tributes to his fame. Scott's 
own critique is a masterpiece 
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of euphemism. How could the 
unique jargon of Sewardese be 
more elegantly defined ? 


“Miss Seward was in practice 
trained and attached to that school 
of picturesque and florid description, 
of lofty metaphor and bold personi- 
fication, of a diction which inversion 
and the use of compound epithets 
rendered as remote as possible from 
the tone of ordinary language, which 
was introduced, or at least rendered 
fashionable, by Darwin, but which 
was too remote from common life 
and natural expression to retain its 


popularity.” 


To discuss Scott’s relations 
with Anna Seward at this 
stage is a violent inversion of 
chronology and _ biographical 
propriety. But it has this to 
justify it: it introduces at 
once the most distinguished of 
her friends, and reveals many 
of her leading characteristics, 
—her egregious vanity, her 
snobbishness, her literary 
futility. From the Scott in- 
cident it is, too, a natural 
transition to the plight of her 
latest victim! The same 
measure of sympathy neces- 
sarily cannot be meted out to 
Mr Lucas. For his work is 
not the pious fulfilment of a 
testamentary wish: it is the 
partial failure of an impious 
jest. Mr Lucas obviously (for 
there could be no other reason) 
set out in quest of a little 
harmless merriment, and re- 
solved to demonstrate with his 
wonted lightness of touch that 
the Swan of Lichfield was a 
goose. But, lo! the miracle 
has happened, and once again 
Miss Seward has won a 
posthumous triumph. For Mr 
Lucas has lost himself in the 
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mazes of her folly, and emerges 
something of a saddened man, 
Nay, he even appears to have 
stayed so long in the company 
of the Swan and her friends as 
to harbour a doubt that they 
were after all wiser than they 
have been called. So much at 
least we infer from the in- 
creasing indecision of his irony 
as the book proceeds. The fun 
grows less and less furious, 
and the curtain falls on the 
jester yawning over his joke. 
Now, it is only a limited con- 
dolence that we can extend 
to Mr Lucas. Scott’s yawns 
were pardonable, for he did 
not essay to joke. And when 
all is said, Mr Lucas had 
excellent materials for mirth, 
His book abounds in it, but it 
is not very easy to find. We 
are tempted to hazard the 
guess that Mr Lucas aimed at 
writing a book of a certain 
size, and discovered too late 
that the fun would not run to 
such a length. The result is 
that he gives us the rough ore, 
not the refined gold. Another 
probable explanation of the 
faults of the book is suggested 
by Mr Lucas’s well-earned 
reputation as a skilful maker 
of anthologies. He has here 
collected most of the good 
things in literature pertaining 
to the Swan and her friends, 
But he has not entirely suc- 
ceeded in fusing them into a 
compact and orderly narrative. 
There are many pages of 
quotations with scarcely a 
gleam of golden fatuity to 
relieve their solemn and 
pompous nonsense. This is 
regrettable, because we refuse, 
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even at the bidding of one of 
Mr Punch’s staff, to take Anna 
Seward seriously, and it was 
plainly the duty of a present- 
day humorist to display to its 
best advantage the uninten- 
tional humour of the Swan. 
For it is her only chance of 
remembrance. A well-meaning 
contemporary eulogist de- 
scribed her in rather ambig- 
uous terms as 


“The flower of England’s virgin train, 
Boast of our isle, Lichfield’s peculiar 
pride.” 


That is an admirable defini- 
tion of Anna Seward, “ Lich- 
field’s peculiar pride.” We 
could have wished that Mr 
Lucas had kept more resolutely 
in view the more popular, and 
in this case the more suitable, 
significance of the adjective 
“ peculiar.” 

Mr Lucas is always happy 


in his planning of books, and 
he never had a happier idea 
than to re-create a type of 


eighteenth century literary 
coterie by describing the 
Lichfield of the later Georgian 
days. But, as we have said, 
he has attempted too large a 
canvas, so that it is ultimately 
a puzzle to decide whether he 
is in jest or earnest. That he 
is not entirely in earnest is 
suggested by many rash gener- 
alisations, and by not a few 
misprints and errors. It is 
certainly a wild statement to 
say that there was no humor- 
ous woman between Anne 
Page and Jane Austen. We 
should be prepared to risk a 
lance on behalf of Fanny 
Burney and Mrs Thrale. And 
Mr Lucas, tired of his self- 
imposed joke, allows Miss 
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Pinkerton to prescribe a 
“blackboard” for the im- 
provement of Amelia Sed- 
ley’s figure, describes a famous 
coach as “the Derby Ditty,” 
and addresses an important 
letter of Scott’s to Lockhart 
(then a boy of sixteen) instead 
of to Joanna Baillie. These 
are small matters, but just 
because they are unlike Mr 
Lucas’s methods, they are 
worth mentioning as a curious 
instance of the power of the 
Swan over those who would 
call her a goose. It is yet 
@ more serious blemish in Mr 
Lucas’s method of construc- 
tion that he devotes an entire 
chapter to “The Last Great 
Word - Painter.” This is Mr 
Lucas’s facetious description 
of George Robins, the auction- 
eer. And if the reader, not 
unnaturally, inquires what 
George is doing in this galley, 
the answer is that this prince 
of hammermen in June 1832 
sold to General Yorke the 
mansion of Plas Newydd, 
where once lived the famous 
hermit Ladies of Llangollen, 
who once upon a time were 
visited by Anna Seward. 
With equal reason Mr Lucas 
might have given us a little 
chapter on the later history 
of Abbotsford, and the private 
misfortunes of the Ballantynes. 

Genius of the Sewardian 
kind is invariably precocious, 
its chief characteristic being 
that time brings it no develop- 
ment. When she was ten, 
she wrote an ode to Spring, 
beginning— 

‘¢ Fairest quarter of the year, 

Dost thou then at last appear, 


Clad in this thy golden dress, 
Bright presage of happiness?” 
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And it is certain that she 
could not have done any 
better when she was famous 
and fifty. The Palace at Lich- 
field, where the city’s pecu- 
liar pride lived for fifty-five 
years, was in one respect not 
an ideal home for a poet. For 
Canon Seward himself wrote 
verses, and regarded with some 
disapproval his daughter’s per- 
formances on the family lyre. 
They might have sung sweetly 
together in their one nest, had 
not a rival songster, in the 
shape of Erasmus Darwin, 
brutally informed the Canon 
that he was not a poet, but 
the father of one. Whereupon 


the Canon, with pained resig- 
nation, laid aside his sing- 
ing robes for ever; while his 
daughter, suffering from the 
paternal displeasure, 


“cast away, during some years, her 
own poetic lyre, or at least awak- 
ened it only at short and seldom- 
returning intervals, devoting much 
of her time to fancied needleworks, 
and the gay amusements of her 
juvenile companions. Irrestrain- 
able, however, was the ardour she 
felt to peruse, with discriminating 
attention, the writings of our finest 


poets.” 


Canon Seward’s verses are 
entombed in ‘Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellany,’ but his best claims 
to remembrance are the sav- 
age description of him by 
Johnson as a valetudinarian: 


“Sir, he is a valetudinarian, one of 
those who are always minding them- 
selves. I do not know a more dis- 
agreeable character than a valetud- 
inarian, who thinks he may do 
—e that is for his ease, and 
indulges himself in the grossest 
freedoms. Sir, he brings himself to 
the state of a hog in a stye;” 


and Boswell’s picture of him 
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discovered in bed, “drest in 
his black gown, with a white 
flannel night-gown above it,” 
One is tempted to wish that 
Darwin’s exercises in poetical 
criticism had not stopped 
short with the poor Canon, 
Batheaston called aloud for 
him; indeed, his charity might 
well have begun at home, 
His critical methods were of 
an original nature, and accord 
amusingly with the family 
reputation for patient inves- 
tigation. Sceptical of the 
authenticity of Anna’s juven- 
ile “fugitive pieces,” Darwin 
called upon her when the 
Canon was away from home, 
and requested her to write a 
poem then and there on a 
verse which he prescribed as 
a text. Was ever poet so 
little trusted before? Anna 
emerged from the ordeal with 
flying colours, and her critic 
did not “from that moment 
entertain the least doubt of 
the young lady’s great literary 
abilities.” 

While Anna Seward’s Muse 
found little honour or en- 
couragement at home, never 
had minor poet such a wealth 
of material for fugitive pieces. 
For some years the Palace, 
like that of Ithaca, literally 
hummed with wooing. Besides 
the Swan there dwelt in it 
her sister Sally and the beauti- 
ful Honora Sneyd, a motherless 
girl brought up by Mrs Seward 
as one of her own. The suitors 
were the very flower of English 
and Irish eccentricity. First 
comes the strangely apparelled 
Porter, step-son of the Great 
Cham. 


“A thin, pale personage, somewhat 
below the middle height, with rather 
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too much stoop in the shoulders, and 
a little more withered by Italian 
suns than are our sober English 
bachelors, after an elapse of only 
forty years, in a black velvet coat, 
and a waistcoat richly embroidered 
with coloured flowers upon gold 
tissue ; a bag wig, in crimp buckle, 

wdered white as the new-shorn 
eece. An unfortunate idea of a 
mountebank doctor, produced by the 
black velvet coat and gold waistcoat, 
gave me some difficulty in managing 
my risible muscles.” 


So Anna describes Mr 
Porter’s first appearance as 
a suitor, and the description, 
as does all her work of the 
kind, makes us begrudge the 
ink she wasted on poetry and 
sentiment when she might 
have written a diary to equal 
Fanny Burney’s. At first Mr 
Porter wavered, feeling that 
he could be very happy with 
either sister, but in the end 
he did as was expected of him, 
and poor Anna laments that 
“this Hymeneal gale begins to 
blow cold and ungenial upon 
my once warm hopes, and ‘all 
their fires grow pale.’” But 
the Swan was never of a 
jealous nature, and there is no 
doubt that she would have 
graced the nuptials with a 
cordial prothalamium. It was 
an elegy, however, that was 
required, for Sarah Seward 
died on the very eve of her 
marriage. The elegy to the 
hapless “ Alinda”’ is redeemed 
only by the sincerity of its 
sorrow —a sorrow that finds 
expression in her prose and 
verse as long as she lived. 
Long afterwards, in “The 
Anniversary,” she bewails, in 
true Sewardese, the fate that 
ordained 
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‘* My friend, my sister, from my arms 
be torn, 
Sickening and sinking on her bridal 


morn ; 

While Hymen, speeding for this 
mournful dome, 

Should drop his darkened torch upon 
her tomb.” 


Mr Porter, who, like all the 
Seward suitors, had the true 
Macheath impartiality, was 
willing to console himself with 
the Swan, but she refused to 
benefit by this Hymeneal side- 
wind. And though she never 
changed her name, Anna 
Seward could boast of many 
“conquests.” All her life was 
bound in sentiment, some of it 
doubtlessly a genuine matter 
of the heart, some of it the 
necessary poetical convention 
of that Georgian day, when 
the plainest of plain men were 
metamorphosed into Strephons 
piping in the shade. Miss 
Seward had her own original 
way of telling the story of her 
disappointments. She related 
it in a letter to the wife of 
one of the erstwhile faithless 
suitors. First of these was 
Colonel Taylor, who was so 
“reasonable and serene” that 
he tamely acquiesced in the 
Canon’s displeasure. Then 
came General Vyse, “extremely 
lovely” as a cornet, but after 
three months “his behaviour 
suddenly altered from enam- 
oured fervour to cool civility, 
bordering upon utter neglect.” 
When the latter married, Miss 
Seward “heard their nuptial 
peals without a sigh,” and on 
the death of his wife a year 
later she “wrote a monody.” 
These experiences happened at 
a tender age, for Anna Seward 
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was only seventeen when out 
of the depth of her knowledge 
of man’s perfidy she could 
thus advise a friend and fellow- 
sufferer :— 


“The business of yours is much 
more interesting, because it is more 
full of hazard. I am in the quiet 
harbour of a probably lifelong ab- 
sence from him to whose pilotism 
I had resigned my sensibility on the 
dangerous sea of love ; but we kept, 
as you see, pretty near the coast, and 
the worst evil I had to encounter, on 
& voyage which reason must deem a 
fruitless one, was the pain of absence. 
Disappointment I could not know, 
since no illusive Hymeneal hopes 
had hung out false lights in my 
brain-built watch-tower.” 


The event disproved this 
juvenile pessimism. Nearly 
twenty years after this pro- 
clamation, Anna Seward was 
eager, though Erasmus was 
not, that she should change 
her name to Darwin. And 
later still, there blew the 
fiercest Hymeneal hurricane of 
the Swan’s experience, when 
she fell in love with John 
Saville, the leader of the 
cathedral choir. She loved 
him for his “bleeding sensi- 
bility.” “To his chaste and 
classic taste in poetic composi- 
tion” she professed herself 
indebted “for many an in- 
genious idea, and for the 
happy alteration and higher 
polish of many a couplet.” 
Those ingenious ideas are 
certainly beyond the reach of 
critical research, and_ the 
manner in which the obligation 
is expressed suggests irresist- 
ibly that Mr Saville, a gentle- 
man with an artistic tempera- 
ment who was separated from 
his wife, had been a kind critic 
and a willing Strephon, Of 
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his bleeding sensibility there 
is considerably more evidence 
than of his sense. 


“Tn one of her last letters,” says Mr 
Lucas, “she recalls a perfect orgy of 
sentiment that she had once enjoyed, 
when her friend, Mr Saville, wel- 
comed a shower after a long drought 
by singing the anthem, “He giveth 
rain upon the earth,’ as composed 
by the ‘Orpheus of the choirs, Dr 
Green.’ ‘The evening,’ she wrote, 
‘was warm, and the clouds, which 
had been many days of flattering 

loom, had not increased in their 
ower. Some friends were with me 
in the saloon, the doors of which 
were opened on the lawn. The long- 
expected, long-desired rain dropt 
silently, yet amply, down. Mr §. 
immediately stept to the door, and, 
with clasped hands and moist up- 
lifted eyes, sang that superhuman 
strain. We all caught his grateful 
piety, and shed those tears, which to 
shed seems a foretaste of heaven.’” 


Miss Seward herself, who, 
despite all her fustian senti- 
ment, was a keen observer, a 
shrewd judge of character, and 
at times a very caustic critic, 
recognised in her old age that 
sentiment of the Saville type 
was among the things that are 
no more. 


“Our young females,” she bewailed, 
“are all artists. They draw and 
paint, play, sing, and dance, with 
professional skill, and nothing but 
the understanding and the heart 
are left to cultivate. The sensibili- 
ties are left to cold vanity, ambition, 
and the desire of exhibiting. Thus 
the charming simplicity, the fervour, 
and wild graces of youth are lost, 
which show in the companions of my 
blossoming years.” 


It was possible only for the 
idle and malicious gossip of a 
cathedral city to throw a halo 
of scandal round this Della- 
eruscan friendship. Mr Saville 
was but a sorry Romeo, but 
his weaknesses endeared him to 
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his poetic patroness even as 
detraction incited the gallant 
Don to fresh enthusiasm for 
his Dulcinea del Toboso. In 
her last will and testament 
Miss Seward directed that she 
should be laid “at the feet of 
my late dear father,” or, if the 
dean and chapter “should ob- 
ject to disturbing the choir 
pavement, I then request to 
be laid by the side of him 
who was my faithful, excellent 
friend, through the course of 
thirty-seven years, the late Mr 
John Saville, in the vault 
which I made for the protec- 
tion of his remains in the 
burial-ground on the south 
side of Lichfield Cathedral.” 
Mr Lucas has not been able 
to tell the last word of Miss 
Seward’s love-story. ‘‘I have 
not been able,” he says, “to 
ascertain where Miss Seward’s 
remains were laid, whether be- 
side her father or Mr Saville. 
But I suspect that the author- 
ities saw to it that Mr Saville’s 
grave was not opened.” It is 
an open question. Probably 
the dean and chapter would 
rather have opened Mr Sa- 
ville’s grave than set about 
the problem of determining 
who should be _ responsible 
for “disturbing the choir 
pavement.” 

But if Miss Seward was 
unhappy in her own experi- 
ences of what she naturally 
termed “the tender passion,” 
she was ever eager to smooth 
the path for others, and to 
celebrate every stage of court- 
ship with a stave. Honora 
Sneyd took her sister’s place 
in her heart, and the wooing 
of Honora was one of the 
choicest comedies ever planned 
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by Puck. It did not begin 
with comedy, for the first 
lover was the unfortunate 
Major André, whose pitiful 
story has for a century en- 
joyed the immortality of school- 
book fame. Miss Seward 
preserves for us three of 
André’s love-letters, addressed 
to herself, with eighteenth- 
century propriety, but in- 
tended for Honora’s_ eye. 
They are good, manly letters, 
of such a length as to justify 
the title of manuscripts and 
to date them as belonging to 


‘* that old Georgian day, 
When men were less inclined to say 
That time is gold.” 


To modern eyes they may seem 
strangely prim and affected, 
but love laughs at literary 
fashions as well as at lock- 
smiths, and Romeo is Romeo 
whatever language he affects. 
“So your happiness at Shrews- 
bury,” writes André to Miss 
Seward, “scorned to be in- 
debted to public amusements— 
five virgins united in the soft 
bonds of friendship!” This is 
eighteenth-century sentiment 
excellently expressed. But the 
Romeo of all the ages appears 
in the delightful parenthesis 
which follows: ‘“‘ How I should 
like to have made the sixth!” 
Poor, brave André! 


“Oh, let me not be forgot,” he 
writes to Miss Seward, “by the 
friends most dear to you at Lich- 
field! Lichfield! Ah! of what 
magic letters is that little word 
composed! How graceful it looks 
when it is written! Let nobody 
talk to me of its original meaning, 
‘The field of blood’ !—Oh! no suc 
thing !—It is the field of joy! ‘The 
beautiful city, that lifts her fair head 
in the valley, and says, I am, and 
there is none beside me!’ Who says 
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she is vain? Julia [Miss Seward was 
baptised plain Anne, but the necessi- 
ties of divine poesy transformed 
her name into many shapes, Anna, 
Nancy, Julia, &c., &ec.] will not y 
so—nor yet Honora—and least of all 
their devoted John André.” 


Two years after these words 
were written André, his suit 
definitely rejected by Honora’s 
father, obtained a commission 
in the army, and in a short 
time was in the thick of the 
fighting in Canada with his 
regiment, the Royal Fusiliers. 
Professional and social success 
marked him out for a career 
of great brilliancy, until his 
unfortunate acquaintance with 
Benedict Arnold, the distin- 
guished Colonial leader, who 
sought to revenge his profes- 
sional grievances by treason. 
André was selected for the 
hazardous enterprise of con- 
ducting the negotiations for 
the betrayal of West Point, 
was caught red-handed with 
the proofs of Arnold’s treason 
on his person, and was hanged 
as a spy by the order of Wash- 
ington. The event profoundly 
moved the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. The army went into 
mourning for him, and the 
imposing monument to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey 
was erected by the King’s com- 
mand. Miss Seward wrote a 
monody which proved to be 
one of her most popular poems. 
It is well known that the 
Americans regretted the neces- 
sities of martial law, and bore 
tribute to André’s gallant 
spirit. But Miss Seward im- 
agined it otherwise. 

“Around the hero crowd th’ exulting 
bands, 


And seize the spoils of war with bloody 
hands ; 


Snatch the dark plumage from his 
awful crest, 

And tear the golden crescent from his 
breast ; 

The sword, the tube that wings the 
death from far, 

And all the fatal implements of war ! 

Silent,’ unmov’d, the gallant youth 
survey'd 

The lavish spoils triumphant ruffians 
made.” 


Some months before André 
met his fate, Honora Sneyd 
herself was in her grave, 
leaving two children and 4 
very cheerful widower, named 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth. 
Not even his gifted daughter, 
Maria, nor Lever, nor Lover, 
ever drew so perfect a specimen 
as this of a ‘“ wild tremendous 
Irishman,” as Maginn described 
that compatriot of his who 
wooed “a lady down at Leith.” 
Few have written about Edge- 
worth without comparing him 
to Henry the Eighth, and there 
is no reason to doubt that, 
given time (he was only 
seventy-three when he died), 
he would have achieved a mat- 
rimonial record. The first of 
his nineteen children was born 
when he was twenty, Edge- 
worth having eloped to Gretna 
Green while an undergraduate 
at Oxford. His mental ac- 
tivity was boundless, and in 
his earlier life, before Maria 
was able to collaborate with 
him in literature, it found 
scope and expression in a series 
of curious inventions — sema- 
phores, velocipedes, pedometers, 
turnip-cutters, and patent car- 
riages. In the last of these 
Erasmus Darwin was specially 
interested, and it was this that 
led to Edgeworth’s memorable 
visit to Lichfield. From his 
own narrative it seems likely 
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that he posed as a bachelor, 
and he tells us that “Miss 
Seward’s surprise was mani- 
fest” when the malicious Mrs 
Darwin disturbed his raptures 
over Anna’s beautiful tresses 
by taking “the opportunity of 
drinking Mrs Edgeworth’s 
health.” 

When Edgeworth returned 
to Lichfield in 1770, it was to 
visit his old college friend 
Thomas Day, famous alike for 
‘Sandford and Merton’ and 
his ingenious experiments in 
wife- training. After some 
disappointments in love, Mr 
Day, at the age of twenty, 
determined to train and rear 
a Mrs Day after his own mind, 
and for that purpose he adopted 
an orphan and a foundling, the 
one a blonde of eleven and the 
other a brunette of twelve. 
After eight months in France, 
devoted to educating them for 
their high destiny, Mr Day 
found them too much of a 
handful, and, returning to 
England, he apprenticed the 
blonde to a milliner, resolutely 
persevering at Lichfield with 
the education of the brunette. 
Of the outcome of this experi- 
ment Miss Seward has left a 
lively account. 


“Tt has been said before that the 
fame of Dr Darwin’s talents allured 
Mr Day to Lichfield. Thither he 
led, in the spring of the year 1770, 
the beauteous Sabrina, then thirteen 
years old, and taking a_ twelve 
months’ possession of the pleasant 
mansion in Stow Valley, resumed his 
preparations for implanting in her 
young mind the characteristic virtues 
of Arria, Portia, and Cornelia. His 
experiments had not the success he 
wished and expected. Her spirit 
could not be armed against the dread 
of pain and the appearance of danger. 
When he dropped melted sealing-wax 
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upon her arms, she did not endure it 
heroically ; nor when he fired at her 
petticoats pistols which she believed 
to be charged with balls, could she 
help starting aside, or suppress her 
screams. 

“When he tried her fidelity in 
secret-keeping, by telling her of well- 
invented dangers to himself, in which 
ete danger would result from its 

ing discovered that he was aware 
of them, he once or twice detected 
her having imparted them to the 
servants and to her play-fellows. 

“She betrayed an averseness to 
the study of books and of the rudi- 
ments of science, which gave little 

romise of ability that should, one 

ay, be responsible for the education 
of youths who were to emulate the 
Gracchi.” 


Seeing no promise of success 
with Sabrina or Lucretia, Mr 
Day awakened to the discovery 
of Honora Sneyd’s attractions. 
His perception was quickened 
by rivalry, for it was soon 
apparent to him that his friend 
Edgeworth was more inter- 
ested in Honora than was 
seemly for a married man. 
When they were both at Lich- 
field, the comedy was in full 
swing. Full of suspicion, Mr 
Day yet intrusted Edgeworth, 
“in a very solemn manner,” 
with his voluminous proposal 
to Honora. Edgeworth de- 
livered the packet into her 
hands “with real satisfaction,” 
and next day, probably even 
with greater satisfaction, car- 
ried her refusal to Mr Day, 
who promptly took to his bed. 
He was “really ill,” says Edge- 
worth, “for some days. Dr 
Darwin ordered him to be bled, 
and administered, wisely, to 
that part of him which was 
most diseased—his mind.” But 
a better physician even than 
Darwin arrived at Lichfield, in 
the person of Honora’s sister, 
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Elizabeth Sneyd, who delighted 
Mr Day—not least because she 
was “never disputatious, so 
that Mr Day had liberty and 
room enough to descant at 
large and at length upon what- 
ever became the subject of 
conversation.” The lady, how- 
ever, had objections to Mr 
Day’s want of accomplish- 
ments, and the harassed lover, 
accompanied by Edgeworth, 
who now sought safety from 
Honora’s forbidden charms in 
flight, removed to Lyons, where 
he endeavoured literally to 
screw himself up to the pitch 
of perfection required by the 
exacting Elizabeth. His com- 
panion left a racy account of 
his heroic efforts. 


“Mr Day put himself to every 
species of torture, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, to compel his anti-Gallican 
limbs, in spite of their natural rigid- 
ity, to dance, and fence, and manage 
the great horse. To perform his 
promises to Miss E. Sneyd honour- 
ably, he gave up seven or eight hours 
of the day to these exercises, for 
which he had not the slightest taste, 
and for which, except horsemanship, 
he manifested the most sovereign 
contempt. It was astonishing to 
behold the energy with which he 
persevered in these pursuits. I have 
seen him stand between two boards, 
which reached from the ground 
higher than his knees ; these boards 
were adjusted with screws, so as 
barely to permit him to bend his 
knees, and to rise up and sink down. 
By these means M. Huise proposed 
to force Mr Day’s knees outward ; 
but his screwing was in vain. He 
succeeded in torturing his patient ; 
but original formation and inveterate 
habit resisted all his endeavours at 
— improvement. i could not 

elp pitying my philosophic friend, 
pent up in durance vile for hours 
together, with his feet in the stocks, 
a book in his hand, and contempt in 
his heart.” 


But, alas! M. Huise had done 
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his work in some ways too 
well. For though he had not 
improved Mr Day’s knees, he 
had taught him to be more 
ridiculous than before. That 
was Miss Sneyd’s opinion; and 
Mr Day retired to his farm, 
where he was often visited by 
young Maria Edgeworth, whom 
he plied with tar-water and im- 
proving precepts. Her literary 
proclivities not a little dis- 
tressed him. He was as in- 
terested in her as was “Daddy” 
Crisp in Fanny Burney, but 
his zeal was deformed by eccen- 
tricity ; and had he long sur- 
vived the appearance of ‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton,’ there would 
probably never have been a 
‘Castle Rackrent.’ 

In 1773 Mrs Edgeworth the 
first died, and Richard was 
himself again. Four months 
later he was married to Honora 
Sneyd, and peace reigned in 
the Palace of Lichfield. Among 
the letters of Maria Edgeworth 
is one of 1780, addressed to her 
at school, in which her father 
informs her of the death of 
her “incomparable mother.” 
His own grief he assuaged a 
few months later by marrying 
his deceased wife’s sister Eliza- 
beth, who ruled over the great 
house at Edgeworthstown for 
seventeen years. And once 
more, after a few months’ in- 
terval, Richard led his fourth 
bride to the altar, “a young 
lady,” as he describes her, “of 
small fortune and large ac- 
complishments — liked by my 
family, loved by me.” There 
was never a more complaisant 
step-daughter than Maria 
Edgeworth. She accepted all 
the mothers with the greatest 
goodwill, and, what was better, 
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wrote her ever-delightful stories 
for their children. Her father’s 
gaiety of spirit was indomit- 
able. He boasted to Darwin 
that there was not “one tear 
per month” shed in his house, 
and that he spoke the truth 
is proved by his daughter’s 
own admission that, after the 
fourth marriage, “we are in- 
deed happy! ... We laugh 
and talk and enjoy the good 
of every day.” The latter 
part of Edgeworth’s life was 
spent on his estate, which 
he ruled as an enlightened 
and benevolent despot. His 
one excursion into practical 
politics was characteristic: he 
spoke in the Irish House of 
Parliament at two o’clock in 
the morning in favour of 
the Union, and immediately 
recorded his vote against 
it, thereby arousing great 
joy and enthusiasm on both 
sides. 

According to her own ac- 
count, Anna Seward is en- 
titled to whatever glory may 
accrue from having reinspired 
the Muse of Erasmus Darwin, 
the autocrat of Lichfield as 
much as Johnson was of Fleet 
Street. For twenty years he 
had forsaken The Nine; but 
after the death of his first 
wife he acquired his famous 
botanic garden, which he made 
to unite “the Linnean science 
with the charm of landscape.” 
For work of this kind Miss 
Seward’s help was plainly in- 
valuable. Promptly she visited 
the garden, “took her tablets 
and pencil, and, seated on a 
flower - bank, in the midst of 
that luxuriant retreat, wrote 
the following lines, while the 
sun was gilding the glen, and 
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while birds of every plume 
poured their song from the 
boughs.” These words are, of 
course, Miss Seward’s own. 
The lines gave a very plain 
hint to “the Genius” of the 
place that if he found himself 
in the garden with “some 
hapless maid,” he should “lead: 
her timid step” to hear the 
consoling song of Philomel. 
This suggestion Darwin over- 
looked, but her verses prompt- 
ed the idea that the Linnzan 
System might be made the 
subject of a poem in which 
the flowers should be meta- 
morphosed into men and 
women. He urged Miss Se- 
ward to write such a poem, 
to which he offered to furnish 
notes. But on her declining 
the task as “not strictly 
proper for a female pen,” he 
undertook it himself, and gave 
the leisure of fifteen years to 
its completion. Darwin’s verse 
is the strangest amalgam ever 
compounded in the name of 
poetry. It is Pope’s couplet 
harnessed to science—and a 
science masquerading in a 
fearful and glittering tinsel 
of mythology and allegory. 
With the infusion of a little 
humour it would have passed 
for a brilliant travesty of 
Pope. But Darwin was in 
deadly earnest, with the re- 
sult that he himself fell an 
easy victim to the parodist. 
Between them they buried 
the Popian couplet, even be- 
yond the resurrectionary at- 
tempts of Thomas Campbell. 
The jesters of the ‘Anti- 
Jacobin’ carried their joke 
beyond the length of read- 
ability; but there are some 
very choice morsels in “The 
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Loves of the Triangles,” such 
as that describing “the pas- 
sions of the rival Curves ”— 


*¢ And first the fair Parabola behold, 

Her timid arms, with virgin blush, 
unfold ! 

Though, on one focus fix’d, her eyes 


y 

A heart that glows with love's resistless 
sway ; 

Though, climbing oft, she strives with 
bolder grace 

Round his tall neck to clasp her fond 
embrace, 

Still ere she reach it, from his polish’d 
side 

Her trembling hands in devious tang- 
ents glide. 


Not thus Hyperbola—with subtlest art 

The blue-eyed wanton plays her change- 
ful part ; 

Quick as her conjugated axes move 

Through every posture of luxurious 
love, 

Her sportive limbs with easiest grace 
expand ; 

Her charms unveil’d provoke the lover's 
hand :— 

Unveil’d, except in many a filmy ray 

Where light Asymptotes o’er her bosom 


play, 
Nor touch her glowing skin, nor inter- 
cept the day.” 


Miss Seward considered Dar- 
win’s a “noble poem,” which 
was as handsome of her as it 
was foolish and inevitable, for 
she had two grievances against 
the poet. In the first place, 
he departed from Lichfield 
with a widow and a jointure; 
and later, he used her verses 
without acknowledgment as 
the exordium of his own poem. 
Exordium and all, it passed 
swiftly into oblivion. But it 
is still quoted in scientific 
monographs for the historical 
interest of its anticipations of 
the theories of the poet's 
greater grandson. 

Mr Lucas has drawn atten- 
tion to the strange facility 





with which birds of the Seward 
kind discovered one another 
and flocked together. But that 
was always an easy matter in 
the eighteenth century. All 
that was necessary was a trip 

to Bath. Long before Lady 

Miller’s day, not to know Bath 

was to argue oneself out of 
count as a minor poet. Steele 
knew these “Water Poets”; 
Pope found a corner in the 
*“ Dunciad” for “each cygnet 
sweet of Bath and Tunbridge 
race.” Lady Miller’s reign 
was not even the annus mirabilis 
of folly. She but prepared a 
way for the Dellacruscan im- 
becility. The latter, however, 
was of foreign inception, and 
the Batheaston Vase is not to 
be denied its glory as the en- 
during symbol of poetical 
ineptitude. Miss Seward had 
the good fortune to be “up in 
time” to share in these feasts 
of unreason and transports of 
sentiment. We can picture 
her joy as a prize-winner amid 
such a scene as the author of 
‘The Spiritual Quixote’ de- 
scribes :— 





“When, amidst a profusion of 
jellies, sweetmeats, ice-creams, and 
the like, they decided on the merits 
of the several performances ; from 
which they selected three, which were 
deemed the best; and, of course, 
entitled to prizes, which her ladyship 
[Miller] distributed to the respective 
authors,—a pompous bouquet of 
flowers to the first, a myrtle wreath 
to the second, and a sprig of myrtle 
to the third. These were then usually 
presented by the successful candidate 
to some lady, who wore them in her 
hair or her bosom the next evening 
to the publick rooms.” 


More than once Anna Seward 
carried off the first prize, once 
with an “Ode on Ignorance,” 
and again with “An Invocation 
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to the Comic Muse.” So high 
was her fame that, when Lady 
Miller died, it devolved on the 
Swan of Lichfield to mourn her 
in epitaph and elegy. Justly, 
therefore, was Miss Seward in- 
censed when Batheaston and 
its Vase were treated lightly. 
“There was a classic grace and 
spirit in the institution itself, 
which the frequent stupidity 
of its candidates could not do 
away.” And with a fine burst 


of scorn she triumphantly con- 
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cludes, “It should have been 
remembered that Hayley, 
Anstey, Jerningham, Whalley, 
and Potter deigned to contend 
for its verdant prize.” 

To Miss Seward it was in- 
conceivable that a generation 
could arise that knows not 
Hayley, or knows him only 
through the jeers of Byron 
or the lampoon of Mansel, 
which latter will remain the 
enduring monument of their 
ridiculous alliance. 


Miss Seward—*‘ Pride of Sussex, England’s glory, 
Mr Hayley, that is you.” 
Mr Hayley—* Ma’am, you carry all before ye ; 
Trust me, Lichfield Swan, you do.” 
Miss Seward—‘‘ Ode dramatic, epic, sonnet, 
Mr Hayley, you're divine.” 
Mr Hayley—* Ma’am, I'll give my word upon it, 
You yourself are—all The Nine.” 


And the special merit of this jeu 
@esprit is its studied modera- 
tion. Hayley, who himself 
derived a good deal of melan- 
choly enjoyment by writing 
elegies on his friends, hand- 
somely points to 

“Where Seward, leader of the lovely 

train, 


Pours o’er heroic tombs her potent 
strain,” 


and invokes the landscape 


“With lustre radiant and serene, 
To Seward’s eye, thou lovely scene ! 
Let all thy beauties rise.” 


Miss Seward, who dearly loved 

& competition of this kind, flung 

herself into it with splendid 

spirit. She wrote “An Ad- 

dress to the Sun,” requesting 

it to send better weather 

“To wood-crowned Sussex, in whose 
bright domain 

The Muses on their new Parnassus 
reign.” 


She declared that Hayley “has 
the fire and the invention of 


Dryden, without any of his 
absurdity; and he has the 
wit and ease of Prior. If his 
versification is a degree less 
polished than Pope’s, it is more 
various.” It was impossible 
that flattery could long burn 
with so whitea heat. Hayley’s 
palate became jaded, and the 
Swan of Lichfield became 
critical. This she always had 
it in her power to be, for she 
had excellent insight, had she 
kept free from metrical in- 
sobriety. -She gauged Mr 
Hayley’s insincerity very dex- 
terously. 


“His sensibilities have certainly 
sustained a severe trial. ... Yet, I 
think, he will not sink under it. 
No! his literary ardour will bear 
him up. You see, in the course of 
his last work and its notes, that he 
was planning new poetic composi- 
tions, even while his griefs were all 
bleeding fresh. .. . Mr Hayley will 
always evs to deplore, and to allude 
to his lost darling in future composi- 
tions.” 
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Thus did indignation once 
more assert its power, and 
nearly make a good prose writer 
of Anna Seward. Mr Hayley’s 
works, even the ‘Life of 
Cowper,’ have gone to oblivion, 
or to Farringdon Road. But 
writers of to-day may envy 
him one signal stroke of genius. 
He wrote his ‘Life,’ and sold 
it in advance for an annuity, 
thus securing his future by his 
past. 

Miss Seward had many other 
friends of similar accomplish- 
ments to Hayley’s. But the 
story of one is that of all,— 
poetic raptures, furious flat- 
tery, and mutual distrust. 
The marvel is that she could 
live all her life in such a 
paradise of folly. Literary 
vanity with her was a lifelong 
disease, and there could be no 
hope of cure at Lichfield or at 
Bath. Sometimes it is ap- 
parent that she was conscious 
of the hollowness of the flat- 
tery, but her self-conceit was 
never shaken. Her bequest 
to Scott is obviously the con- 
ferring of an honour. Affec- 
tations scarcely pardonable to 
the age of sixteen are all but 
intolerable at sixty, and that 
is the demand Miss Seward 
makes upon posterity. Her 
own defence of some of her 
most flagrant weaknesses is 
almost pathetic in its self- 
deception. 


“My pen, let me tell you, never 
troubles itself to manufacture un- 
meaning compliments, and scorns the 
task of disingenuous flattery. ... 
How erroneously do the undiscerning 
many judge of character! M 
enemies say, ‘Miss Seward flatters.’ 
That is the construction which their 
spleen and coldness of heart put 
upon a warm desire to please and 


oblige those I think estimable ; upon 
the vivid ~- of that praise which 
my heart delights to pour, when it 
can sincerely pour it. Truth can 
never be flattery. Alas! to the utter 
incapacity of flattering even those I 
esteem and admire, I have, through 
life, owed the loss of much favour 
that was, in itself, most desirable to 
my affections—but sincerity is the 
first duty of friendship ; and I should 
blush to commend, if I had not 
courage to confess my disapproba- 
tion.” 


Alas! for the evidence to 
support this pretty sophistry. 
Miss Seward reserved her dis- 
approbation for those who had 
ceased to bandy fulsome com- 
pliments with her and for an 
unfortunate professional woman 
of letters like Charlotte Smith, 
of whom she wrote— 


“T have called Mrs C. Smith’s 
sonnets the everlasting duns on pity ; 
and one of my literary friends has, 
by a quotation, too severely, perhaps, 
styled her ‘a puny poet puling to 
the moon.’ That she pules with the 
pertinacity of a pea-hen is certain, 
but we must not allow that she is 


puny.” 

With that passage before us, 
we cannot hesitate to leave 
the Swan of Lichfield to the 
untender judgment of De 
Quincey :— 


‘“‘ Miss Seward was the only person 
within my knowledge whose flattery 
did not seem to be the involuntary 
overflow of generous sympathy with 
its object. That lady seemed to 
flatter, so far as respected her motive, 
merely upon a previous calculation 
of its expedience or its necessity,— 
either because she believed that it 
was .¥~ or guessed that it 
might be profitable; and, as re- 
spected the scale or measure of her 
flattery, apparently she had no ~~ 
at all but a tentative approach by 
degrees (and not very slow ones) to 
the maximum of what she imagined 
that the party would bear.” 

J. H. LOBBAN. 
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IN RAJPUTANA. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


THE best part of India is 
coloured yellow in the map; 
it is also the most sterile and 
unproductive. For the kind 
of land which has produced 
the Sikh and the Rajput does 
not allow any form of life to 
run quickly to seed. Chivalry, 
clanship, prestige, belong to 
the desert and the mountain; 
but in fat lands the god is 
the belly. This is a plati- 
tude; but it is impossible to 
enter Rajputana from east, 
west, or south without re- 
marking on it. 

Nerve is largely a climatic 
product. It needs a thin dry 
air for tautness, and relaxes 
like a sjambok where the 
atmosphere is steamy. It is 
no fault of the Bengali, 
Telugu, or Tamil that he 
does not make a soldier, and 
no particular credit to the 
Sikh or Pathan that he makes 
a good one. But climate is 
not everything: police, order, 
and security are as demoral- 
ising to the Oriental as humid- 
ity in the air. The Pathan 
from across the Khyber is a 
better man than his neigh- 
bour in Peshawar; and the 
Gurkha, who is used to set- 
tling his differences in his own 
way, can give points to the 
plainsman, who is overshadowed 
by the magistrate. A man who 
knows the Indian army can 
gauge the mettle of a regi- 
ment by the locale of its en- 
listment; and he could, if he 
were brave enough, make a 





map of India and its frontiers 
showing the distribution of 
courage over the different race 
areas. In such a map—col- 
oured as in the charts of 
rainfall, temperature, geologi- 
cal strata, and vegetable pro- 
ducts — Rajputana would ap- 
pear tainted with the rose-pink 
of Jaipur. 

In a similar hypothetical map 
of a century or two ago the 
country would shine, perhaps, 
in the full crimson of active 
militarism. But when the 
sword is rusty the blood runs 
thinner. If the Rajput is not 
what he was, it is because we 
have taken from him the pur- 
suit of arms. Yet his survival 
in the land he has held so 
bravely is due to the British, 
who only came in time to save 
the race, exhausted with cent- 
uries of strife, from conquest 
by more vigorous invaders. 

But the Rajputs retain their 
pride, and, if we can trust their 
historian, it is founded on a 
splendid tradition. They walk 
and ride as men conscious of a 
past. More than any race they 
love distinction. And they 
cling to a boast of heraldry 
that ennobles the poorest ; for 
every true Rajput is in some 
distant collateral way the kin 
of the Maharana, and can lay 
claim to unmixed blood for close 
on two thousand years. Tod, 
their devoted chronicler, traces 
their armorial bearings to a date 
before Troy, and believes that 
the ancestors of Udaipur car- 
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ried their Palladium into the 
field against Alexander. And 
though we may have believed 
this historian to be no more 
than a romancing advocate, 
and too credulous in the good 
faith of bards, we feel that 
this credulity is contagious as 
we cross the Rajput’s frontier, 
breathe his crisp air, and ad- 
mire his erect bearing and the 
way he sits his horse. 

Jaipur, lying on the high- 
way between Bombay and 
Delhi, is generally the first, 
and often the only, Rajput 
city the stranger visits. It 
has thus obtained, in relation 
to other cities, a dispropor- 
tionate meed of praise and 
the inevitable reaction of dis- 
paragement. At the time of 
my visit depreciation was in 
the air. Two of the corre- 
spondents with the prince had 
recorded their displeasure, and 
one had called Jaipur vulgar. 
It reminded one lady in the 
hotel of a Christmas cake, 
another of a strawberry ice, 
a third of the taziahs 
and such tawdriness as the 
Mahomedans carry in the 
Mohurrum. “Stucco” was on 
every body’s lips ; and an Ameri- 
can called it jerry-built, and 
dived into his ‘Murray’ to 
see if he could “catch another 
city” on the way to Bombay. 
And all this resentment arose 
because the city is coloured a 
rosy pink all over, like almond 
blossoms, and so unsubstantial- 
looking that one feels it must 
have risen “like an exhala- 
tion,” and might as easily be 
spirited away. As a matter of 
fact, most of it is very solid, 
but high parapets of thin 
plaster, rising from the roofs 
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of the houses all down the 
street, suggest the pretence of 
a third storey, and add to the 
air of make-believe and un- 
reality that pervades the whole, 
The high embattled, crenelated 
walls and gateways may have 
been built round the city to 
secure it, or the city may have 
been conjured up inside. The 
last explanation that is likely 
to suggest itself is, that they 
are due to the same elfish 
agency as the rose-pink fabric 
which they include—to expand 
the American lady’s simile— 
like an elaborate piece of con- 
fectionery in a stout iron pan. 

It is the pinkiness and un- 
substantiality of Jaipur that 
has earned it detractors,— 
features that to other eyes 
constitute its charm. They 
give it just the colour and 
lightness that the dun earth 
and sullen rock demand. 
Imagine a city of pale-pink 
houses with walls green-shut- 
tered, and many of them having 
their upper storeys intricately 
painted and covered with white 
geometrical designs and draw- 
ings of elephants, peacocks, 
and rajas going out to war. 
And pigeons everywhere, more 
than I have seen in any other 
city, so that the end of a street 
is often a vista of dancing grey, 
shot over a flawless blue back- 
ground of sky. 

Most cities in the desert 
take their colour from the 
sand and the clay; Jaipur 
suffuses its environment with 
tints of its own. Figures seen 
in distant perspective down 
the street give one the idea 
of a shredded patchwork quilt, 
fluttering like gossamer in a 
faint stir of wind as the thin 
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air seems to palpitate and 
make them quiver in the 
strong sunlight. The harmony 
is as haphazard as in flowers 
sprinkled over a field, but 
every detail has some distinc- 
tion of its own. A dot of a 
child is often the most gorgeous 
point of colour in a crowd. 
In the bazaar one’s eyes often 
follow some serious, impish, or 
consequential urchin in magenta 
or purple, perched on an ass, 
or on the pole of a gaudy 
bullock-cart beside the driver, 
caste-marked on the forehead 
with great care, hair parted 
and oiled, eyebrows painted 
over with henna, and clothes 
generally spangled with tinsel. 
But before the diminishing 
speck is absorbed in the traffic, 
some other drifting atom will 
come along. The bairdgi, per- 
haps, decked in peacock 
feathers and fantastic rags, 
with a turreted cap on his 
head, will push towards the 
carriage proclaiming a most 
unspiritual appetite, which his 
vows bind him to ignore. Or 
a Rajput horseman will cause 
a stir as he forges through the 
crowd, sitting straight in his 
saddle, so marked an aristocrat 
that his dignity derives nothing 
from the group of retainers 
running evenly behind with 
drawn swords. 

On the pavement one sees 
again and again a particular 
type of Brahmin who never 
seems vaguely abstracted, as 
many do, but moves about as 
if he were appraising some- 
thing definite. His bent is 
clearly more academic than 
spiritual, and his special style 
of dignity recalls illustrations 
of Shakespeare’s Venetian 
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plays. Of such a type is the 
Maharaja’s astronomer, who 
showed me over the Observa- 
tory, explaining the instru- 
ments of Jey Sing II. (1718- 
34), lately restored partly 
through his aid. As he ex- 
hibited the gnomon, yantras, 
and meridional wall, strange 
words like “equator,” ‘“dec- 
lination,” “azimuth”  scat- 
tered oddly in his speech, a 
high-flown Hindi, sometimes 
attracted me to the too techni- 
cal matter in hand; but most 
of the time I was only conscious 
of enjoying a rather antique 
experience, and thinking how 
this or that artist ought to 
come East to catch for his 
canvas this inimitably precise 
and scarlet-coated old sage by 
my side. 

Thronged as the streets are 
with foot-passengers, one sees 
more mounted men in Jaipur 
than in most cities. Camels, 
horses, elephants, and donkeys 
crowd the bazaars, and the 
square behind the palace where 
the Maharaja’s elephants are 
watered is a sight worth seeing. 
The earth-coloured camels step 
fastidiously to the well where 
the water is drawn for them, 
which they drink with the 
mincing propriety of an old 
maid, sipping it as if with 
reluctance induced to drink 
such stuff, and between sips 
lifting up their heads from the 
leathern vessels to gaze side- 
ways at something else, as if 
they were the most dainty 
creatures in the world instead 
of being altogether uncouth 
and abnormal. The camel 
aping the parochial old lady 
with prayer-book and bugles 
is perennially amusing, but in 
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deportment he yields to the 
elephant,—an anachronism 
which no custom can stale. 
The Maharaja’s beasts have 
their foreheads and trunks 
painted over with designs in 
red, green, and gold. The 
largest I saw, a mountain of 
embodied sobriety, belonged to 
the fighting stud. He was 
returning to the city with a 
load of neem branches like a 
huge walking arcade, when he 
stopped at the well for his 
draught and fell into a reverie 
which the mahout was too 
considerate to disturb. What 
his thoughts and dreams can 
have been Heaven only knows, 
but if the eye is any index to 
wisdom one can imagine him 
contemplating the more ab- 
stract of the philosophies. Be- 
side him a Diogenes might have 
appeared hysterical. As he 
stood there with his untidy 
trousered legs, for all the 
world like the pyjamas of a 
German storekeeper I knew 
at Chantaboun, his huge un- 
wieldy body, enormous mangy 
ears, minute, tolerant, humour- 
ous eyes, provoking awe and 
laughter, I felt for the hun- 
dredth time in my life that the 
beast was a revelation, and 
that no amount of acquaint- 
ance could make him appear 
common or familiar. 

After a month of cities and 
hotels, if one has any open-air 
instincts, there is sure to come 
a craving for a few days of 
natural India. First the weari- 
some troop of guides, touts, and 
boxwallahs prepare one for an 
exodus, then some evening a 
long drive into the untamed 
desert beyond the city walls 
will make it a necessity. This 
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is the time for shikar. Small- 
game shooting is good nearly 
everywhere, and ideal days 
may be spent on the large 
jhils which are crowded with 
wild-fowl, or in the sandy 
scrub jungle where one may 
kick up hare and partridge 
every few yards. Then being 
in a strange country, it is 
natural to wish to take home 
a head or two of unfamiliar 
fauna. Black buck and chin- 
kara are more or less abundant 
all over Rajputana, and in pur- 
suit of them one can often 
get into closer touch with the 
people, and find excusesfor pene- 
trating into many delightful 
hidden places. I will not earn 
the odium of Residents or dis- 
trict officials by giving away 
any particular locality. 

One is left, perhaps, at some 
miniature “local station,” 
where there is no clock and 
only one train a day ; the staff 
apparently consists of a single 
clerk on a stool in a little shed 
about the size of a P.& O. cabin, 
and a dreamy-looking person 
in a kind of faded uniform who 
walks about the platform look- 
ing like a policeman. By the 
wire fence two camels are 
kneeling, sent by the nearest 
village hakim, and there is 
generally some straight hard- 
bitten Rajput standing by his 
horse, appointed as guide by 
the local chief. It is not easy 
for a stranger to determine 
this man’s status. The camel- 
driver will probably address 
him out of courtesy as Thakur 
Sahib, but his extreme thin- 
ness gives one the idea that he 
is stinted in food; his clothes 
and accoutrements are poor, 
and the parched desert all 
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round explains it. Yet the 
thought is sure to cross one’s 
mind several times during the 
day that it will be difficult to 
induce him to accept a present 
at parting. 

A particular day I have in 
mind was in a district where 
the Thakurs shoot regularly, 
and game is consequently much 
shier than in States where it 
is preserved. Here when any- 
thing is to be done the camel 
and the aboriginal Bhil are 
called upon to help, being of 
all creatures the most inured 
to dearth. I had both with 
me: the Bhils strode in the 
wake of the camels and did 
not fall behind, though they 
ran swiftly to the top of knolls 
to left and right and searched 
the horizon for a herd. They 
were naked except for the loin- 
cloth, and apparently as tough 
as leather. For stalking the 
camels were a disappointment, 
since the antelope, when we 
came on a herd, looked at 
them with unnatural suspicion. 
Only once before noon did we 
get within two hundred yards 
of them, though we followed 
patiently without any hostile 
sign, until I was tempted to 
take a shot from the saddle 
and missed. 

At midday in late March 
the sun is blistering, and when 
the herd has taken fright and 
become merged in the dead dk 
bushes at the foot of the dis- 
tant hill, hope for a moment is 
low, and the driver will urge 
his camel to a green patch 
beside a well that marks a 
clump of trees and an acre of 
irrigated land. Here there is 
sure to be a shelter on a 
mound, and a machan high in 
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a neem or tamarind tree where 
little boys sit up at night to 
frighten the beasts from the 
corn, A pair of gentle-eyed 
cows revolve slowly to the 
drowsy moan of the well-wheel, 
which is musical and monoton- 
ous, and in harmony with one’s 
mood. As the wheel revolves 
the water falls continuously 
from a trough into the sockets, 
and trickles into a field of pop- 
pies, where white and purple 
heads make an exquisite show 
on the dun plain. 

The place is asleep. The 
serious, patient cows, the veiled 
woman in a dark-red sdri, the 
aged cultivator and his goat, 
the still poppies, seem to be part 
of some rite, and the drone of 
the wheel is an incantation. 
All are the ministers of sleep. 
The camel kneels reluctantly, 
sniffs at the water and refuses 
it with hauteur, and stiffens a 
sinuous neck and relapses into 
dreams. The two wild - eyed, 
starved-looking Bhils make a 
stir among the trees and de- 
tach a handful of sour green 
berries, then yield to the mood 
of the place. I hold out meat. 
and bread and cheese and eggs, 
but they shake the head stol- 
idly. Though not Hindus, they 
have a tradition of some kind, 
vague as their own origin, but 
indestructible. So one sinks 
back inertly into the shade 
with the sense that one is in 
a land of ideals where the 
spirit is of more account than 
the flesh. 

After an hour of this peace 
one remembers that there is 
something to be done. The 
Englishman is not wholly ma- 
terial; and it is the sight of 
the rifle leaning against the 
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tree that challenges his ideal, 
such as it is,—a more illogical 
one perhaps than the Bhils’, 
but one which, when weighed 
against his, may help to adjust 
the balance. For in both the 
tradition is some agency of the 
mind guiding the physical part 
to a renunciation which is un- 
intelligible to the other. 

As the Englishman moves 
with pain, stiffens his knees, 
straightens his back, and lifts 
himself from the ground, the 
spirit of humour that seems to 
reside in Evolution must smile 
grimly; for it is part of the 
injustice of his plan in its 
present stage that the Bhil 
should suffer through his own 
ideals and the Englishman’s 
too. 

Stiff, dry, parched, and shriv- 
elled with the heat, the Englisb- 
man projects himself from the 
scanty bit of shade into the 
sun. The camel is roused and 
bubbles incoherent protests ; 
the two Bhils obey dumbly ; 
the shikari stretches himself 
with a resigned smile ; the horse 
responds perfunctorily with a 
last attempt to carry off in his 
teeth a heap of half-dead leaves, 
But there is not a sign any- 
where of the beast whose ex- 
istence has brought this odd 
assembly together, and there 
does not seem any reason why 
one’s camel should be impelled 
to one point of the desert mere 
than another. Beyond the vil- 
lage there is nothing but baked 
earth, burnt through, one feels 
sure, deeper than wells are 
bored. The refraction from the 
rocky surface burns upward 
till one feels as if one could 
strike sparks by the friction of 
khaki against the skin. 
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Only three miles off in a 
clump of trees is the station 
where one meets the evening 
train. Against the magnetism 
of this rest and shade one needs 
faith and a wholesome disgust 
at failure. A blank day and 
the sense of having given in is 
not to be thought of after com- 
ing sixty miles for a purpose, 
Moreover, that tradition must 
be vindicated in the sight of 
the Rajput and the Bhils. A 
single head will be enough if it 
measures decently and it will 
hang on the wall between the 
cheetal and the serow. Then 
one need not go black - buck 
shooting again: it is poor 
sport. At this stage of de- 
spondency it is well to recall 
days when hope was even lower, 
which shine in the memory 
through a golden chance at the 
close. There was the antelope 
which was provoked to a duel 
with another buck, in which his 
vigilance was for the time 
averted ; the cheetal that was 
playing with a jackal in an 
unexpected nullah; the chin- 
kara that stood on a sand-dune 
against the skyline, and was 
shot from the tonga as one 
drove home after nine hours’ 
fruitless stalking in the sun. 

It must have been three when 
we saw a large bund ahead, 
and I slid down from the camel 
determined that such good 
cover must not be wasted even 
if I had to stalk vacancy. I 
crept up to the bund, and peep- 
ing over it saw that my instinct 
was true. A buck was stand- 
ing beyond perfectly uncon- 
cerned, offering a straightfor- 
ward broadside shot at 120 
yards. The bullet hit him in 
the windpipe, and he fell almost 
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without a twitch. The horns 
measured 21 inches. Then a 
few moments afterwards we 
marked anether enter a patch 
of scrub, and I got him with a 
running shot at 80 yards. 

When one’s bullet has gone 
home, it is a good time to light 
one’s pipe somewhere under the 
shade of a neem-tree, bask in 
the dry heat which is no longer 
obnoxious, think of the silk- 
hatted, season- ticketed mob 
jostling one another at Char- 
ing Cross and Waterloo, thank 
God that one is not compelled 
to be one of these, and gener- 
ally give rein to the sense of 
expansion and the purging of 
humours which solitude and 
the wilderness inspire. 

When we turned towards the 
railway, the camel even seemed 
more interested in life. His 
gurglings became more musical, 
and he condescended to pluck 


a prickly teazle, and swung his 
head into the boughs of a dhdk- 
tree to detach a crimson blos- 


som. The shikari ceased to 
be merely passive, and began 
to make detours and wheel his 
horse into the low scrub, hold- 
ing his muzzle -loading rifle, 
charged with buckshot, across 
the beast’s withers, ready to 
despatch the hare as he ran 
out. 

Then came the parting, a 
complicated moment. It is 
always a delicate matter to 
tip a Rajput, but the famine- 
stricken nature of the country 
where one shoots is likely to 
tempt a sportsman to persist. 
But let it not be in a village 
or anywhere one’s proud escort 
may be observed, or he will go 
without reward for his day’s 
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toil. Perhaps behind some tree 
one may get the chance of plac- 
ing the gift in his hand. Then 
emphasise the friendliness the 
man is sure to inspire. While 
he protests and says in his 
kindly hospitable way that the 
pleasure of the day has been 
his, perhaps if one turns round 
suddenly and makes some re- 
mark about the camel there is 
a chance that he may forget 
the money in his palm and the 
matter of accepting it. Or a 
particularly martial salaam 
from the Englishman when no 
one is looking may elicit a 
like response and a considerate 
compliance. The favour will 
be his. 

My reminiscences are of the 
poorest, and incidentally the 
proudest, soil in Rajputana. I 
have heard that there are dis- 
tricts where the Rajput is like 
other men; in Mewar he cer- 
tainly is not. The Maharana 
is a survival of an old order, 
and his subjects seem to 
mirror, in a fainter degree, his 
chivalry. His palace at Udai- 
pur fills the cup of the valley. 
The city is nothing but a 
group of houses _ clustered 
round it, so that looking down 
at it from the surrounding 
hills one sees only the palace 
by the lake, a fortress secured 
in old times by a gaunt wedge 
of mountains from physical in- 
vasion, just as it is secured to- 
day by the Maharana against 
the inroads of more subversive 
forces. Udaipur is the strong- 
hold of conservatism. It is 
inspired with a tradition. En- 
tering it is like coming upon 
a detached survival of old 
Greece, where some _hard- 
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bitten Theban or Spartan 
stock have held out stoutly 
against change, and clung to 
the old standards. There is 
even something of the right 
spectacular element, though 
too luxurious, in the bright 
islanded lake among the hills, 
the marble palace stretching 
down to it, the Rajput cava- 
lier on the embankment with 
his curved sword, and the file 
of Marwari ladies descending 
to the ghat with a subdued 
chattering, pitcher on head, 
ample-bosomed, and erect as 
Syrinx, and wearing a thin 
clinging shift embroidered with 
silver. 

On the lake there are no 
boats save the Maharana’s 
state barge, and some smaller 
craft belonging to him moored 
by it. I asked the reason, 
though I knew instinctively 
that boating was a royal pre- 
rogative. The wide sailless 
lake confirms all one feels on 
entering the gates — that one 
is in the orbit of a despotism, 
which, judging by what one 
knows of other parts of the 
East, is the best kind of rule 
for the Asiatic, provided that 
the principle of it is clannish. 
For the highest and lowest 
types of subjects are the pro- 
ducts of the despot,—the clans- 
men whose chiefs have existed 
to keep the clan intact and 
preserve its prestige, as well 
as the tribes who are made 
slavish by exploitation. In 
Mewar the influence of tradi- 
tion is so pervasive that a cer- 
tain pride and independence 
seem to have filtered through 
to the lowest classes, perme- 
ating to the Bhil and other 
folk who cannot boast Rajput 
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blood. I was not surprised 
that most of the Maharana’s 
servants refused tips, but when 
a poor villager would not take 
any largess for bringing me 
water from a distance, saying 
that he was pleased enough 
if he had been able to help 
me in any way, I felt there 
was something distinct in the 
air. Even as I first drove 
through the city gates I 
noticed spirit in the flick of 
the whip my little tonga boy 
aimed at an obstructive goat, 
crying, “ Bhagal, bakri, bakri” 
—“ Goat, goat, get out of the 
way, —and a sturdy indepen- 
dence in the salutation of a 
Mahomedan fakir, who bowed 
me in with friendly mockery, 
and was the only beggar I saw 
in Udaipur. 

As for the Rajputs them- 
selves, they have reason to be 
proud. Their pride is of the 
clan: their chief is of them- 
selves. He is the head of the 
oldest family in India, and can 
trace his descent direct to 
Rama, and thence fabulously 
to the sun. His is the only 
royal Hindu family that has 
never given a daughter in 
marriage to the Moguls. The 
humblest Rajput can _ boast 
that he and his chief are the 
descendants of common an- 
cestors, who rode out on cru- 
sades from these same hills 
to drive the barbarian out of 
Gya, and in after years, with 
wavering success but unshaken 
courage, opposed their small 
army against the resources of 
an empire. ‘There is not a 
village,” says Tod, “that has 
not had its Thermopyle, and 
scarcely a city that has not 
produced its Leonidas.” And 
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however much the Rajput 
bards are given to ‘“addi- 
tions,” the whole history of 
the country testifies to a splen- 
did ethical ideal, which must 
have had its practical effect 
on the national character. 
Tod, from whom we derive 
directly or indirectly nearly all 
we know about the history of 
Rajputana, is so enthusiastic 
that one hesitates to trust him. 
But it is a fact that all Eng- 
lishmen who come much into 
contact with the better class 
of Rajput are equally im- 
pressed. In Udaipur I met an 
old resident (not Resident) who 
is credited with being received 
more intimately among the 
Rajput families than any for- 
eigner has been since the days 
of Tod. In half an hour he 
gave me more instances of 
chivalry, refinement, and sensi- 
bility among these people than 
I could have come across in 
twice the time in the annals 
of their historian. I left him 
with my head full of pictur- 
esque feudal scenes. He de- 
scribed the impressive ceremony 
of a Thakur’s initiation when 
he comes of age and solemnly 
makes a present of all his pos- 
sessions to the Maharana, who 
returns them, and at the same 
time invests his subject with 
the sword ; and more impress- 
ive, the journey of the Maha- 
rana to Eklinga, where every 
moon, in the capacity of Siva 
Dewan-ji, Siva’s arch-priest, he 
receives the holy fire from the 
Brahmins, and performs the 
ceremony of arthi, passing it 
seven times round the image 
of Shiv. For the Maharana 
is the spiritual as well as the 
temporal head of his people. 
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The common people seldom 
come into contact with him, 
save when he passes along the 
road by the lake; and they 
huddle into the rocks or among 
the Babul trees, and make deep 
obeisance as his splendid cor- 
tége sweeps by. First a score 
of lancers riding like centaurs, 
then the Presence, then the 
Court— men who would be 
kings elsewhere—in carriages 
drawn by four horses. Then 
more lancers. The Sunborn, 
incidentally king and hierarch, 
sits in his carriage like an 
image of Kartikeyya, God of 
War, as unconscious of all this 
homage as is his first parent 
of the devotional glow which 
suffuses at his passing the red 
and purple hills of Rajasthan. 

The Maharana’s feudal con- 
servatism is so tempered with 
benevolence that he is a much 
privileged ruler, and his author- 
ity is the cause of no anxious 
responsibilities to the British 
Government. It is true he 
was not easily persuaded that 
his State would benefit by a 
railway; but in this rare in- 
stance in which he hesitated 
to fall in with the wishes of 
the Raj, the event made his 
scruples appear well-founded, 
for plague came with the per- 
manent way. 

Few such types of the un- 
compromising old school re- 
main, but the new order 
promises well. At the Mayo 
College, Ajmere, certain crusted 
solar influences are being ex- 
posed to the solvent of Western 
ideals, while certain natural 
affinities are being given free 
play. To the casual visitor the 
affinities are the more striking, 
for the result of the experi- 
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ment, externally at least, is the 
kind of boy one meets with at 
a school like Eton—a youth 
whose composition exhibits an 
attractive balance of swagger 
and modest ingenuousness, and 
whose inherited traditions sit 
lightly on him, and are in- 
capable of formula. The old 
style is ridden by the author- 
ity that resides in him; but at 
Ajmere infants of preternatural 
gravity are early relieved of 
the burden of self-importance, 
caught in the mill, and gently 
humanised. Five hours’ work 
a-day and plenty of riding and 
cricket are not conducive to 
vapours. The boys go to bed 
tired and get up early, and 
the routine of the classes is 
alleviated by such text-books 
as ‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ 
and ‘Rupert of Hentzau,’ which 
impart chivalrous ideas and 
the best English idiom at the 
same time. At Ajmere a boy 
is popular for being “a sports- 
man” in the colloquial English 
sense of the word, which im- 
plies a kind of moral and 
physical expansiveness. Other 
claims to distinction are little 
regarded. A young chief, and 
future ruler of millions, was 
pointed out to me as “a 
rotter,”— he shirked games. 
The political scope of a col- 
lege like this needs no ex- 
position. 

The first thing one notices 
about the place is that it has 
a tone. One drives up on a 


cricket day to the enclosure 
within the grounds, where one 
finds a group of the elder boys 
waiting to receive visitors. 
One of these youths will come 
forward and show you the way 
to the pavilion, and talk natur- 
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ally about the game, You 
are struck with his accent. 
“Who's in?” you ask. 

“They are. We declared at 
two hundred, one wicket down. 
The score? They’re ninety 
something for eight wickets, 
I think they are a bit shaken 
up with the journey.” 

This was the actual state of 
the game when I arrived to see 
Mayo playing a rival chiefs’ 
college. In a few minutes the 
last two wickets fell, when 
there was a rush on to the 
ground to play tip-and-run, in 
which members of both teams 
joined, though they had been 
batting and fielding all day 
in the sun. Where was the 
apathy one associates with 
the upper classes in India? 
One saw it in a few faces in 
the pavilion too stubbornly 
indurated to yield to any 
solvent; but it was not the 
general tone. One was struck 
by the colour and animation all 
round. The costume of players 
and spectators alike consisted 
of white pantaloons, after the 
fashion of Jodhpur riding- 
breeches; turban tied accord- 
ing to the Sept, Gehlote, 
Rahtore, Chohan, &c., what- 
ever it might be; and the 
striped panchranga blazer of 
the Rajputs, the five colours of 
the sun. The blazer alone was 
British, and the colour of that 
was national: only the clean 
Conduit Street cut of it stood 
for the direction given to a 
pre-existing bias. Sothe dress 
seemed to me to symbolise 
nicely the product of Ajmere ; 
for the boys are not hybrids, 
but if anything the more 
Rajput for the subtle and 
unconscious affining and refin- 
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ing process which must result 
from experiments of the kind. 

My host deputed X., a young 
man of solar origin, to show 
me over the college and 
grounds. The House system 
is of course essential, for the 
Mayo boys are not all Rajputs, 
nor are they all Hindus. The 
buildings are detached at broad 
intervals over a well-kept 
ground, reclaimed from barren- 
ness by the laborious applica- 
tion of well water. The rooms 
are clean and neat, and in most 
of them the walls are hung 
with sporting trophies. We 
fell to discussing them, and a 
sambhur head turned the talk 
to deer and antelopes. I was 
telling the young Rajput about 
a stag I had met with across 
the Himalayas, and he sur- 
prised me by describing the 
curve of its horns and differ- 
entiating it nicely from another 
species. He quoted the record 
head :— 


“55? inches. It was shot by 
Captain What’s - his -name— 
Hume, I think—in Sikkim. 
Pll look it up in Ward.” 


Presently we reached his 
room, and he took down Mr 
Rowland Ward’s fascinating 
book from his shelf, found 
the beast, illustrated with his 
finger again how the two brow 
antlers bent downwards on 
either side, and proved that 
his measurements were correct. 
In the margin opposite the 
picture he had written, “I 
should love to shoot one.” 

I never in ten years of the 
Kast came across any one so 
refreshingly unoriental. The 
accuracy, the enthusiasm, the 
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interest in wild things for their 
own sake, apart from any per- 
sonal vanity in the destruction 
of them; the frank admission 
that he had never shot a tiger, 
but that he meant to, upset 
all my ideas of Hindu youth, 
derived from a fairly close 
acquaintance with them, and 
I wondered how much was 
due to Ajmere. A few minutes 
later we got mixed up with 
another group of visitors, and 
a pompous old gentleman from 
Bengal, who was very much 
impressed with X.’s rank, em- 
barrassed us all by trying to 
squeeze his portliness against 
the wall in order to let him 
pass. X.’s airy “Oh, go ahead, 
please,” ‘‘ Please go ahead, sir,” 
was as English as any one 
could wish. It dissipated one’s 
forebodings of ultimate incom- 
patibility. Mayo, no doubt, 
had something to do with it, 
but the influence was merely 
the direction given to innate 
good-breeding. 

I spent one of my last nights 
in Rajputana at Chitore, where 
the ancestors of X. fell in 
defence of their country and 
faith. This huge rib of rock 
rises abruptly from the plain 
and stretches a league to east 
and west. The summit is 
battlemented, and approached 
by a great causeway zig- 
zagging up the face of the 
hill and passing under seven 
massive gateways. No road 
on earth has been so steeped 
in blood. 

Swinging up the moonlit 
path in a howdah, it is impos- 
sible not to feel that the place 
has its genius. The ghosts of 
men who have loved a plot of 
earth with any passion must 
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return there; the sentinels are 
still at the gate, the guards in 
the courtyard, the dismounted 
cavalry line the ramparts. Or 
if the silent-footed bands of 
the loyal are not severally here, 
their sacrifice has at least per- 
petuated the ideal that inspired 
their devotion, so that the 
place where they fell can never 
be common ground; the spirit 
of the race is gathered into the 
stones, and hangs over the 
deserted fortress like an ex- 
halation. The appeal of the 
past is so immanent that no 
true Rajput of the king’s blood 
can dwell in Chitore a night; 
nor were the princes allowed 
to visit it. 

Years after the city was 
sacked by Akbar, Sugraji, an 
apostate of the race, sold him- 
self to the Moguls, and was 
installed in the ruins while 
his kinsmen held out in the 
neighbouring mountains. But 
the mute eloquence of the 
stones consecrated by his an- 
cestors’ blood wore away a 
heart hardened against chiv- 
alrous instincts: he was eaten 
with remorse, and restored the 
old capital to his people. To- 
day even the ruins of Chitore 
bring tears to the eyes of 
bearded horsemen as they go 
over the ground and recount 
the old story. 

Their fathers held the rock 
as stubbornly as men will hold 
to a principle. Three times 
the flower of the race were 
annihilated in its defence, and 
each time a new breed suc- 
ceeded them to win it back, 
while the survivors of the sack 
held to their mountain fast- 
nesses, laid waste their own 
rich lands so that they could 


not harbour a foe, and swore 
oaths, and kept them, to sleep 
only on straw till their cita- 
del was restored. Time and 
fidelity to an ideal always 
restored it. 

The race of Mewar had held 
Chitore close on six centuries, 
when it fell before Alla-oo- 
Din. In the first struggle the 
chivalry of the day held back 
the Moslem hordes, while their 
Rana, who had been treacher- 
ously decoyed into the enemy’s 
camp, and Pudmini, the Helen 
of the occasion, escaped back 
into the fortress. The event 
had more than one reminiscence 
of Troy, for the braves who 
protected the flight of the 
queen were conveyed into 
Alla-oo-Din’s camp in the 
palanquins of her maids of 
honour, whence they emerged 
bristling with armour, as did 
their prototypes of Ilium, 
though in a more reckless 
encounter. 

In the next investment, 
when the Moslem had re- 
cruited his strength, the Raj- 
puts, who had no new stock 
to draw from, were over- 
whelmed. Twelve princes of 
Mewar first devoted themselves 
to save the house,—for the 
sacrifice was demanded by the 
guardian of the rock if the 
line was to be continued,— 
then the women, led by Pud- 
mini and the princesses, passed 
into an underground sepulchre 
of flame prepared for their 
ashes: thousands of them were 
consumed. The story is con- 
firmed by the Moslem chron- 
icles, nor is it likely that any 
of them would have survived 
to dishonour. The Rana and 
his clansmen put on their 
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saffron robes, the national sign 
of combat a Toutrance, and, 
throwing open the gates, 
charged into Alla-oo-Din’s 
host, and fell as they clove a 
path through the foes; but 
the heir escaped—so much was 
purchased of the deity—into 
the hills, whose caves have 
always been a womb of retri- 
bution to the invader, hold- 
ing some hidden offspring 
of the sept guarded tenderly 
among the wild creatures, 
and destined to reanimate 
the race and restore the gadi 
to Chitore. 

After a lapse of years the 
Mewar house returned to the 
capital, and held it until the 
invasion of Bahadur of Malwa 
(1303), when the Rajputs were 
again overwhelmed. The same 
princely sacrifice was demanded 
and made, the same reckless 
sortie of the clan and holo- 
caust of women. Again an 
heir escaped, and the invader 
entered a city tenanted only 
by the dead. 

A century passed and Ak- 
bar’s camp was spread before 
Chitore. Hemmed in and out- 
numbered by thousands, there 
was no hope of survival. The 
walls were breached by mines 
and artillery, and the Mogul 
trenches crept up the hill. 
The Rajputs repeated their 
deliberate immolation. It was 
a spectacle tradition demanded 
of them, and it might have 
been predicted as infallibly as 
the report coming after the 
flash of a gun, or the reply of 
provoked honour. The royal 
umbrella swaying to and fro 
marked the devastating path 
of the chief, ere he was sub- 
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merged and extinguished in 
the host, as an eddy is drawn 
into a whirlpool. Many of 
the women fought beside their 
husbands and sons, preferring 
the sword to the flame; and 
their courage was celebrated 
by the pen of Akbar, whose 
testimony to the spirit of the 
race does not fall short of 
the meed of the Rajput bards. 
He even caused monuments of 
the heroes Jeimul and Putta 
to be raised on each side of 
the main entrance gate to the 
palace at Delhi. Akbar’s gen- 
erous testimony proves that 
the Rajput chronicles are no 
empty boast, and indirectly it 
makes their legends of an ear- 
lier date appear more credible ; 
for it is not likely that these 
men’s forefathers, who, if any- 
thing, were more inured to 
war, were less courageous. 
The history of Chitore is the 
epitome of the history of Raj- 
putana and of Hindu chivalry. 
Every one who has a chance 
should spend a day and night 
there, but he should first read 
‘The Annals of Rajasthan.’ 
Then he will be able to see 
Akbar’s great beacon, and his 
camp-fires stretching ten miles 
before the doomed fortress, 
and to look beyond into the 
“lampless” valleys peopled 
with the dead. On a still 
moonlight night a peace in- 
vests Chitore such as only 
broods over scenes where great 
issues have been fought, 
passions roused and tilled, 
and a cause given its eternal 
quietus,—the peace that is only 
consummated by a sense that 
every generous resource has 
been tried and exhausted. 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 





BY ALFRED NOYES. 
BOOK VII. 


Now like a white-cliffed fortress England shone 
Amid the mirk of chaos; for the huge 

Empire of Spain was but the dusky van 

Of that dread night beyond all nights and days, 
Night of the last corruption of a world 

Fast-bound in misery and iron, with chains 

Of priest and king and feudal servitude, 

Night of the fettered flesh and ravaged soul, 

Night of anarchic chaos, darkening the deep, 
Swallowing up cities, kingdoms, empires, gods, 

With vaster gloom approaching, till the sun 

Of love was blackened, the moon of faith was blood. 
All round our England, our small struggling star, 
Fortress of freedom, rock o’ the world’s desire, 
Bearing at last the hope of all mankind, 

The thickening darkness surged, and close at hand 
Those first fierce cloudy fringes of the storm, 

The Armada sails, gathered their might; and Rome 
Crouched close behind them with her screaming fires 
And steaming shambles, Rome, the hell-hag, crouched, 
Still grasping with red hand the cross of Christ 
By its great hilt, pointing it like a dagger, 
Spear-head of the ultimate darkness, at the throat 
Of England. Under Philip’s feet at last 

Writhed all the Protestant Netherlands, dim coasts 
Right over against us, whence his panoplies | 
Might suddenly whelm our isle. But all night long, 

On many a mountain, many a guardian height, 4 
From Beachy Head to Skiddaw, little groups 

Of seamen, torch and battle-lanthorn nigh, 

Watched by the brooding unlit beacons, piled 

Of furze and gorse, funereal peat, rough logs, 

Reeking with oil, ’mid sharp scents of the sea, 

Waste trampled grass and heather and close-cropped thyme, 
High o’er the thundering coast, among whose rocks 

Far, far below, the pacing coastguards gazed 
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Steadfastly seaward through the loaded dusk. 

And through that deepening gloom when, as it seemed, 
All England held her breath in one grim doubt, 

Swift rumours flashed from North to South as runs 
The lightning round a silent thunder-cloud ; 

And there were muttering crowds i’ the London streets, 
And hurrying feet i’ the brooding Eastern ports. 

All night, dark inns, gathering the country-side, 
Reddened with clashing auguries of war. 

All night, i’ the ships of Plymouth Sound, the soul 

Of Francis Drake was England, and all night 

Her singing seamen by the silver quays 

Polished their guns and waited for the dawn. 


But hour by hour that night grew deeper. Spain 
Watched, cloud by cloud, her huge Armadas grow, 
Watched, tower by tower, and zone by zone, her fleets 
Grapple the sky with a hundred hands and drag 
Whole sea-horizons into her menacing ranks, 
Joining her powers to the embattled night, while Philip 
Still strove, with many a crafty word, to lull 
The fears of Gloriana, till his plots 
Were ripe, his armaments complete; and still 
Great Gloriana took her woman’s way, 
Preferring ever tortuous intrigue 
To battle, since the stakes had grown so great; 
Now, more than ever, hoping against hope 
To find some subtler means of victory; 
Yet not without swift impulses to strike, 
Swiftly recalled. Blind, yet not blind, she smiled 
On Mary of Scotland waiting for her throne, 
A throne with many a strange dark tremor thrilled 
Now as the rumoured murderous mines below 
Converged towards it, mine and countermine, 
Till the live earth was honeycombed with death. 
Still with her agate smile, still she delayed, 
Holding her pirate admiral in the leash, 
Till Walsingham, nay, even the hunchback Burleigh, 
That crafty king of statesmen, seeing at last 
The inevitable thunder-crash at hand, 
Grew heart-sick with delay and ached to shatter 
The tense tremendous hush that seemed to oppress 
All hearts, compress all brows, load the broad night 
With more than mortal menace. 

Only once 
The night was traversed with one lightning flash, 
One rapier stroke from England, at the heart 
Of Spain, as swiftly parried, yet no less 
A fiery challenge; for Philip’s hate and scorn 
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Growing with his Armada’s growth, he lured 
With promises of just and friendly trade 
A fleet of English corn-ships to relieve 
His famine-stricken coast. There as they lay 
Within his ports he seized them, one and all, 
To fill the Armada’s maw. 
Whereat the Queen, 

Passive so long, summoned great Walsingham, 
And, still averse from open war, despite 
The battle-hunger burning in his eyes, 
With one strange swift sharp agate smile she hissed, 
“ Unchain El Draque!”’ 

A lightning flash indeed 
Was this; for he whose little Golden Hynde 
With scarce a score of seamen late had scourged 
The Spanish Main; he whose piratic neck 
Scarcely the Queen’s most wily statecraft saved 
From Spain’s revenge: he, privateer to the eyes 
Of Spain, but England to all English hearts, 
Gathered together, in all good jollity, 
All help and furtherance himself could wish, 
Before that moon was out, a pirate fleet 
Whereof the like old ocean had not seen— 
Eighteen swift cruisers, two great battleships, 
With pinnaces and store-ships and a force 
Of nigh three thousand men, wherewith to singe 
The beard o’ the King of Spain. 

By night they gathered 

In marvellous wind-whipt inns nigh Plymouth Sound, 
Not secretly as, ere the Golden Hynde 
Burst thro’ the West, that small adventurous crew 
Gathered beside the Thames, tossing the phrase 
“‘ Pieces of eight” from mouth to mouth, and singing 
Great songs of the rich Indies, and those tall 
Enchanted galleons, red with blood and gold, 
Superb with rubies, glorious as clouds, 
Clouds i’ the sun, with mighty press of sail 
Dragging the sunset out of the unknown world, 
And staining all the grey old seas of Time 
With rich romance; but these, though privateers, 
Or secret knights on Gloriana’s quest, 
Recked not if round the glowing magic door 
Of every inn the townsfolk grouped to hear 
The storm-scarred seamen toasting Francis Drake, 
Nor heeded what blithe urchin faces pressed 
On each red-curtained magic casement, bright 
With wild reflection of the fires within, 
The fires, the glasses, and the singing lips 
Lifting defiance to the powers of Spain. 








. merece scrve men — 
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SONG. 


Sing we the Rose, 
The flower of flowers most glorious! 
, Never a storm that blows 
Across our English sea, 
But its heart breaks out wi’ the Rose 
On England’s flag victorious, 
The triumphing flag that flows 
Thro’ the heavens of Liberty. 


Sing we the Rose, 

The flower of flowers most beautiful ! 
Until the world shall end 

She blossometh year by year, 
Red with the blood that flows 

For England’s sake, most dutiful, 
Wherefore now we bend 

Our hearts and knees to her. 





: Sing we the Rose, 

: The flower, the flower of war it is, 
Where deep i’ the midnight gloom 

| Its waves are the waves of the sea, 

; And the glare of battle grows, 

; And red over hulk and spar it is, 

Till the grim black broadsides bloom 

With our Rose of Victory. 


Sing we the Rose, 

The flower, the flower of love it is, 
Which lovers aye shall sing 

And nightingales proclaim ; 
For O, the heaven that glows, 

That glows and burns above it is 
Freedom’s perpetual Spring, 

Our England’s faithful fame. 



















Sing we the Rose, 
That Eastward still shall spread for us 
Upon the dawn’s bright breast, 
Red leaves wi’ the foam impearled ; 
And onward ever flows 
Till eventide make red for us 
A Rose that sinks i’ the West 
And surges round the world ; 
Sing we the Rose! 
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One night as, with his great vice-admiral, 
Frobisher, his rear-admiral, Francis Knollys, 

And Thomas Fenner, his flag-captain, Drake 

Took counsel at his tavern, there came a knock, 
The door opened, and cold as from the sea 

The gloom rushed in, and there against the night, 
Clad as it seemed with wind and cloud and rain, 
Glittered a courtier whom by face and form 

All knew for the age’s brilliant paladin, 

Sidney, the king of courtesy, a star 

Of chivalry. The seamen stared at him, 

Each with a hand upon the red-lined chart 
Outspread before them. Then all stared at Drake, 
Who crouched like a great bloodhound o’er the table, 
And rose with a strange light burning in his eyes; 
For he remembered how, three years agone, 

That other courtier came, with words and smiles 
Copied from Sidney’s self; and in his ears 

Rang once again the sound of the headsman’s axe 
Upon the desolate Patagonian shore 

Beneath Magellan’s gallows. With a voice 

So harsh himself scarce knew it, he desired 

This fair new courtier’s errand. With grim eyes 
He scanned the silken knight from head to foot, 
While Sidney, smiling graciously, besought 


Some place in their adventure. Drake’s clenched fist 
Crashed down on the old oak table like a rock, 
Splintering the wood and dashing his rough wrist 
With blood, as he thundered, ‘‘ By the living God, 
No! We’ve no room for courtiers, now! We leave 
All that to Spain.” 


Whereat, seeing Sidney stood 

Amazed, Drake, drawing nearer, said, “‘ You ask 
More than you dream: I know you for a knight 
Most perfect and most gentle, yea, a man 
Ready to die on any battle-field 
To save a wounded friend” (even so said Drake, 
Not knowing how indeed this knight would die, 
Yea, yield the cup of water from his lips 
To save a common soldier, saying, ‘‘ His need 
Is greater! ”’) 

Drake outstretched his bleeding hand 
And pointed through the door to where the gloom 
Glimmered with bursting spray, and the thick night 
Was all one wandering thunder of hidden seas 
Rolling out of Eternity: ‘‘ You'll find 
No purple fields of Arcady out there, 
No shepherds piping in those boisterous valleys, 
No sheep among those roaring mountain-tops, 
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No lists of feudal chivalry. I’ve heard 
That voice cry death to courtiers. ’Tis God’s voice. 
Take you the word of one who has occupied 
His business in great waters. There’s no room, 
Meaning, or reason, office, or place, or name 
For courtiers on the sea. Does the sea flatter? 
You cannot bribe it, torture it, or tame it! 
Its laws are those of the Juggernaut universe, 
Remorseless—listen to that!”—a mighty wave 
Broke thundering down the coast; “ your hands are white, 
Your rapier jewelled, can you grapple that? 
What part have you in all its flaming ways? 
What share in its fierce gloom? MHas your heart broken 
As those waves break out there? Can you lie down 
And sleep, as a lion-cub by the old lion, 
When it shakes its mane out over you to hide you, 
And leap out with the dawn as I have done? 
These are big words; but, see, my hand is red: 
You cannot torture me, I have borne all that; 
And so I have some kinship with the sea, 
Some sort of wild alliance with its storms, 
Its exultations, ay, and its great wrath 
At last, and power upon them. ’Tis the worse 
For Spain. Be counselled well: come not between 
My sea and its rich vengeance.” 

Silently, 
Bowing his head, Sidney withdrew. But Drake, 
So fiercely the old grief rankled in his heart, 
Summoned his swiftest horseman, bidding him ride, 
Ride like the wind through the night, straight to the Queen, 
Praying she would most instantly recall 
Her truant courtier. Nay, to make all sure, 
Drake sent a gang of seamen out to crouch 
Ambushed in woody hollows nigh the road, 
Under the sailing moon, there to waylay 
The Queen’s reply, that she might never know 
It reached him, if it proved against his will. 


And swiftly came that truant’s stern recall; 
But Drake, in hourly dread of some new change 
In Gloriana’s mood, slept not by night 
Or day, till out of roaring Plymouth Sound 
The pirate fleet swept to the wind-swept main, 
And took the wind and shook out all its sails. 
Then with the unfettered sea he mixed his soul 
In great rejoicing union, while the ships 
Crashing and soaring o’er the heart-free waves 
Drave ever straight for Spain. 

Water and food 
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They lacked; but the fierce fever of his mind 

To sail from Plymouth ere the Queen’s will changed 
Had left no time for these. Right on he drave, 
Determining, though the Queen’s old officers 
Beneath him stood appalled, to take in stores 

Of all he needed, water, powder, food, 

By plunder of Spain herself. In Vigo bay, 

Close to Bayona town, under the cliffs 

Of Spain’s world-wide and thunder-fraught prestige 
He anchored, with the old sea-touch that wakes 
Our England still. There, in the tingling ears 

Of the world he cried, En garde! to the King of Spain. 
There, ordering out his pinnaces in force, 

While a great storm, as if he held indeed 
Heaven’s batteries in reserve, growled o’er the sea, 
He landed. Ere one cumbrous limb of all 

The monstrous armaments of Spain could move 
His ships were stored; and ere the sword of Spain 
Stirred in its crusted sheath, Bayona town 

Beheld an empty sea; for like a dream 

The pirate fleet had vanished, none knew whither. 
But, in its visible stead, invisible fear 

Filled the vast rondure of the sea and sky 

As with the omnipresent soul of Drake. 

For when Spain saw the small black anchored fleet 
Ride in her bays, the sight set bounds to fear. 
She knew at least the ships were oak, the guns 
Of common range: nor did she dream e’en Drake 
Could sail two seas at once. Now all her coasts 
Heard him all night in every bursting wave, 

His topsails gleamed in every moonlit cloud; 

His battle-lanthorns glittered in the stars 

That hung the low horizon. He became 

A universal menace; yet there followed 

No sight or sound of him, unless the sea 

Were that grim soul incarnate. Ay, it roared 

His great commands! The very spray that lashed 
The cheeks of Spanish seamen lashed their hearts 
To helpless hatred of him. The wind sang 

El Draque across the rattling blocks and sheets 
When storms perplexed them ; and when ships went down, 
As under the fury of his onsetting battle, 

The drowning sailors cursed him while they sank. 
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Suddenly a rumour shook the Spanish Court, 

He has gone once more to the Indies. Santa Cruz, 
High Admiral of Spain, the most renowned 

Captain in Europe, clamoured for a fleet 

Of forty sail instantly to pursue. 
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For unto him whose little Golden Hynde 

Was weapon enough, now leading such a squadron, 
The West Indies, the whole Pacific coast, 

Ay, the whole Spanish Main, lay at his mercy. 


And onward over the great grey gleaming sea 

Swept like a thunder-cloud the pirate fleet 

With vengeance in its heart. Five years agone, 
Young Hawkins, in the Cape Verde Islands, met— 
At Santiago—with such treachery 

As Drake burned to requite, and from that hour 
Was Santiago doomed. His chance had come, 
Drake swooped upon it, plundered it, and was gone, 
Leaving the treacherous isle a desolate heap 

Of smoking ashes in the leaden sea, 

While onward all those pirate bowsprits plunged 
Into the golden West, across the broad 

Atlantic once again; ‘‘ For I will show,” 

Said Drake, ‘“‘that Englishmen henceforth will sail 
Old ocean where they will.” Onward they surged, 
And the great glittering crested majestic waves 
Jubilantly rushed up to meet the keels, 

And there was nought around them but the grey 
Ruin and roar of the huge Atlantic seas, 

Grey mounded seas, pursuing and pursued, 

That fly, hounded and hounding on for ever, 

From empty marge to marge of the grey sky. 

Over the wandering wilderness of foam, 

Onward, through storm and death, Drake swept; for now 
Once more a fell plague gripped the tossing ships, 
And not by twos and threes as heretofore 

His crews were minished; but in three black days 
Three hundred seamen in their shotted shrouds 
Were cast into the deep. Onward he swept, 
Implacably, having in mind to strike 

Spain in the throat at St Domingo, port 

Of Hispaniola, a city of far rénown, 

A’ jewel on the shores of old romance, 
Palm-shadowed, gated with immortal gold, 

Queen city of Spain’s dominions over sea, 

And guarded by great guns. Out of the dawn 

The pirate ships came leaping, grim and black, 

And ere the Spaniards were awake, the flag 

Of England floated from their topmost tower. 

But since he had not troops enough to hold 

So great a city, Drake entrenched his men 
Within the Plaza and held the batteries. 
Thence he demanded ransom, and sent out 
A boy with flag of truce. The boy’s return 
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Drake waited long. Under a sheltering palm 
He stood, watching the enemies’ camp, and lo, 
Along the hot white purple-shadowed road 
Tow’rds him, a crawling shape writhed through the dust 
Up to his feet, a shape besmeared with blood, 
A shape that held the stumps up of its wrists 
And moaned, an eyeless thing, a naked rag 
Of flesh obscenely mangled, a small face 
Hideously puckered, shrivelled like a monkey’s, 
With lips drawn backward from its teeth. 
“* Speak, speak, 
In God’s name, speak, what art thou?” whispered Drake, 
And a sharp cry came, answering his dread, 
A cry as of a sea-bird in the wind 
Desolately astray from all earth’s shores, 
‘“‘Captain, I am thy boy, only thy boy! 
See, see, my captain, see what they have done! 
Captain, I only bore the flag; I only——” 


**O, lad, lad, lad,”” moaned Drake, and, stooping, strove 
To pillow the mangled head upon his arm. 

‘*What have they done to thee, what have they done?” 
And at the touch the boy screamed, once, and died. 


Then like a savage sea with arms uplift 
To heaven the wrath of Drake blazed thundering, 
‘* Eternal God, be this the doom of Spain! 
Henceforward have no pity. Send the strength 
Of Thy great seas into my soul that I 
May devastate this empire, this red hell 
They make of Thy good earth.” 
His men drew round, 
Staring in horror at the silent shape 
That daubed his feet. Like a cold wind 
His words went through their flesh: 
‘This is the lad 
That bore our flag of truce. This hath Spain done. 
Look well upon it, draw the smoke of the blood 
Up into your nostrils, my companions, 
And down into your souls. This makes an end 
For Spain! Bring forth the Spanish prisoners 
And let me look on them.” 
Forth they were brought, 
A swarthy gorgeous band of soldiers, priests, 
And sailors, hedged between two sturdy files 
Of British tars with naked cutlasses. 
Close up to Drake they halted, under the palm, 
Gay smiling prisoners, for they thought their friends 
Had ransomed them. Then they looked up and met 
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A glance that swept athwart them like a sword, 
Making the blood strain back from their blanched faces 
Into their quivering hearts, with unknown dread, 
As that accuser pointed to the shape 
Before his feet. 

** Dogs, will ye lap his blood 
Before ye die. Make haste; for it grows cold! 
Ye will not, will not even dabble your hands 
In that red puddle of flesh, what? Are ye Spaniards? 
Come, come, I’ll look at you, perchance there’s one 
That’s but a demi-devil and holds you back.” 
And with the word Drake stepped among their ranks 
And read each face among the swarthy crew— 
The gorgeous soldiers, ringleted sailors, priests 
With rosary and cross, a slender page 
In scarlet with a cloud of golden hair, 
And two rope-girdled friars. 

The slim page . 
Drake drew before the throng. ‘‘ You are young,” he said, 
“Go; take this message to the camp of Spain, 
Tell them I have a hunger in my soul 
To look upon the murderers of this boy, 
To see what eyes they have, what manner of mouths, 
To touch them and to take their hands in mine, 
And draw them close to me and smile upon them 
Until they know my soul as I know theirs, 
And they grovel in the dust and grope for mercy. 
Say that, until I get them, every day 
I’ll hang two Spaniards, ay, though I dispeople 
The Spanish Main. Tell them that, every day, 
I'll burn a portion of their city down, 
Then find another city and burn that, 
And then burn others till I burn away 
Their empire from the world, ay, till I reach 
The imperial throne of Philip with my fires, 
And send it shrieking down to burn in hell 
For ever. Go!” 
Then Drake turned once again 

To face the Spanish prisoners. With a voice 
Cold as the passionless utterance of Fate 
His grim command went forth. ‘ Now, provost-marshal, 
Begin with yon two friars, in whose faces 
Chined like singed swine, and eyed with the spent coals 
Of filthy living, sweats the glory of Rome 
And Spain combined, strip off their leprous rags 
And twist their ropes around their throats and hang them 
High over the Spanish camp for all to see. 
At dawn I’ll choose two more.” 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


THERE can be no clearer 
proof that the tradition of 
literature is stronger than the 
tradition of life than the ex- 
perience of America. The new 
world, to its honour be it said, 
has discovered no new art of 
letters. The land, where all 
else is characteristic, has made 
few attempts to impose its 
character upon the literary 
language. England and Ame- 
rica have travelled by the 
same road to the same end. 
They have acknowledged the 
same laws with an equal spirit 
of obedience. The ancient 
masters of our English speech 
are the masters also of Ame- 
rica. The golden chain of 
memory has not been shaken 
off, and many of those who raise 
with the loudest voice the cry 
of freedom have shown them- 
selves the loyal and willing 
slaves of the past. 

The truth is, that from the 
first the writers of America 
have lagged honourably be- 
hind their age. The wisest of 
them have written with a 
studious care and quiet rever- 
ence. As if to mark the dif- 
ference between the written 
language and the vernacular, 
they have assumed a style 
which belonged to their grand- 
fathers. This half -conscious 
love of reaction has been ever 
present with them. You may 
find examples at each stage 
of their history. Cotton 


Mather, who armed his hand 
and tongue against the in- 
tolerable 


sin of witchcraft, 





wrote when Dutch William 
was on our throne, and in 
style he was but a belated 
Elizabethan. There is no 
other writer with whom we 
may compare him, save Robert 
Burton, who also lived out of 
his due time. Take this speci- 
men of his prose, and measure 
its distance from the prose of 
Swift and Addison, his younger 
contemporaries: ‘“ Wherefore 
the Devil,” writes Mather in 
the simplicity of his faith, “is 
now making one Attempt more 
upon us; an Attempt more 
Difficult, more Surprising, more 
snarl’d with unintelligible Cir- 
cumstances, than any that we 
have hitherto Encountered; 
an Attempt so Critical, that 
if we get well through, we 
shall soon enjoy Haleyon Days 
with all the Vultures of Hell 
trodden under our feet.” In 
sound and structure Mather’s 
style is what the critics call 
“archaistic.” It is all un- 
touched by the influences of 
a young world, and though 
“the New Englanders were,” 
in Mather’s view, “a People of 
God settled in those, which 
were once the Devil’s Terri- 
tories,” they brought their 
prose from the old country, 
and piously bowed before an 
old tradition. 

Thus has it been with each 
generation of men. Thoreau 
fondly believed that Walden 
had carried him near to 
nature, and he wrote with 
the accumulated artifice of the 
centuries. Hawthorne’s lang- 
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uage was as ancient in fashion 
as the Salem which he depicted, 
as “the grave, bearded, sable- 
cloaked, and steeple-crowned 
progenitor, who came so early 
with his Bible and his sword, 
and trode the common street 
with such stately port, and 
made so large a figure as a 
man of war and peace.” But 
it was upon Emerson that 
tradition has most strangely 
exercised its imperious sway. 
Now Emerson was an anarch 
who flouted the conventions of 
art and life. It was his hope 
to see the soul of this world 
“clean from all vestige of 
tradition.” He did not under- 
stand that what is proceeded 
inevitably from what was. He 
affected to spurn the past as 
a clog upon his individuality. 
Anticipating Walt Whitman, 
he would have driven away his 
nearest friends, saying, ‘“‘ Who 
are you? Unhand me: I will 
be dependent no more.” So 
lightly did he pretend to 
esteem history that he was 
sure that an individual experi- 
ence could explain all the ages ; 
that each man went through 
in his own lifetime the Greek 
period, the medieval period— 
every period, in brief—until 
he attained to the efflorescence 
of Concord. “What have I to 
do with the sacredness of tradi- 
tion,” he asked proudly, “if I 
live wholly from within?” So 
much had he to do with it that 
he never wrote a line save in 
obedience. Savage as he was 
in the-declaration of his own 
individuality, he expressed it 
in the gracious terms of an 
inherited art. To this age 
Emerson’s provincialism ap- 
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pears sad enough. It would not 
have been remembered at all 
had it not been set forth in a 
finely studied and mellifluous 
prose. No sooner did Emerson 
take pen in hand than his 
anarchy was subdued. He 
instantly became the slave of 
all the periods which he de- 
spised. He was a faithful 
follower of the best models, a 
patient student of masters dead 
and gone. Though he aspired 
to live wholly from within, 
he composed his works wholly 
from without, and fashioned 
an admirable style for himself, 
more antique in shape and 
sound than the style affected 
by the Englishmen of his time. 
But it is Edgar Allan Poe 
who most eloquently preached 
the gospel of style, and who 
most honourably defended the 
cause of art pursued without 
the aid of the pulpit. Taste 
he declared to be the sole 
arbiter of Poetry. ‘“ With the 
intellect in the Conscience,” 
said he, “it has only collateral 
relations. Unless incidentally 
it has no concern whatever 
either with Duty or Truth.” 
Not that he belittled the 
exigence of Truth; he did but 
insist on a proper separation. 
“The demands of Truth,” he 
admitted, “are severe; she has 
no sympathy with the myrtles. 
All that which is so indispens- 
able in song is precisely all 
that with which she has 
nothing whatever to do.” And 
thus it followed that he had 
small sympathy with Realism, 
which he denounced in the 
clear spirit of prophecy many 
years before it had become a 
battle-cry of criticism :— 
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“The defenders of this pitiable 
stuff,” he wrote, “uphold it on the 
ground of its truthfulness. Taking 
the thesis into question, this truth- 
fulness ‘s the one overwhelming 
defect. An original idea that — to 
laud the accuracy with which the 
stone is hurled that knocks us in 
the head. A little less accuracy 
might have left us more brains. 
And here are critics absolutely 
commending the truthfulness with 
which the disagreeable is conveyed ! 
In my view, if an artist must 
paint decayed cheeses, his merit 
will lie in their looking as little 
like decayed cheeses as possible.” 


Of this wise doctrine Poe 
was always a loyal exponent. 
The strange veiled country in 
which he placed the shadows 
of his creation lay not within 
the borders of the United States. 
He was the child neither of his 
land nor of his century. Dwel- 
ling among men who have 
always worshipped size, he be- 
lieved that there was no such 
thing asalong poem. A fellow- 
citizen of bustling men, he re- 
fused to bend the knee to 
industry. ‘Perseverance is 
one thing,” said he, “genius 
quite another.” And it is not 
surprising that he lived and 
died without great honour in 
his own country. Even those 
of his colleagues who guarded 
the dignity of their craft with 
a zeal equal to his own, shrank 
from the pitiless logic of his 
analysis. They loved his work 
as little as they respected his 
life. They judged him by a 
censorious standard, which 
took no account of genius. 
And Poe shared with dignity 
and without regret the common 
fate of prophets. If he is still 
an exile in American esteem, 
he long since won the freedom 
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of the larger world. He has 
been an inspiration to France, 
the inspirer of the nations, 
He did as much as any one 
of his contemporaries to mould 
the literary art of our day, and 
in the prose of Baudelaire and 
Mallarmé he lives a second life 
whose lustre the indifference of 
his compatriots will never dim. 

Whence comes it, this sedu- 
lous attention to style, which 
does honour to American litera- 
ture? It proceeds in part, I 
think, from the fact that in 
America men of letters were, 
before the triumph of journal- 


ism, secluded from _ their 
fellows. They played no réle 
in the national drama. They 


won no fame in the field of 
politics. They were a band 
of aristocrats dwelling in a 
democracy, an imperium in 
tmperio. They wrote their 
works for themselves and their 
friends. They made no appeal 
to the people, and knowing 
that they would be read by 
those capable of pronouncing 
sentence, they justified their 
temerity by a proper castiga- 
tion of their style. And there 
is another reason why American 
literature should be somewhat 
formal and punctilious. If 
the written language diverges 
widely from the vernacular, it 
must perforce be studied more 
sedulously than where no 
such divergence exists. For 
the American, accustomed to 
the language spoken by his 
countrymen and to the lingo 
of the daily press, literary 
English is an acquired tongue, 
which he studies with diligence 
and writes with care. He 
treats it with the same respect 
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with which some Scots— 
Drummond, Urquhart, and 
Stevenson—have treated it, 
and under his hand it assumes 
a classic austerity, sometimes 
missed by the Englishman, 
who writes it with the fluency 
and freedom bred of familiar 
use. The stately and eru- 
dite work of Francis Park- 
man is a fair example. The 
historian of ‘Montcalm and 
Wolfe’ has a clear title to 
immortality. Assuredly he 
holds a worthy place among 
the masters. He is of the 
tribe of Gibbon and Michelet, 
of Livy and Froude. He 
knows how to _ subordinate 
knowledge to pomp. He dis- 
dains the art of narrative 
as little as he disdains the 
management of the English 
sentence. He is never careless, 
seldom redundant. The plain- 
est of his effects are severely 
studied. Here, for instance, 
is his portrait of an Indian 
chief, epic in its simplicity, 
and withal composed with 
obvious artistry :— 


“See him as he lies there in the 
sun, kicking his heels in the air and 
cracking jokes with his brother. 
Does he look like a hero? See him 
now in the hour of his glory, when 
at sunset the whole village empties 
itself to behold him, for to-morrow 
their favourite young partisan goes 
out against the enemy. His head- 
dress is adorned with a crest of war- 
eagle’s feathers, rising in a waving 
ridge above his brow, and sweeping 
far behind him. His round white 
shield hangs at his breast, with 
feathers radiating from the centre 
like a star. |His quiver is at his 
back ; his tall lance in his hand, the 
iron point flashing against the de- 
clining sun, while the long scalp- 
locks of his enemies flutter from the 
shaft. Thus gorgeous as a champion 
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in panoply, he rides round and round 
within the great circle of lodges, 
balancing with a graceful buoyancy 
to the free movements of his war- 
horse, while with a sedate brow he 
sings his song to the Great Spirit.” 


That is the language of class- 
icism. The epithets are not far- 
sought. They come naturally 
to the mind. The hero’s shield 
is round and white; his lance 
is tall; long are the scalp-locks 
of his enemies. Thus would 
Homer and Virgil have height- 
ened the picture, and Parkman 
is clearly attentive to the best 
models. Even when he de- 
scribes what his eye has seen 
he cannot disengage his im- 
pression from the associations 
of literature. It is thus that 
he sets before us Braddock’s 
line of march :— 

“Tt was like a thin, party-coloured 
snake, red, blue, and brown, trailing 
slowly through the depth of leaves, 
creeping round inaccessible heights, 
crawling over ridges, moving always 
in dampness and shadow, by rivulets 
and waterfalls, crags and chasms, 
gorges and shaggy steeps. In glimpses 
only, through jagged boughs and 
flickering leaves, did this wild prim- 
eval world reveal itself, with its dark 
green mountains, flecked with the 
morning mist, and its distant summits 
pencilled in dreamy blue.” 


As you read these words you 
are less keenly conscious of a 
visual impression than of a 
verbal effect, and it may be 
said without reserve that never 
for a page of his many volumes 
does Parkman forget the de- 
mands made by the English 
tongue in the name of dignity 
and restraint. 

Excellent as is his style, it is 
never American. He does not 
reveal his origin in a single 
phrase. He has learned to 
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write not in his own land, but 
in the England of the eighteenth 
century. When he speaks of 
“the pampered Sardanapalus of 
Versailles,” and of “the silken 
favourite’s calculated adultery,” 
it is plain that he has learnt 
whatever lesson Gibbon has 
to teach. In other words, he, 
too, is obedient to the im- 
perious voice of convention. 
And the novelists follow the 
same path as the historians. 
Mr Henry James, in his patient 
analysis of human character, 
has evoked such subtle har- 
monies as our English speech 
has not known before. Mr 
Howells, even when he finds 
his material in the land of his 
birth, shows himself the master 
of a classic style, exquisite in 
balance and perfect in tone. 
Both share the common in- 
heritance of our tongue, both 
are links in the central chain 
of our tradition, and in speech, 
if not in thought, are sternly 
conservative. 

This, then, is the irony of 
America, that the country 
which has a natural dislike of 
the past still dances to the 
ancient tunes, that the country 
which has invented so much 
has not invented a new method 
of expression, that the country 
which questions all things ac- 
cepts its literature in simple 
faith. The advantages of con- 
formity are obvious. Tradition 
is nine-tenths of all the arts, 
and the writers of America have 
escaped the ruin which over- 
takes the bold adventurer who 
stakes his all upon first prin- 
ciples. But sometimes we miss 
the one-tenth that might be 
added. How much is there in 
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the vast continent which might 
be translated into words! And 
how little has achieved a sepa- 
rate, living utterance! Mr 
Stedman has edited an Ameri- 
can Anthology, a stout volume 
of some eight hundred pages, 
whose most obvious quality 
is a certain technical accom- 
plishment. The unnumbered 
bards of America compose their 
verses with a diffident neatness, 
which recalls the Latin style 
of classical scholars. The work- 
manship is deft, the inspiration 
is literary. If many of the 
authors’ names were transposed 
small injustice would be done 
them. The most of the work 
might have been written any- 
where and under any condi- 
tions. Neither sentiment nor 
local colour suggests the prairie 
or the camp. It is the inter- 
vention of dialect which alone 
confers a distinctive character 


upon American verse. Wisely 
is Mr Stedman’s collection 
called an Anthology. It has 


something of the same ingen- 
uity, the same impersonality, 
which marks the famous An- 
thology of the Greeks: it 
illustrates the temper not 
of a young but of a very old 
people. 

How, then, shall we surprise 
in her literature the true spirit 
of America? Surely not in 
Walt Whitman, whose work is 
characteristic not of his coun- 
try, but of himself, who fondly 
believed that he would make 
an appeal to the democracy 
because he stamped upon the 
laws of verse, and used words 
which are not to be found in 
the dictionary. Had the people 
ever encountered his ‘Leaves 
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of Grass,’ it would not have 
understood it. The verse for 
which the people craves is the 
ditties of the music hall. It 
has no desire to consider its 
own imperfections with a self- 
conscious eye. It delights in 
the splendour of mirrors, in the 
sparkle of champagne, in the 
trappings of a sordid and re- 
mote romance. The jargon of 
liberty and equality suits the 
ear not of the democrat but of 
the politician and dilettante, 
and it was to the dilettante and 
politician that Walt Whitman 
addressed his exhortations. 
Even his studied contempt for 
the literary conventions is in- 
sincere, and falls away from 
him when he sees and feels most 
vividly. He attempted to put 
into practice Emerson’s theory 
of anarchy. He was at the 
pains to prove that he was at 
once asavage and a poet. That 
he had moments of poetic exal- 
tation is true. The grandeur 
of Brooklyn Ferry lives in his 
stately verse. But he was no 
savage. It was his culture that 
spoke to the culture of others; 
it was a worn-out common- 
place which won him the regard 
of politicians. He inspired 
parodists, not poets. And he 
represented America as little 
as he echoed the voice of the 
people, 

Nor is it in the works of the 
humourists that we shall catch 
& glimpse of the national 
character. They, too, cast no 
shadow but their own. They 
attain their effects by bad 
spelling, and a simple trans- 
literation reveals the common- 
Place of their thought. There 
is but one author who repre- 
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sents with any clarity the 
spirit of his country, and 
that author is Mark Twain. 
Not Mark Twain the humour- 
ist, the favourite of the re- 
porters, the facile contemner of 
things which are noble and of 
good report, but Mark Twain, 
the pilot of the Mississippi, 
the creator of Huck Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. He, indeed, is 
national as Fielding is national. 
Future ages will look upon 
Huck Finn as we look upon 
Tom Jones,—as an embodi- 
ment of national virtue. Mark 
Twain’s method is his own as 
intimately as are the puppets 
of his imagining. It is im- 
possible to read a page of his 
masterpieces without recog- 
nising that they could have 
been composed only in an 
American environment. The 
dialect in which they are 
written enhances their veri- 
similitude without impairing 
their dignity; and the flashes 
of humour which light up the 
gravity of the narrative are 
never out of place nor out 
of tune. The cunning and 
resourcefulness of his boyish 
heroes are the cunning and 
resourcefulness of America, 
and the vast Mississippi, 
whose basin has been called 
“the body of the nation,” is 
a proper background for a 
national epic. Mark Twain 
has vividly portrayed the 
danger, the excitement, the 
solemnity of the great river. 
They quicken his narrative; 
they inspire him to eloquence. 
He remembers with a simple 
enthusiasm the glory of the 
sun setting upon its broad 
expanse; he remembers also 
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that the river and its shoals 
are things to fear and to 
fight. 


“Fully to realise the marvellous 
recision,” he writes, “required in 
aying the great steamer in her 
marks in that murky waste of water, 
one should know that not only must 
she pick her intricate way through 
snags and blind reefs, and then shave 
the head of the island so closely as to 
brush the overhanging foliage with 
her stern, but at one place she must 
pass almost within arm’s reach of a 
sunken and visible wreck that would 
snatch the hull timbers from under 
her if she should strike it, and destroy 
a quarter of a million dollars’ worth 
of steamboat and cargo in _ five 
minutes, and maybe a hundred and 
fifty human lives into the bargain.” 


Thus in calm, as in flood, 
Mark Twain has mastered the 
river, and has made it his own. 
Once upon a time the Missis- 
sippi called up a vision of the 
great Gulf opening on the 
sight of La Salle, “ tossing its 
restless billows, limitless, voice- 
less, lonely as when born of 
chaos, without a sail, without a 
sign of life.” Now a humbler 
image is evoked, and we picture 
Huck Finn and Jim the nigger 
floating down the broad stream 
in the august society of the 
Duke and the Dauphin. 

Though Mark Twain culti- 
vates the South - Western 
dialect, and does not disdain 
the lingo of Pike County, 
there is in his two romances 
no suspicion of provincialism. 
Style and imagination give 
them the freedom of the whole 
world. They are of universal 
truth and application. But 
since the days of Huck Finn 
and Tom Sawyer the condi- 
tions of American literature 
have changed, and for the 
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worse. As in England, so in 
America, a wide diffusion of 
books, an eager and general 
interest in printed matter, have 
had a disastrous effect. The 
newspapers, by giving an im- 
proper advertisement to the 
makers of books, have rendered 
the literary craft more difficult 
of pursuit. The ambition of 
money has obscured the simple 
end of literature, and has en- 
couraged a spirit of profes- 
sionalism eminently character- 
istic of a practical country. 
We hear of works of fiction 
sketched in the back-offices of 
publishers, whose hands are 
held upon the public pulse. 
All is arranged, we are told, 
by the man of business—period, 
plot, dramatis persone. Noth- 
ing is left to the novelist but to 
carry out the instructions of his 
taskmaster, and when you con- 
template the result you can feel 
no surprise at this composite 
authorship. It is, indeed, no 
better than a money - making 
partnership, a return to the 
miserable practices of Grub 
Street and its hacks, a curios- 
ity of trade, not of art, and so 
long as its sorry product is dis- 
tinguished from genuine litera- 
ture no great harm is done. 

Of modern tendencies which 
affect literature, not commerce, 
the most conspicuous is the 
tendency to decentralise. Every 
province has its coterie, every 
county its school. The whole 
continent is pegged out in well- 
acknowledged claims. Boston 
cultivates one style, Chicago 
another. Each corner makes 
the most of its own material, 
and cheerfully discovers to the 
other States its character and 
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temperament. The result is of 
great and varied interest. The 
social history of America is 
being written piecemeal, and 
written often with a skill and 
sincerity which merit the high- 
est praise. And not merely 
has each province found its 
chronicler, but the immigrants, 
also, are intent upon self- 
expression. The little master- 
pieces of Abraham Cahan are 
an earnest of what the Ghetto 
can achieve, and whether the 
Jews are faithful to Yiddish, 
or, like Cahan, acquire the 
language of their adopted 
country, there is no reason 
why they should not atone in 
a strange land for centuries of 
silence. To enumerate the 
manifold achievements of many 
States is impossible. One ex- 
ample will suffice, and no city 
will better suit my purpose than 
Chicago. That admirable liter- 
ature should come from Chicago 
is of itself a paradox. It is 
still more surprising that the 
best writers of Chicago should 
display the qualities of tran- 
quillity and reticence, which 
you would expect least of 
all to find in that monstrous 
city. Yet it is characteristic 
of Miss Edith Wyatt and Mr 
H. B, Fuller, who have painted 
the manners of Chicago with 
the greatest skill, that they 
never force the note. They 
look upon their fellow-citizens 
with an amiable sympathy; 
they describe them with a quiet 
humour. It is true that they 
have an excellent opportunity. 
It is true also that they rise to 
the occasion. Within the limits 
of Chicago are met the most 
diverse of men. On the one 
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hand are the captains of indus- 
try, intent to amass a fortune 
at all costs; on the other are 
the sorry prigs who haunt 
Ibsen clubs and chatter of 
Browning. Miss Wyatt, with 
an exquisite irony, makes clear 
her preference. In her eyes the 
square -dealing and innocent 
boodler is a far better man than 
the sophisticated apostle of 
culture, and this truth she 
illustrates with a modesty and 
restraint which are rarely met 
with in modern fiction. She 
never insists; she never says 
a word too much. With per- 
fect concision she sets her 
carefully selected facts and 
types before you, and being the 
antithesis of priggishness in a 
priggish city, she glorifies “the 
common growth of Mother 
Earth,” and compels your 
agreement. Her collection of 
stories—‘ Every One His Own 
Way ’—as free from pretence 
as from exaggeration, paints 
the citizens of Chicago with a 
subtle fancy and simple truth- 
fulness. 

Mr H. B. Fuller employs an 
ampler canvas, though his in- 
tention is the same. He also 
discards the artifice of exagger- 
ation. He attempts to harrow 
your feelings as little as to ad- 
vertise himself. He displays not 
the seva indignatio, which won 
another novelist of Chicago so 
indiscreet a fame. He is for 
gentler methods and plainer 
judgments. In ‘The Cliff 
Dwellers’ he has given us a 
picture of the tribe inhabit- 
ing the Clifton, a giant sky- 
scraper full eighteen storeys 
tall, “ whose hundreds of win- 
dows,” he tells you, “glitter 
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with multitudinous letterings 
in gold and in silver, and on 
summer afternoons its awnings 
flutter score on score in the 
tepid breezes that sometimes 
come up from Indiana.” His 
picture is never overcharged ; 
his draughtsmanship is always 
sincere. He knows the tribe 
with an easy familiarity, and 
he bears witness to their good 
and their evil with perfect 
equality. He is, in truth, 
never a partisan. At his 
hands Chicago suffers no in- 
jury. She does not return 
his generosity. A prophet is 
not without honour, save in 
his own country, and when I 
asked for his books at the 
biggest bookshop in Chicago, 
I was met with a sorry stare 
of ignorance. 
_ And what you find in 
Chicago you may find in New 
England, in Kentucky, in 
California, everywhere. The 
curiosity of this vast continent 
is the best encouragement to 
exploration. The material of 
the story-tellers varies with 
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the locality of their choice, 
Their skill is a common pos- 
session. They cultivate the 
graces as carefully as did their 
predecessors. Their artistic 
conscience is no less acute, 
Above all, they have brought 
the short story to a point of 
singular perfection. If Edgar 
Poe showed them the way, 
they have proved themselves 
apter disciples than any save 
the most skilful of French- 
men. It is, indeed, impossible 
to look forward to the future 
of American literature without 
hopefulness. In that half-dis- 
covered country, style and in- 
vention go hand in hand. The 
land of Mr Howells and Frank 
Norris, of Mrs Atherton and 
Mrs Wharton, of Stephen 
Crane and Harold Frederic, 
has accomplished so much that 
we may wait confidently for 
the master, who in his single 
achievement may knit up its 
many diverse qualities and 
speak to the world with the 
voice of America. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

















THE IRRECONCILABLES 


For the fourth time within 
the memory of the present 
generation a British punitive 
force has entered the Bazar 
Valley. On each occasion the 
object of the operations has 
been identical The Zakka 
Khel section of the independent 
Afridi nation have deliberately 
harried and raided British 
subjects, until their lawless 
disregard of private right and 
possession has become intoler- 
able. It is not necessary to 
recapitulate the long list of 
depredations which have led 
up to the Indian Government's 
present action. They were 
presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr Morley, and 
the marvel is that the effront- 
eries of these tribesmen have 
been tolerated so long. 

It is not in dispute that mili- 
tary operations, however re- 
stricted, against the Vaghistan 
tribes on our North-West 
Frontier in India are fraught 
at all times with grave re- 
sponsibilities. Therefore the 
decision to enter the Bazar 
Valley at all is, to some ex- 
tent, an admission of the 
failure of the policy incul- 
cated in 1901. Really to ap- 
preciate the delicate nature 
of the situation created by 
these operations it is necessary 
to make a brief study of the 
origin and character of the 
Afridi nation. 

There is something very in- 
definite about the term “ North- 
West Frontier of India.” This 
vagueness in a manner defines 
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our political attitude in frontier 
affairs. Although by virtue of 
the Durand Agreement in 1893 
a definite division of responsi- 
bility was reached with the 
nearest sovereign power, yet it 
bequeathed to us a borderland 
of ruffianly tribesmen, for 
whose good behaviour we ac- 
cepted a responsibility without 
adequate civil means of enforc- 
ing it. Of these tribesmen the 
Afridis inhabit an area of 
about 900 square miles of 
massive country, commanding 
the two main routes into 
Afghanistan. Thus the race 
in the past derived its import- 
ance from its geographical 
position, which gave it the 
command of the Khyber and 
Kohat Passes. East of the 
Afridis are situated the 
Khataks of Akora, the Moh- 
mund Division and the Khalils 
of Peshawar; on the north 
are the Mohmunds, on the 
west the Shinwaris, and to 
the south the Orakzais and 
Burgash. These sects are all 
Pathans. The origin of the 
Afridis is obscure. Tradition 
maintains that they, in common 
with all Pathans, are the de- 
scendants of one Khalid-ben- 
Walid, a Jew, who embraced 
Islamism, and whose de- 
scendants in the tenth century 
had vast possessions in the 
western portion of Afghani- 
stan. But owing to the rise of 
Mahamed of Guzni, two chiefs 
called Afrid and Wazir, who 
had to answer for enormities 
by which they had terrorised 
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the whole of Western Afghani- 
stan, fled the country and 
sought the rugged hospitality 
of the wilds of North-West 
Hindustan. The lawless spirit 
of this wild ancestry is pre- 
served in their descendants to 
this day. Rulers have come 
and gone in India, but the 
Afridi has shown the same 
obstinate indifference to each. 
For centuries they have held 
the gateways to the North. 
They and theirs have been 
reared on raid and blackmail 
until “ruthless cowardly rob- 
bery, cold-blooded treacherous 
murder,” have become the salt 
of their lives. Broken up 
into sections by the process of 
time and mutual distrust, they 
have partitioned all that is 
inhabitable in the valleys 
which their mountain fast- 
nesses enclose. Here, secure 
from the moral influences that 
rule the peoples about them, 
they have held tenaciously to 
the masculine vices and passions 
of primitive man. Perhaps the 
best description of the Afridi- 
Pathan is found in a note 
written in 1855 by the then 
secretary of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjab. 


“ Now these tribes are savages,— 
noble savages perhaps, and not with- 
out some tincture of virtue and 
—— but still absolutely bar- 

arians, nevertheless. They have 
nothing approaching to governments 
or civil institutions. They have, for 
the most part, no education. They 
have nominally a religion, but 
Mahamedanism as understood by 
them is no better, or perhaps is 
actually worse, than the creeds of 
the wildest race on earth. In their 
eyes the one great commandment is 
blood for blood and fire and sword 
for all infidels—that is, for all people 





not Mahamedans. They are very 
avaricious: for gold they will do 
almost anything except betray a 
guest. They are thievish and preda- 
tory to the last degree. They are 
too fickle and excitable to be industri- 
ous in agriculture or anything else.” 


The foregoing description, 
though penned fifty years ago, 
is almost as true to-day as it 
was then. Brought up from 
their earliest childhood amid 
scenes of appalling treachery 
and merciless revenge, nothing 
can ever change them. They 
have had free intercourse with 
the law-abiding subjects within 
our frontiers. A very large 
percentage of their young men 
have learned the ways of civil- 
ised comfort and sympathetic 
discipline in the ranks of the 
Indian Army. Yet once they 
have discarded the leather shoe 
of the sepoy for the chupli of 
their own hillsides, they have, 
with infinitesimal exceptions, 
reverted instantly to the in- 
nate ferocity of their kind. 
And yet with all this hered- 
itary depravity and prostitu- 
tion of manliness, they are not 
without qualities which find 
favour in the eyes of English- 
men. They are a nation of 
“beloved vagabonds.” It may 
be that the Englishman recog- 
nises beneath the desperate 
independence of these fearless 
savages some qualities that are 
his own. 

The Afridi nation is divided 
into eight sections. These are 
the Malikdin Khel, Zakka Khel, 
Aka Khel, Sipah Khel, Kamar 
Khel, Kambar Khel, Kuki Khel, 
and Adam Khel. Of these the 
first five belong to the Samal 
faction, and the Kambar and 
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Kuki Khel to the Gar. The 
almost tamed Adam Khel be- 
long to neither of these inter- 
tribal divisions, but side with 
one or the other as the exped- 
ience of the moment may 
rompt them. 

The Zakka Khel are the most 
important and formidable of all 
the Afridi clans. The circum- 
stances of locality have given 
them advantages over their 
fellows which, though the 
latter resent, they have never 
been able to diminish. The 
various sections of the Zakka 
Khel hold land in the Maidan 
of Tirah, in the Bara and Bazar 
Valleys, and in the Khyber. 
Their winter quarters are in 
the caves and hamlets of Bazar, 
and their summer resort is 
Maidan -Tirah and the Bara 
Valley. Thus, in the ordinary 
course of annual migration, 
they hold all the communica- 
tions between the winter and 
summer quarters of the nation, 
—a circumstance which is un- 
doubtedly the cause of their 
ascendancy over the remaining 
sections. It is not necessary 
to discuss in detail the sub- 
divisions of the Zakka Khel. 
It is sufficient to say that 
there are three main sub- 
sections—the Badai, Nasr-ud- 
din, and Shan Khel; and that it 
is probable that, given time to 
mobilise, they could place five 
thousand fighting men in the 
field, of whom at least a 
thousand will be in possession 
of effective modern weapons. 
But although they have full 
knowledge of civilised methods 
of warfare from the large 
numbers of ex-sepoys in their 
midst, yet, having no form of 
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government, it is impossible for 
them to organise. Each man 
is his own transport and com- 
missariat unit. Thus, although 
given notice, a lashkar of pos- 
sibly three thousand Zakkas 
might concentrate against a 
hostile force, the concentration 
would only be temporary, and 
would vanish as quickly as it 
gathers. This is the secret of 
the tribesmen’s methods. The 
recognised tribal leaders plan 
a raid or opposition to a 
punitive expedition. A date 
and rendezvous is chosen. The 
tribesmen, with four days’ 
“pathan-bread ” slung to their 
waists, forgather, effect their 
villainy, and are off like the 
wind,—as often as not are 
completely dispersed within 
two hours of the foray. 
Judged by European stand- 
ards, they have no military 
organisation, are irregularly 
and indifferently armed, and 
are ill-supplied with ammuni- 
tion. Judged by the standard 
of local experience, they can 
be, if they choose, a most 
difficult enemy. The advan- 
tage of terrain is with them. 
Their lack of ammunition sup- 
ply is more than compensated 
by their expert handling of 
their weapons. Their tactics 
in the face of superior force 
will be confined to intermittent 
annoyance. They will untir- 
ingly “snipe” camp, march, 
and picket. They will watch 
the opportunity to fall upon 
small or insufficiently protected 
parties, and they will concen- 
trate to mark the measure 
of any retrograde movement. 
This warfare, with its mini- 
mum of personal risk, is wine 
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to the Afridi; but it is a 
most dispiriting contest to 
the organised plainsman who, 
denied the relief and climax 
of a general engagement, is 
not even safe when asleep 
from the pitiless bullets of 
unseen marksmen. 

It is not a matter for dispute 
that the past iniquities of the 
Zakka Khel merit condign 
punishment. Although we have 
dealt with them fairly and 
treated with them as men, they 
have kept up their old quarrels 
with us, have picked new ones 
with our subjects, have levied 
blackmail, stolen and pilfered 
in cantonments, murdered and 
plundered on both sides of the 
border, given an asylum to 
Mahamedan evildoers who have 
fled our jurisdiction, and have 
closed their country against us. 
It is a long list, and merits the 
strongest punitive measures. 
But is it within our power by 
the means now employed to 
effect a sufficient punishment, 
—to effect any punishment 
at all? 

Sir James Willcocks has 
raised the curtain in Bazar 
for the fourth time. It was 
raised twice during the winter 
of 1878-79 by Lieutenant- 
General F. F. Maude, and 
again in the winter of 1897 
by General Sir William Lock- 
hart. In 1878 the Bashi Khel, 
as the Zakka Khel permanently 
inhabiting Bazar are locally 
called, could not forbear taking 
advantage of the opportunities 
for plunder which the Khyber 
presented as the principal com- 
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munication of the Expedition- 
ary Army in Afghanistan. 
They fell upon her convoys, 
shot Molyneux’s Jezailchis,’ and 
carried the plunder into Bazar. 
In December 1878 a brigade 
from the 2nd Division Peshawar 
Field Force despatched from 
Jamrud, and a brigade from 
the Ist Division from Dakka 
(Lalpura), concentrated in 
Bazar. Generals Maude and 
Tytler experienced considerable 
difficulties in reaching their 
destination. Terms were dic- 
tated from Walai, a village in 
the south - eastern corner of 
the valley, and the force with- 
drew with the assumption that 
the Bashi Khel would now 
respect the communications. 
But the British force was 
barely clear of their country 
before they recommenced their 
attacks upon the Khyber con- 
voys. It was therefore deter- 
mined to re-enter the Bazar 
Valley and to effect as thorough 
a retribution as exploration of 
the stronghold might suggest. 
The second expedition, which 
was also commanded by General 
Maude, began operations on 
January 24, 1879. Three 
columns were employed. One 
from the north came in again 
from Dakka, another from Ali 
Musjid in the Khyber took the 
Alachi route, and a third force 
came in from Basawal. It had 
been General Maude’s intention 
when he had dealt with the 
Bazar Afridis to have crossed 
the passes into the Bara Valley. 
But he was restrained by a 
Memorandum from Army Head- 
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original organisation out of which the Khyber Rifles and the Border Militia 
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quarters, as it was found that 
the clansmen of the whole nation 
were collecting to keep their 
mountain fastnesses inviolate. 
Thus, after four days’ occupa- 
tion, the Bazar Valley was 
again evacuated, while the 
tribesmen pressed in upon the 
withdrawing rearguard. 

It was eighteen years before 
the Bazar Valley again saw a 
British force. At the end of 
1897, after the return of the 
Tirah Expeditionary [Force 
from Maidan, Sir William 
Lockhart took two infantry 
brigades into the Bazar 
Valley: Sir Reginald Hart’s 
brigade, starting from Ali 
Musjid, took the Alachi-Kar- 
amna route; General Sir 
Alfred Gaselee’s brigade, with 
which went army head- 
quarters, started from Jamrud, 
and, crossing the Chora Pass, 
entered the Bazar Valley from 
the Malikdin Khel country. 
The latter brigade reached the 
valley without opposition, and 
established itself in China vil- 
lage on December 26. The 
following description of the 
Bazar Valley and its chief 
village adequately describes 
the country which our present 
expedition has occupied :— 





“Up to the Thangi, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the river, the country 
was wooded, fertile, and picturesque ; 
but once through the gorge, the real 
barren nature of the Bazar country 
began to declare itself. The force 
pushed on rapidly. . . . After the 
gorge there was no water, the road 

coming simply the dry bed of a 
nullah. About midday the nullah 
suddenly turned to the left past a 
precipitous bank for several hundred 
yards, and then skirted the highest 
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and steepest continuation of the Bara 
watershed that we had yet struck. 
On the right, a distinct roadway led 
up a couple of hundred feet to a 
length of skyline which looked like 
a plateau. Once on this skyline and 
you are in the Bazar Valley proper— 
a huge rolling plain lies before you. 
As far as eye can reach it stretches 
away to the Afghan Border, while to 
right and left its boundaries must lie 
ten miles apart. This was the home 
of the Zakka Khel. Once in the 
Bazar Valley it is easy to appreciate 
the causes which have outlawed the 
Zakka Khel even among their own 
tribes, for their valley is a fit type 
of the ‘desolation of desolation’; it 
is one arid, bare, rocky wilderness, 
and as you stand at the entrance, not 
a vestige of human habitation or ex- 
istence could be seen, save for the 
weary track that faltered its way 
among the rocks and _ boulders. 
Down the middle of the valley runs 
a solitary spur, perhaps a thousand 
feet in height, and the guides pointed 
this out as the covering hill to China, 
the principal Zakka Khel centre. . .. 
China Village, which we had been led 
to believe was a huge settlement and 
emporium of all the wealth of these 
princes among Himalayan robbers, 
proved itself to be in keeping with 
the desolate plain in which it stood. 
A collection of walled houses nestle 
on the banks of a nullah at the foot 
of the solitary spur, overlooking, 

rhaps, half-a-dozen acres of arable 
and, the only sign of cultivation that 
was visible in the whole valley.” 


The same authority! found 
that, with the exception of a 
few towers “of great strength 
for their class,” the habitations 
were squalid and miserable. 
Many of them were semi-caves 
and natural shelters. It was 
found, however, that every- 
thing movable had been taken 
away and such fodder-stacks as 
existed burnt. 

Sir William Lockhart found 
the locality so uninviting and 
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the means of “exacting repara- 
tion ” so limited, that he evacu- 
ated Bazar the morning follow- 
ing his entry. The brigade 
having destroyed the towers 
at China, met General Hart’s 
force, which had been delayed 
by the difficulties of the Alachi 
route at Walai, and in succes- 
sion the united forces fell back 
to the Malikdin Khel country. 
The Zakka Khel, far from 
being cowed by the episode, 
followed up the rearguard, and 
in the vicinity of the Thanda 
Tangi attacked with great 
spirit and continued to pursue 
as long as the expedition re- 
mained in their territory. 

The retirement from Bazar 
was the closing incident with 
which the Government of India 
wound up the expensive opera- 
tions of 1897-98. There was 
a further brush with the 
Zakka Khel in the jaws of the 
Bara Valley which was not 
very creditable to our arms, 
but this took place while peace 
negotiations were in progress 
at Jamrud. As a result of 
these negotiations, the usual 
pantomime of disarmament took 
place, and a general fine was 
levied against the Afridi nation. 
A representative jirga! appor- 
tioned the fine among the 
various tribal sections. The 
Zakka Khel never paid nor in- 
tended to pay their fine, and it 
was realised without a shadow 
of justification by seizing cer- 
tain property of two Zakka 
Khel Maliks, who held posses- 
sions within the British bor- 
der. The remainder of the 
fine, humorously enough, was 
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settled in the recognisances of 
Afridis who were officers in the 
native army. [or parliament- 
ary purposes, no doubt, the 
settlement was adequate, but 
for our influence over the tribes 
and the peace of the frontier it 
was fatuous. The tribesmen’s 
comprehension of military opera- 
tions was sufficient to enable 
them to realise that their so- 
called punishment had entailed 
the mobilisation of 60,000 
regular troops, and had also, 
by the wholesale demolition of 
village towers, placed the better 
disposed among their sections 
at the complete mercy of the 
more unruly. 

It is no secret that all mili- 
tary advice that was asked for 
during the Tirah operations was 
practically unanimous in declar- 
ing that our policy with regard 
to these tribes for the preceding 
forty years had failed. The 
cause of this failure lay in the 
fact that after each punitive 
operation we had left the tribes- 
men to the administration of 
their own affairs. It was 
pointed out that where these 
operations had been followed 
by permanent occupation, the 
tribesmen had readily accepted 
administration from a hand 
that was strong enough to en- 
force it. The present adminis- 
tration of the Kurram, Balu- 
chistan, and the Peshawar 
district has proved this. It 
was argued with unerring ac- 
curacy, a8 is now proved, that 
as soon as our troops evacuated 
Tirah and the Bara Valley, the 
whole intention of the man- 
ceuvre would be misconstrued, 
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and the entire Frontier would 
believe that the retirement was 
prompted by inability to cope 
with the Afridis. That if the 
country were again handed over 
to the tribesmen, the history of 
events which led up to the 
expedition would repeat itself 
within a decade. This opinion 
was based on the political 
outlook alone. On strateg- 
ical grounds the argument 
of the soldier was far more 
emphatic. It was _ firmly 
pointed out, in circumstances 
fraught with more immediate 
anxieties than they possess 
to-day, that on its military 
merits alone the absolute sub- 
jugation of the Afridi nation 
was essential. This argument 
was based upon the hypo- 
thesis that a British force 
may be called upon, either to 
carry out its obligations to, or 
to impress its will upon, its 
nearest sovereign neighbour. 
In these circumstances no mil- 
itary plan could be qualified 
as reasonable if the security 
of the main communication de- 
pended upon the good faith of 
fifty thousand well-armed, ex- 
citable, and treacherous tribes- 
men. If this argument held 
good ten years ago, when the 
Afridi was not nearly as 
well-armed as he is now, and 
when India was practically 
untouched by anti-European 
agitation, how much more 
urgent must the necessity have 
become to-day. But the advice 
of the soldiers fell then, as it 
will again, upon barren soil. 
Tn 1899 it was laid down as 
@ principle that the peace of 
the Border was not a military 
trust. The Border Militia, and 
VOL, CLXXXIII.—NO. MCIX. 
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similarly constituted police 
forces, were definitely placed 
under civil control, and in 
1901, when the North-West 
Frontier Province was fashioned 
from a diseased rib of the Pun- 
jab Government, the health of 
this warlike Border became a 
civil undertaking under a chief 
directly responsible to the 
Government of India. How 
successful this expedient has 
proved may be judged by 
our experiences with the 
Mahsuds and the JZakka 
Khel since the change. Pro- 
visions that in their intentions 
were diplomatic enough have 
failed either to prevent trans- 
frontier crime or to enforce com- 
mensurate reparation. The 
Indian Government has there- 
fore had to return to its long- 
discredited policy of military 
reprisals. A policy which has 
nothing to commend it, and 
which the soldiers themselves 
condemn. A policy that defeats 
the very end for which it is 
designed, and invariably leaves 
the intended victims in better 
military training and more 
truculent spirit than they were 
before it was undertaken. 

Therefore, with this know- 
ledge before it, the Indian 
Government has incurred a 
grave risk in resorting to a 
punitive expedition at all. 
Especially when it is remem- 
bered that the theatre chosen 
for these reprisals is the one 
in which temporary military 
occupation effects the least 
inconvenience to the tribes- 
men. 

It is understood that to Sir 
James Willcock’s military re- 
sponsibilities the incubus of a 
2G 
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short time-limit has been added. 
If this be true, it is morally cer- 
tain that his force will emerge 
from the Bazar Valley with no 
better grace than the punitive 
expeditions that have preceded 
it. This, however, is perhaps 
the least risk that this punitive 
policy will provoke. Blood- 
letting on the frontier, like a 
forest-fire, even if minute in 
origin, is sensitive to the faintest 
draughts. Once kindled, if the 
wind be adverse, it may in a 
moment become a tempestuous, 
all-consuming blaze, beyond 
the control of human reason 
and expedient. It does not of 
course follow that such a con- 
dition will arise in the present 
circumstances; but of this we 
may be certain, that in spite of 
assurances of good behaviour 
on the part of friendly sections, 
in spite of tribal jealousy 
against the Zakka Khel, a 
common call of blood against 
the infidel will, for a time 
at least, carry more weight in 
the jirgas than the cultivation 
of the goodwill of the Indian 
Government. Whatever the 
elders may advise, if the Zakka 
Khel are intent to fight, the 
hotheads of all sections of the 
nation will be itching to join 
their Jlashkar. In a little 
while the British Expedition- 
ary Force will have effected all 
the retribution that its pun- 
itive detachments are able to 
accomplish from China. Then, 
just as his predecessors did 
before him, Sir James Will- 
cocks will petition for the ex- 
tension of the operations to the 
Bara Valley. What then? 
The Indian Government will 
be face to face with the crisis 
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which was inevitable when in 
1897 the Tirah Field Force 
evacuated Bagh-Maidan. 

It is ably argued by many 
that if the military solution 
were followed, and we occupied 
the country set aside to these 
unruly tribesmen right up to 
the Durand line, we should not 
effect the peace of the border 
line that we desire,—that we 
should be subject to similar 
lawless treatment from across 
the Afghan border. [Even if 
we were to admit this, it would 
not prejudice our argument 
that it is of vital importance 
to be in a position to deal 
summarily with a people for 
whose good behaviour we 
have accepted a responsibility. 
Moreover, even if the Ameer’s 
subjects were to harry our 
border-line, we should at least 
have a sovereign power with 
a responsible Government with 
whom we could negotiate our 
claims for satisfaction. The 
fear of complications with Af- 
ghanistan is a horse that suc- 
cessive Governments in India 
have ridden and scourged into 
a “night-mare.” If the Ameer 
is in the least degree worthy 
of his father’s traditions, he is 
quite capable of carrying out 
the responsibilities of his own 
border-line. Judging him, 
therefore, by the high stand- 
ard of Oriental intelligence he 
deserves, we cannot but think 
that his opinion of a powerful 
neighbour would be enhanced, 
rather than weakened, if the 
latter were finally and defin- 
itely to fix its own border 
responsibilities by a permanent 
occupation of its unadminis- 
tered territory. 
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JOHN LAW OF LAURISTON—-ECONOMIST AND GAMBLER —A DUEL AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES — A CAMPAIGN IN SCOTLAND — THE FRIENDSHIP OF 
THE REGENT — LAW'S BANK FOUNDED IN PARIS—THE MISSISSIPPI 
SCHEME—VICTORY AND RUIN—‘UN EPISODE’—A POPULAR UNIVER- 


SITY IN PARIS. 


ScoTLAND, the home of 
romance, can boast few more 
romantic sons than John Law! 
of Lauriston. The story of 
his career is a fairy tale 
of splendour. He knew all 
the chances and changes of 
fortune. He climbed to the 
sublime height of wealth and 
power, and he fell to the 
depth of penury and humilia- 
tion. His temperament was as 
various as his fortune. He was 
gambler and man of business, 
courtier and company pro- 
moter; and so great was his 
genius, so vivid his sympathy, 
that he conquered France—the 
country of all Europe most 
difficult to the approach of 
foreigners, — and fell a victim 
at last only to the vastitude 
of his own ambition. That 
there has been no modern life 
of John Law is something of 
a reproach,—a reproach now 
happily removed by Mr Wiston- 
Glynn’s scholarly and impartial 
biography. Mr Wiston-Glynn’s 
sympathy with John Law and 
his enterprises is evident. But 
he holds the scales with an 
even hand, and does not permit 
a frank admiration to obscure 
the faults—heroic as the virtues 
—of one of the boldest game- 


sters that the world has ever 
seen. 

Saint-Simon, always sus- 
picious concerning the origin of 
others, pronounced Law “fort 
douteusement gentilhomme.” 
The doubt was unjustified. 
The financier was, in fact, of 
a good house, the son of a gold- 
smith, or, as we should say to- 
day, a banker, of much weight 
in Edinburgh. He counted an 
Archbishop among his ances- 
tors, and his mother was near 
of kin to the great house 
of Argyll. His education was 
such as he himself desired. 
His natural taste for mathe- 
matics was wisely encouraged 
by his mother, and he early 
gained an insight into the 
mysteries of national credit. 
He was, in truth, a student 
of political economy long before 
that science had climbed the 
arid height of dogmatism to 
which it afterwards attained. 
But Law was never a book- 
worm. He was of those for 
whom magnificence was an 
imperious necessity. He loved 
the trappings of life — fine 
clothes, engaging manners, 
beauty, and extravagance. The 
world of Edinburgh soon 
seemed too narrow for his 
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adventures, and he found a 
better field for his talents 
at Bath, at Tunbridge Wells, 
in lLondon,— wherever, in 
brief, he could shuffle the 
cards or listen to the rattle of 
the dice. With the reckless- 
ness of one who always believed 
that he held a magician’s wand, 
he spent far more money than 
his patrimony warranted, and 
was not more than five-and- 
twenty when he was obliged 
to mortgage Lauriston to his 
mother—a fortunate event for 
the estate, which was thus 
secured in its legitimate suc- 
cession. Meanwhile Law, re- 
leased from responsibility, lived 
the life of a gallant, and being 
a violent man, in a violent age, 
was presently involved in a 
broil, which wellnigh brought 
him to the gallows, and effect- 
ively sent him into exile for 
the rest of his life. A quarrel 
with Beau Wilson, a spend- 
thrift as mysterious and mag- 
nificent as Law himself, was 
followed by a duel. The ad- 
versaries met on April 9, 1699, 
in Bloomsbury Square, and 
Law left Wilson dead upon the 
field. For this he was tried 
for murder, found guilty, and 
condemned to be hanged. 
Appeals were made on behalf 
of the culprit in vain, and two 
days before his execution Law 
drugged his warders, slipped 
off his chains, climbed the 
prison wall, and made as 
speedy a journey as was pos- 
sible into France. He was not 
caught, and Mr Wiston-Glynn 
believes, on sound evidence, 
that the pursuit was under- 
taken with half a heart. At 
any rate, the description of 
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the fugitive published in the 
Gazette seems to have been 
cunningly designed for the 
purpose of deceit. ‘Captain 
John Lawe,” thus it runs, “a 
Scotchman, lately a prisoner in 
the King’s Bench for murther, 
aged 26, a very tall, black, 
lean man, well-shaped, above 
six foot high, large pock-hole 
in his face, big high nosed, 
speaks broad and loud, made 
his escape from the said 
prison.” This portrait, com- 
pletely unlike the original, 
did its work: Law escaped to 
the Continent, and never again 
set foot in England. 

The years of his Odyssey are 
obscure. Up and down Europe 
he wandered, living every where 
the life of adventure which 
suited him best. Rome knew 
him, and Amsterdam. He cut 
a dash in Paris, and like a loyal 
Jacobite haunted St Germains 
in the vain hope of serving his 
rightful sovereign. For many 
years gambling was his sole 
and efficient means of support. 
He united in himself many 
qualities and many accomplish- 
ments. There was much in 
him of Casanova, something of 
John Stuart Mill. But he 
never carried to excess the vice 
of the one nor the virtue of the 
other. He was neither sharper 
nor prig. So great was his 
legitimate skill, that fortune 
needed no correction at his 
hands. So keenly interested 
was he in every manifestation 
of life, that, though he was, as 
Saint-Simon said, “the man of 
@ system,” he never allowed 
economic theories to master 
him. His good fortune, how- 
ever, did not make him pop- 
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ular. An ambition which he 
cherished to place the finances 
of his native Scotland upon 
a sound basis was not en- 
couraged. The Land Bank 
which he proposed to establish 
in Edinburgh was sternly re- 
jected, and had it not been for 
a gambling campaign, brief but 
triumphant, the visit which 
Law paid to Scotland in 1706 
would have been fruitless. That 
it was not fruitless is proved 
by a few simple figures. 
“To such advantage did he 
indulge his skill,” says Mr 
Wiston-Glynn, “that in the 
course of a few months he found 
himself an extremely wealthy 
man, among his gains being 
the estate of Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, of a yearly value of 
£1200 Scots, and an annuity 
of £1455 Scots secured upon 
the estate of Pitreavie in Fife, 
purchased in 1711 by Sir Robert 
Blackwood from the Earl of 
Rosebery.” 

Thus it was that he returned 
to the Continent with plenty 
of money in his pocket and 
a better chance than ever of 
putting his financial schemes 
into practice. Holland, the 
first theatre of his new ad- 
venture, was not sympathetic, 
and the Dutch Ministers 
requested him privately to 
leave the country. In France, 
however, his success, if not im- 
mediate, was complete. Louis 
XIV., it is true, refused to 
listen to his counsels, on the 
ground that he was not of the 
true faith, But Louis XIV. 
died in 1715, and Law had 
no better friend throughout 
his life than the Duc d’Orleans, 
the famous Regent of France. 
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And Law returned the friend- 
ship of the Regent with a 
zeal that was not always in- 
terested. He was ready to 
give him the best advice 
when most he needed it. The 
finances of the country were 
the despair of all the Minis- 
ters, and here was Law with 
a plan for the salvation of 
the treasury and for the en- 
richment of every one. The 
plan had been slowly matur- 
ing in his head for twenty 
years. He had faced and over- 
come all possible objections. 
He had the supreme confidence 
which comes of profound study 
and a conscious intelligence. 
Nor was he an adventurer in 
the worse sense. His ambition 
was less to help himself than 
to test his system. He believed 
that he could succeed, if only 
he were given a big enough 
stage and a faithful claque. 
These the Regent was able to 
give him, and, after some oppo- 
sition from the Council, Law 
was granted Letters Patent, 
and his famous bank was 
established. 

The reasons which Law pro- 
claimed in defence of his scheme 
were such as would appeal to 
all. “He urged,” says Mr 
Wiston-Glynn, “that by the 
adoption of a system of paper 
credit, not necessarily for sup- 
planting, but for supplement- 
ing, the coinage in currency, 
not only would the trade of 
the country increase in volume, 
but the national debt would 
be effectively dealt with. He 
based his argument upon the 
principle that the quantity of 
money in circulation in a coun- 
try determines its industrial 
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activity. Recognising that 
money, whether it be specie or 
paper, is not itself the wealth 
of the country, but only the 
measure of its wealth, and that 
in whatever form it exists it 
must represent either the whole 
or part of that actual wealth, 
he conceived the idea of issuing 
the notes against the landed 
property of France and the or- 
dinary State revenues.” As has 
been said, Law did not carry his 
point without controversy. The 
old-fashioned statesmen with- 
held their approval. Saint- 
Simon, whom Law was at pe- 
culiar pains to conciliate, liked 
the man better than his scheme. 
Though he objected to his 
foreign manners, his foreign 
expressions, and his Scots ac- 
cent, he acknowledged that he 
explained himself with perfect 
clearness, and that his scheme, 
of itself, seemed good. Pro- 
testing, as became a Duke, his 
ignorance and disgust in all 
matters of finance, he conde- 
scended to examine Law’s plan 
with an intelligent thorough- 
ness, and he put his finger in- 
stantly upon what he consid- 
ered (and what in effect were) 
the two fatal difficulties. The 
first difficulty, he thought, 
was to govern the bank 
with foresight and wisdom, 
and not to issue more bank- 
notes than were necessary, so 
that the managers might al- 
ways face the world boldly 
and pay in cash all those who 
presented notes; the second 
was that a scheme, well suited 
to a republic or to a monarchy 
whose finance was under popu- 
lar control, as it was in Eng- 
land, might be utterly pernici- 
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ous in an absolute monarchy 
like France, where a badly- 
conducted war, the greed of a 
prime minister, a favourite, or 
a mistress, the mad extrava- 
gance and prodigality of a 
king, might soon exhaust the 
credit of a bank, bring ruin 
upon the holders of notes, and 
overthrow the realm. If Saint- 
Simon had no deep knowledge 
of finance, he understood the 
ways of the world as few men 
have understood them, and his 
ill-omened prophecy was more 
than justified. His warning 
appeared unreasonable to the 


sanguine promoters. The suc- 
cess of Laws bank was 
triumphant. His notes were 


received and exchanged with 
perfect confidence. Credit was 
established, and industry was 
unaffected by fluctuations in the 
coinage. Law instantly dis- 
covered the manifold possibilities 
of his scheme. As Mr Wiston- 
Glynn says, he “became the 
supreme protector of industrial 
prosperity. His statesmanlike 
instincts led him to revive 
many branches of trade which 
had degenerated, and to induce 
the establishment of others for 
which he saw the resources of 
France were eminently suited.” 
In short, Law was acclaimed 
a public benefactor, the saviour 
of France; and if he had been 
contented with the modest use- 
fulness of his bank, the name 
of Law (or Las, as it was uni- 
versally pronounced in France) 
would have gone down the 
ages glorious and untarnished. 

But Law was not the man to 
be satisfied with the discharge 
of daily duties. No sooner 
was his bank firmly established 
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than he looked about him for 
a fresh enterprise. At the 
right (or wrong) moment the 
chance came to him of ex- 
ploiting the vast wealth of 
Louisiana. This rich pro- 
vince, discovered by La Salle, 
had been granted to Antoine 
Crozat as a monopoly by 
Louis XIV. Now, Crozat 
had not the genius of empire- 
building. Having obtained his 
monopoly, he knew not what 
to do with it, and in 1717 
asked the advice of John Law. 
Law, whose courage was made 
higher by success, did not 
hesitate fora moment. He ac- 
cepted the responsibilities and 
the territories of Crozat, took 
the Regent into his confidence, 
and founded in August 1717 a 
trading corporation under the 
name of the West India Com- 
pany. To this company was 
granted the whole of Louisiana, 
with the sole right of trading 
therewith for four-and-twenty 
years. The capital was fixed at 
100,000,000 livres, divided into 
200,000 shares of 500 livres 
each. Such in its inception 
was the ndtorious Mississippi 
Scheme, which brought France 
to the edge of ruin, and has 
given John Law a sinister 
immortality. 

Then began such a period 
of gambling and extravagance 
as the world has seldom seen. 
Greed seized upon France like a 
fever. She thought and spoke 
in millions. The popular confi- 
dence in Law was equalled by 
a spirit of hopefulness to which 
nothing seemed impossible. 


Louisiana was the land of 
gold. Its vast territories were 
jewels and 


covered with 
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precious metals which were 
waiting to be picked up. A 
knife, a spindle, a mirror, or a 
little brandy was sufficient to 
purchase untold wealth from 
the innocent natives. The 
citizens of France eagerly sold 
their lands and houses to buy 
shares or to send ships across 
the ocean. That labour might 
not be lacking, all punishments 
were converted into transporta- 
tion, and criminals vied with 
honest men in reaching as 
quickly as possible this pro- 
mised land. It is not likely 
that Law suffered from the 
prevailing blindness. He was 
a practical man, with a keener 
sense of affairs than most of 
his contemporaries. He knew 
how much effort was necessary 
to bring the riches of Louisiana 
within the reach of Paris. He 
recognised the importance of 
sustaining the confidence of an 
impatient mob. He employed 
the usual artifices to inflate the 
value of the shares. The field 
of operation was extended. 
One enterprise was added to 
another. The company was 
enlarged and reconstituted, and 
very few were able to resist 
the general enthusiasm. Saint- 
Simon, as we might have ex- 
pected, was of those who stood 
aloof. His hard practical in- 
telligence, which permitted no 
disguise, foresaw the certainty 
of failure. The more sternly 
he criticised the scheme the 
more obstinately was Law re- 
solved to win him. He offered 
him shares ; they were refused. 
He offered shares also to 
Madame de Saint-Simon; the 
offer was met by the same re- 
pulsion. Not that Saint-Simon 
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suspected Law of dishonesty. 
Again and again he lavishes 
the highest praises upon him. 
“ Whatever his system was,” 
he writes, “ he was of the best 
faith in the world; his own 
interest never got the mastery 
of him; he was true, simple, 
and straightforward ; he meant 
to deal frankly with the world.” 
But Saint-Simon saw, with his 
invariable shrewdness, that 
even if Law’s schemes were 
sound, the mercurial tempera- 
ment of France, which always 
broke its idols, would ensure 
his ruin. And was it sound? 
When Saint-Simon was pressed 
by the Regent, he gave his 
opinion with perfect candour. 
“Since the fable of King 
Midas,” said he, “I have no- 
where read, much less seen, 
that anybody has had the 
power of turning whatever he 
touched to gold; and I do not 
believe that this power has 
been given to Law. In fact, 
I think that all his knowledge 
is but a knowing game, a new 
and skilful sleight of hand, 
which puts Peter’s money into 
the pocket of Paul, and which 
enriches some with the spoils 
of others; that sooner or later 
the game would be found out, 
and that then innumerable 
persons would be ruined.” 
Saint-Simon’s voice might 
have been the wind in the 
trees. His words fell upon in- 
different ears. The popular 
enthusiasm turned to madness, 
and the wonder of the crowd 
kept pace with Law’s un- 
trammelled imagination. The 
battle for the shares was fought 
with so desperate a fury that 
their value rose to 10,000 livres. 
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There seemed no reason why 
all the world should not become 
rich beyond the dreams of hope. 
Paris was given over to a wild 
and senseless luxury. Servants 
outdid their masters in vain 
extravagance. Law’s coach- 
man left him to set up a car- 
riage of his own. The stories 
which are told of the foolish 
splendour affected by the suc- 
cessful speculators can be 
matched only in the exploits 
of Trimalchio. The crowd 
which collected outside the 
Hotel Mazarin was likened by 
Lemonty to a “phalanx which 
advanced for several days and 
nights towards the Exchange 
office, like a compact column, 
which neither sleep, hunger, 
nor thirst could destroy. But 
at the fatal cry which an- 
nounced the delivery of the 
last share, the whole: vanished 
at once.” The scene enacted 
daily in the Rue Quincampoix, 
where the Stock Exchange then 
was, defies description or com- 
parison. It was not only the 
speculators who made a fort- 
une there. No one who could 
struggle to a place within its 
precincts despaired of picking 
up gold. A hunchback who 
carried luck in his hump, and 
let it out as a writing-desk 
to the gamblers, amassed the 
comfortable sum of 150,000 
livres in a few days. In brief, 
Paris was mad, with a mad- 
ness which ensured reaction, 
and Law stood at the summit 
of his power at the very 
moment when ruin and dis- 
grace were inevitable. 

For the moment he tasted 
as sweet a triumph as ever 
touched the lips of man. He 
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was flattered by the great 
men and beautiful women of 
France. His dignity kept 
pace with his wealth, and 
his instinct of life was too 
sure ever to permit the ex- 
cesses of unaccustomed for- 
tune. His worst indiscretion 
was an insistence that his son 
should dance in the ballet of 
the king, an insistence which 
was bitterly resented. An op- 
portune attack of smallpox 
prevented the son’s appear- 
ance, and saved the father a 
vast deal of censure. He will- 
ingly cast aside the Protestant- 
ism which had always been 
an obstacle in his path, and 
was received into the Catholic 
Church under the auspices of 
the Abbé Tencin, a favourite 
of the far greater Abbé 
Dubois. It almost seemed as 
though Saint-Simon had been 


wrong in denying him the 


gift of Midas. The Regent 
showed his appreciation of his 
favourite by appointing him 
Controller-General of Finance ; 
and, as though France were 
unequal to the task of pro- 
viding her own Ministers, 
William Law, the great man’s 
brother, was induced to ac- 
cept the office of Postmaster- 
General. As Voltaire says, 
“Law had grown in four 
years from a Scotsman to a 
Frenchman, from a Protestant 
to a Catholic, from an ad- 
venturer to a lord of the 
fairest lands in the king- 
dom, from a banker to a 
Minister of State.” More than 
this, he aspired to domin- 
ate Europe, as he dominated 
France. Lord Stair, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, was dismissed 
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from his high office because 
his presence in Paris was not 
grateful to Law. Law, in- 
deed, aspired to play a chief 
part in the politics of his 
adopted country, and, like 
many another who has changed 
his allegiance or his domicile, 
he showed himself more French 
than the French. The end and 
aim of his policy were to humili- 
ate Great Britain. “He became 
very bitter,’ says Mr Wiston- 
Glynn, “in his conversation 
about England, and spoke 
with a degree of insolence 
revolting even to the French. 
One evening he invited to 
dinner Lord Bolingbroke, and 
so fierce was his denunciation 
of the English that Bolingbroke 
vowed he would never again 
set foot in Law’s house.” Such 
was his method of flashing 
the cloven hoof; and it is 
the more remarkable, since he 
had hitherto presented to the 
world the rare spectacle of 
&@ man grown suddenly rich 
without betraying the smallest 
suspicion of vulgarity. 

But the hour of ruin was at 
hand, as Law must have seen 
more clearly even than the 
cynic Saint-Simon. He had 
pursued the pitiless policy of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
With the greatest cunning and 
unfailing resource he had forced 
up the price of shares, and had 
kept them magnificently at this 
zenith. And it was in the power 
of any enemy to depress the 
market by an indiscreet unload- 
ing of his shares. This enemy 
soon presented himself in the 
person of the Prince de Conti, 
whose greed for gold not even 
the generosity of Law had 
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availed to appease. And the 
Prince de Conti had not 
merely the will but the power 
to strike. He sold an immense 
amount of stock and instantly 
changed the notes he received 
into money at the bank, thus 
diminishing the price of shares 
and the reserves of the bank at 
a single stroke. Others followed 
his example, a mountain of gold 
was sent out of the country, 
and Law’s credit was seriously 
impaired. However, Law was 
not the man to accept defeat 
with an easy compliance. He 
at once sought the aid of the 
Regent, and between them they 
persuaded the Council to pass an 
edict “that no person, of what- 
ever estate or condition, not 
even any religious or ecclesi- 
astical community, should 
keep more than 500 livres in 
coined money or ingots, under 
pain of confiscation of the 
excess and a fine of 10,000 
livres.” This tyrannical edict 
was received with a sullen 
anger. Not merely was it an 
outrageous interference with 
the common liberty, but it 
encouraged the wiles of spies, 
traitors, and informers. No 
man who possessed the smallest 
hoard of wealth was safe from 
the police. The officers of 
the law spared nobody; they 
entered every house upon which 
the shadow of suspicion fell; 
and the whole country was 
harassed by a feeling of dis- 
trust and insecurity. But Law 
would not surrender. When 
his paper money, which alone 
was allowed to circulate, lost 
its purchasing power, he doled 
out small sums at the bank, 
which might satisfy the press- 
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ing needs of his clients. Thus 
from hour to hour he put 
off the inevitable destruction. 
Even when his life was in 
danger, when his carriage was 
broken in pieces by an indig- 
nant mob, he still persisted in 
his mad policy of forcing his 
notes upon the people. A last 
attempt to extend the Missis- 
sippi Company until it em- 
braced the commerce and 
credit of the whole country 
failed; on July 17, 1720, the 
bank was closed; and a few 
months later the grandiose 
adventurer was in flight from 
France. 

He came to France friendless. 
He left it without afriend. The 
wealth which he had accumu- 
lated, the estates which he had 
purchased, were instantly con- 
fiscated, and none of all those 
whom he had enriched solaced 
with their aid the last poor 
years which he passed at 
Venice. His was the common 
fate of gamblers. He played 
for the highest stake, he lost, 
and losing it, lost all. Yet 
the impression which he left 
upon France, and leaves upon 
later generations, is an impres- 
sion of an amiable honesty. 
He was, in Saint-Simon’s 
phrase, “ un homme a systéme,” 
and he understood his system 
far better than the nature of 
those to whom he applied it. 
Economists, deploring his Mis- 
sissippi Scheme, insist that his 
knowledge of finance was as 
deep as his theories of banking 
were sound. He was not an 
egoist, desirous only to profit 
himself ; he was ever zealous 
for the prosperity of his adopt- 
ed country; and had he been 
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rewarded with success, France 
would have the lion’s share of it. 
Like many another venturer, he 
aroused a storm of greed which 
he could not allay ; unlike most 
of his kind, he conferred a price- 
less boon upon the world by 
showing it the right road to 
commercial prosperity and to 
intelligent finance. His name 
disappeared as suddenly from 
the history of France as it had 
come into it, and left but one 
trace behind it. A nephew, 
a son of William Law, who 
had been Postmaster-General, 
played a not undistinguished 
part in India. Known as M. 
Jean Law, Baron de Lauriston, 
he was French resident at Cos- 
simbazar during the reign of 
the infamous Siraj-Uddaula. 
What he achieved for the 
cause of France is told in the 
annals of Bengal. His intrigue 
and diplomacy failed, because 
he did not measure justly the 
power of the English. He 
hoped that the Nawab, whose 
ally he was, would exalt France 
by destroying her rivals. He 
reckoned without Clive, and it 
is impossible to read his own 
account of the events, quorum 
pars fuit, without lamenting 
that his energy and courage 
did not receive a better support 
from the country to which he 
was bound by no tie of blood, 
and which had driven his em- 


inent kinsman into an inglorious 
exile, 


When Law was riding on 
the topmost wave of fortune, 
and wascontrolling the revenues 
of France, “he appropriated a 
twenty -eighth part of the 
postal revenue for the endow- 
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ment of free education in the 
University of Paris.” This 
generous impulse did more 
credit to Law’s heart than to 
Law’s head. Since Law’s time 
many experiments have been 
made in education on either 
side the Channel, and few have 
met with success. It is, indeed, 
always a dangerous enterprise 
to thrust learning upon an un- 
accustomed or indifferent class. 
If there was any doubt in the 
matter the sad failure of Uni- 
versity Extension would put it 
to rest. We all remember the 
earnestlecturers who, with piano 
and magic-lantern, used to go 
down into the provinces, carry- 
ing culture in their gracious 
arms. They still go down, but 
with a chastened ambition. 
They hope no longer to regen- 
erate the world; they speak 
no more of missionary zeal; 
they are content if, by hook 
or by crook, they can fill a small 
room with anxious inquirers ; 
and if they dared, they would 
let the methods of the variety 
show encroach still more wide- 
ly upon the methods of the 
schools. However, such as it 
was, the system of University 
Extension was adopted in Paris, 
and the Université Populaire 
undertook the hopeless task of 
enlightening the suburbs. It 
failed, as was to be expected, 
and M. Daniel Halévy, in ‘Un 
Episode’ (Paris), has just pub- 
‘lished an account of that fail- 
ure. To praise this brochure 
too highly is impossible. It 
sets forth, in the shape of a 
parable or apologue, the harm 
done by careless zealots. M. 
Halévy does not argue: he 
informs. He allows one in- 
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stance to speak for many, and 
we hope that those who are 
following the road of a false 
philanthropy will take warning 
by his experience and turn 
back. 

Here is his parable: Julian 
Guinou, a young working man, 
the product of a Université 
Populaire, is sent to a sana- 
torium for the benefit of his 
health. He has been fed upon 
poetry. He has read Ver- 
laine, Laforgue, and Madame 
de Noailles, and he surrenders 
himself in the solitude of the 
hospital to the charm of Baude- 
laire. Enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of decadence, he forgets 
his past, his friends, the com- 
mon duties of life. Nothing 
is real for him, save the verse 
of Baudelaire. He quotes with 
a frequent rapture the line 
upon which he stumbles by 
accident— 

“O mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps ! 
levons l’ancre !” 


His happiness, in brief, is com- 
plete, when suddenly he is told 
that in two days he must leave 
the sanatorium. Struck with 
horror at the thought of re- 
suming his old life, he deter- 
mines, at his return to Paris, 
upon suicide. The squalor of 
the mean streets appals him. 
The rhythms of Baudelaire 
still sing in his ears. He 
dreams, in the dirt of a 
cheap hotel, of meubles luis- 
ants, polis par les ans. He 
is seized with a mad jeal- 
ousy of those more fortunate 
than himself. He pines for 


the advertisement of the press. 
“T will kill myself,” he says, 
and he reflects with ardour 
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that the journals will talk of 
him, of the young working 
man who died because his life 
could not be beautiful. This 
phrase delights him, and sup- 
ports him comfortably till his 
last hour. He writes it out 
with an exultant pride: “I 
kill myself because my life 
cannot be beautiful.” At the 
last moment another thought 
comes to him. Why should he 
not be revenged upon his bene- 
factor, who had lent him books 
and shown him the way to 
the Université Populaire? He 
seizes his pen hastily and 
writes: “When you receive 
this I shall be dead, because I 
cannot lead the same life as you. 
Tell my family; do what is 
necessary.” Then he lights 
the charcoal, and with the 
works of Baudelaire and Huys- 
mans proudly displayed at his 
elbow, he dies content, seeing 
in his mind’s eye the splendid 
headline which, he believes, 
will announce his death in the 
morrow’s paper. At the poor 
devil’s funeral, the chief of a 
group of Anarchists to which 
he had once belonged de- 
livers an harangue against the 
bourgeois who “educated” their 
comrade. ‘“Guinou was a rev- 
olutionary,” says he, “the 
philanthropists made him an 
artist; Guinou was a man of 
action, they made him a wastrel. 
Comrades, there is no art, there 
is no science for the proletariat; 
there is nothing but revolu- 
tion.” And the suicide’s father 
sums up the matter thus, to the 
well - meaning philanthropist 
who had contrived the ruin of 
his simple son: “I do not 
reproach you,” says he; “I 
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know you meant no harm by 
my son; and, then, I know 
him — he was always a bit 
mad.” 

The moral is obvious, and 
will go home, we trust, to the 
apostles of a false philanthropy. 
They mean well, do these phil- 
anthropists, but they most often 
do exceeding ill, and a good 
intention is a poor palliation 
of their crime. They refuse to 
consider the injury they inflict 
upon the dupes whom they 
drag from a decent life, and to 
whom they can give nothing 
but the bones of a pretended 
culture. One of the bourgeois, 
in M. Halévy’s ‘Episode,’ ex- 
presses the truth with a direct 
simplicity: “Why so many 
lectures?” says he, in an irri- 
tated voice. ‘“‘ We workmen 
do not need to know all that 
has passed through the heads 
of poets, nor to hear all the 
histories of the past,... we 
want to know our trade, to 
be firm with our masters, and 
to provide for the future.” A 
far wiser and nobler aspiration 
than to scrape a poor acquaint- 
ance with the works of Baude- 
laire. And the conclusion of 
the argument is, that there is 
too much literature at the 
Popular University. “We 
ought to teach,” says one of the 
zealots, ‘“‘useful, sure, simple 
things. It is work, it is action, 
that we should always talk 
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about.” No severer, no kind- 
lier, criticism than this of M. 
Halévy’s has ever been aimed 
at a pernicious system. Its 
irony is perfect, and it inspires 
a regret that in England we 
have another, and a worse, 
method of estimating the value 
of popular education. Had 
Julien Guinou been John 
Smith, the well-meaning per- 
sons who had deflected him 
from the straight path would 
have entered him among their 
statistics as an earnest student 
of literature. They would have 
suppressed the fact of his death, 
and boasted of his fine under- 
standing. They would have 
told you with pride that he knew 
the works of Mr Swinburne by 
heart, and had composed some 
admirable parodies. They would 
be so full of their mission, that 
they would be unable to tell the 
truth, even to themselves. M. 
Halévy’s method is better, as 
well as more honest. He puts 
the facts before us with irony, 
it is true, but without rancour. 
His logic is pitiless, his conclu- 
sion just, and if, as he says, he 
has not renounced the system 
of University Extension, we 
may be sure that in the future 
he will teach the plain and 
homely truth, that work of any 
sort is worthier and more use- 
ful than a feigned and hypo- 
critical knowledge of polite 
letters. 
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FOOL GUNNERY IN THE NAVY.—HII. 


BY ST BARBARA. 


THE uses to which the heavy 
ordnance of a battleship may 
be put in sea-fights are, speak- 
ing roughly, three in number. 

Firstly, the destruction of 
hostile battleships and cruisers 
at ranges varying between 8000 
to 12,000 yards. 

Secondly, bombardment of 
land fortresses, towns, and 
dockyards. 

Thirdly, night defenceagainst 
torpedo craft. 

The writer will now proceed 
to show in what way the 
fleets are ordered to train for 
these uses. 

To take the sea-fight or day 
action first. There has been 
established what is known as 
a gunnery year. That year 
consists of two parts, which 
are humorously referred to at 
sea as the “Gun-layers’ Test 
Panic” and the “ Battle- 
Practice Panic.” Each takes 
up a month of time—three 
weeks to work up, and a day 
to carry out. Weather circum- 
stances, &c., sometimes stretch 
the latter into a week. The 
year’s allowance of ammuni- 
tion to a battleship is small, 
thirty-two rounds to every 
broadside 6-inch gun and 
thirty-two rounds to each 
turret containing a pair of 
guns. Towards the gun-layers’ 
panic no less than one-half of 
the whole year’s allowance of 
ammunition is devoted. 

The very shortest description 





of the test will show that it 
has no bearing on gunnery 
warfare. 

Hitherto the target has been 
immovably anchored, in accord- 
ance with Admiralty mis- 
practice. Their lordships laid 
the greatest stress on this 
point. 

The ship steams at 12 knots, 
which is not a war speed, and 
the distance for the 12-inch 
turrets varies between 2475 
yards and 2400 yards, which 
are not war distances. 

The range for the broadside 
gun, be it 92-inch, 6-inch, or 
4‘7-inch, varies between 1460 
and 1400 yards, the ship steam- 
ing on a line of buoys which 
ensures the distance being the 
same for all guns. 

It was instituted at a time 
when the Navy, owing to bad 
leadership, was only imagining 
hits instead of counting them. 
Sir Percy Scott demonstrated 
that a hit was not a hit unless 
there was a hole in the canvas, 
and people listened to him, 
and it was well they did. 
The Navy then advanced from 
the bow-and-arrow stage to the 
“hole-in-the-canvas” era. The 
distances for the various guns 
are arranged in such a way 
that if the gun- pointer lays 
his piece truly he must hit the 
target every time. That is to 
say, it is the test of his ability 
to point a gun truly and con- 
tinuously. 
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In 1905, when the fleet was 
beginning to hit the target 
with some degree of frequency, 
the Admiralty notified that 
there was no longer any neces- 
sity for secrecy. At once 
appeared in the illustrated 
press pictures of targets with 
holes in them like a pepper- 
pot. The Sheffield ironmonger, 
knowing nothing of the matter 
beyond the picture presented to 
him, imagines the fleet to be 
in a state of efficiency which 
needs no parliamentary jolting 
by his representative and rests 
content, satisfied that when the 
foreigner comes along he will 
have a warm time of it. If 
he, poor man, only knew, as 
the writer sincerely hopes he 
soon will, that the conditions 
of firing are not war conditions, 
and that the permission to 
make the results public can 
only have been given to keep 
him quiet, he would not rest 
so quietly in his bed. 

The Admiralty claimed three 
advantages for the gun-layers’ 
test. Each of these advan- 
tages could have been equally 
well obtained under battle- 
practice conditions. They 
stated, first, that the gun- 
layers’ test was one strand in 
the rope of battle-practice, and 
that the latter could not be 
carried out with advantage 
unless the gun-layer realised 
that to establish a hit, under 
any circumstances, the gun 
must be truly aligned for the 
target. It was necessary then, 
but is no longer so; the gun- 
layer knows it, and the test 
should go. But if it is still 
necessary to test the gun- 
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layer’s ability to lay his gun 
in spite of the gunnery school 
training, half of a full year’s 
allowanceof ammunition should 
not be used for the purpose, 
seeing that the Treasury grant 
the ammunition for the purpose 
of training for war. The allow- 
ance in any case is inadequate. 

There is a weapon called asub- 
calibre gun. It is either a 12- 
or 6-pounder gun, mounted 
inside the bore of the larger 
piece. To fire it the gun-layer 
has to manipulate the larger 
weapon just as he would have to 
do if he were using full charges. 
The test of gun-layers should 
not be necessary at all if the 
gunnery schools which train 
the men have done their duty 
in the first place, and the men 
are subjected to medical eye- 
sight inspection at regular in- 
tervals (which they are not). 
If it is still necessary, then it 
should be done with sub-calibre 
guns, which would enable the 
same practice to be obtained 
and the.same facts established 
at one-tenth the money. In 
fact it would be a better test, for 
the velocity of the sub-calibre 
gun being lower than that 
of the big gun, the hitting zone 
of the target would be less and 
greater accuracy in gun-point- 
ing would be necessary. The 
proper service ammunition 
could then be used for the 
purpose for which it is sup- 
plied, and that is the actual 
serious training for war, at war 
ranges, at war speeds, and 
under war conditions. 

When one buys a £10 watch 
to do certain duties, one doesn’t 
spend another £5 in paying 
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another watchmaker to pull it 
to pieces and report that its 
working parts are satisfactory. 
That is what the Admiralty 
aredoing. The original maker 
corresponds to the gunnery 
school, and the watch is the 
man himself. The £5 repre- 
sents half the cost, or half the 
year’s allowance of ammunition. 
The Admiralty should take 
the man on trust from the 
gunnery school, and if in battle- 
practice it is considered he is 
not doing his duty satisfactorily 
test him at once, and if not up 
to standard disrate him. The 
other method is fool gunnery. 
Their second contention was 
that the test of gun-layers was 
also a good trial of matériel. 
No one disputes that fact, 
though it is not so good a trial 
as the Admiralty make out. 
The present Administration 
throughout its career has 
always subordinated the study 
of war to the development of 
matériel and what is called 
‘economic necessity.” The more 
“economic necessity ” there is, 
the more important is it that 
every round of ammunition 
should be used for war purposes. 
The Treasury allowance is nig- 
gardly enough. Matériel of 
course should be developed, but 
the other thing, which is just 
as important, should go hand 
in hand with it, not lag behind. 
The gun-layers’ test, they 
said, was a trial of matériel. 
It could only be a trial because 
the guns were fired. The guns 
are also fired at battle-practice, 
therefore battle-practice must 
be a matériel trial also. 
It is a much stiffer trial too, 
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because at battle-practice the 
gun fires a full charge, with 
longer recoil and greater shock 
to the gun-supports. At the 
gun-layers’ test it only fires a 
reduced charge, with decreased 
strain and shock ; therefore the 
matériel trial is only partial, 
not thorough, and not consistent 
with the trial which it will 
receive in war, when it always 
fires full charges. In war, too, 
the strain will be longer than 
either the gun-layers’ test(fifty- 
five seconds to two minutes), or 
battle-practice, which is eight 
minutes. 

Besides it is not only the gun 
which requires a matériel trial. 
The whole ship’s structure, the 
electrical range and deflection 
instruments, the firing arrange- 
ments, the loading gear, the 
telephones, the nerves of the 
personnel require trial also. 
They do not get it at a gun- 
layers’ test, because only one 
gun is fired at a time, and that 
with a considerably reduced 
charge. At battle - practice 
they do get it, for all guns fire 
simultaneously, and the shock 
is sixty times that of the gun- 
layers’ test. 

So it may be safely said that 
their second contention for the 
continuance of the criminal 
wastage of half a year’s allow- 
ance of ammunition under con- 
ditions which are not those of 
war can hardly hold water. 

The third argument for its 
retention was, that it is a good 
trial of the nerves of the gun’s 
crews. The short service sys- 
tem is at the bottom of this. 
Gunfright was never known in 
the Navy until recently, but 
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now it is prevalent among the 
younger members of a ship’s 
company. 

If you take a lad whose sole 
joy in life has been gutting 
mackerel in the London fish 
market, and after a few weeks’ 
training in the square of a 
naval barracks, with a broom- 
handle simulating a rifle, sud- 
denly plant him alongside a 
92-inch gun firing ? charges, 
it is not to be wondered at 
that he shows a visible desire 
to return to London rather 
than do his duty of serving 
the vent. 

He will be frightened in any 
case, so he might just as well 
get the shock when the gun is 
firing at battle-practice as at 
the gun-layers’ test, which in 
no way resembles war. 

The writer considers that by 
now he has convinced those 
readers who have followed him 
so far, that of the three Ad- 
miralty arguments for the re- 
tention of the gun-layers’ test, 
the first can be done just as 
well and at a fraction of the 
expense with the sub -calibre 
gun. The second and third 
can be better carried out if 
the ammunition is utilised 
under the conditions of war. 

The man who wishes to kill 
driven grouse does not practise 
by shooting blackbirds on a 
clothes-line which he cannot 
miss. He knows his gun must 
be properly pointed, and that 
his brain must automatically 
tell him the angular deflection 
to allow both for windage 
effect on his shot and the 
speed of the bird. Therefore 
he goes to a shooting-butt and 
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fires at dummies, which are 
given a speed and flight ap- 
proximating to the grouse 
which he wishes to kill, and 
he goes on practising either 
till he sees a reasonable chance 
of his being proficient enough 
to please his host, or his money 
runs out. In the latter unfor- 
tunate contingency, he still 
has had the advantage of 
practising under conditions 
which are akin to those he 
will eventually meet on the 
moors. In no case is he 
foolish enough to say that, 
because he killed eighteen 
blackbirds in fifty-five seconds 
in some one’s backyard, he is 
a good shot (or a good sports- 
man). 

The fact that the annual 
test of gun-layers— which is 
blackbird shooting pure and 
simple—continues to exist, and 
that half every warship’s am- 
munition for the year is wasted 
on it, is a scandal. A quarter 
is used for working up, and 
the other quarter for carry- 
ing it out. The Admiralty 
to some minor extent saved 
themselves by saying that the 
quarter which was used for 
working up was not to be used 
inside 3000 yards. In any 
case 3000 yards is not a war 
range. The manner of ex- 
pending the quarter varied 
according to the captain’s 
ideas. Some ships did a mini- 
ature gun-layers’ test at 3000 
yards. Some saved the am- 
munition for working up 
battle-practice. I have heard 
of others who, knowing that 
the Admiralty wanted hits on 
the canvas, went round a 
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corner out of sight of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, disobeyed 
the instructions, and carried 
out a gun-layers’ test at the 
actual ranges which after- 
wards they would have to fire 
at for newspaper purposes. 

In any case the ammunition 
was not expended for war 
training. 

The gun-layers’ test over, and 
the result duly chronicled by 
permission of the Admiralty in 
a favoured newspaper, the 
guns of a ship go to sleep, 
and are forgotten for six or 
nine months. They are painted 
and polished and admired, but 
in no case used for war train- 
ing, unless an ordnance experi- 
ment comes along. Ordnance 
experiments are generally given 
to the fleet in home waters, so 
that if you happen to be serv- 
ing in the Atlantic or Medi- 
terranean Fleets, it is not seen. 
One ship in the home waters 
does the work, and the others 
in her fleet watch it, if they 
can be spared from blackbird- 
ing, or whatever form of time- 
wasting is in favour at the 
moment, 

After the allotted interval, 
which may be as much as nine 
months, the battle - practice 
panic takes place. That takes 
a month also. About twenty- 
eight days to work up, and an 
hour to carry out. The third 
quarter of the allowance for 
working up, and the remaining 
and last quarter for the thing 
itself. The whole annual allow- 
ance is now gone, and the guns 
again do the dormouse until 
next year’s blackbirding. 

Cases have occurred in which 
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over nine months have elapsed 
without a ship firing a service 
round. It is possible, therefore, 
for a captain to come to a ship 
and pay her off without once 
seeing the guns used. As he 
is the man who has got to bear 
the responsibility of fighting 
her, is a system which allows 
such a thing to exist based on 
the principles which underlie 
training for war? 

That, now, is the system of 
training the fleet for the de- 
struction of hostile battleships, 
Half the year’s ammunition for 
blackbirding and the other half 
for a battle-practice, which has 
a few advantages but does not 
even approximate the condi- 
tions of sea fighting. 

The next use to which naval 
ordnance can be put is the 
bombardment of fortresses or 
towns, asat Port Arthur. The 
whole point of this work is 
that it is entirely theoretical. 
That is to say, the objective 
is generally behind a headland 
or hill, and out of sight of 
the gun-workers. The posi- 
tion of the objective is only 
known by a chart, and some- 
times the height of the hill is 
such that to hit the object at 
all a reduced charge must be 
used. The reason of this is 
easily understood when it is 
realised that the heavier the 
charge the flatter is the shell 
trajectory. With a reduced 
charge the path of the shell 
takes the form of a curve, the 
highest point of which is known 
by artilleryists as the culmin- 
ating point. It is no use there- 
fore using a charge which gives 
a culminating point lower in 
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height than the hill itself. Also, 
having got the shell over the 
hill, there is a theoretical ques- 
tion to be decided, as to whether 
its remaining speed is sufficient 
to carry it to the objective. 
This is got over by moving 
the gun-platform backwards or 
forwards till a distance is ob- 
tained which will make hitting 
a certainty. The aim point 
has to be considered also, for 
the objective is out of sight. 
The man directing the gunners 
decides whether to use the 
water-line or hill-crest, and 
adjusts the inclination angle 
of the piece accordingly. The 
question of direction is one that 
can only be decided by the 
navigators. They know from 
their charts the position of 
both the gun and the objective, 
and it is even then a very dif- 
ficult matter to give to the 
gunners a conspicuous rock, a 
tree-stump, or other point which 
is a true guide to direction. 

The whole question is one 
which involves many theoret- 
ical considerations from both 
the navigational and gunnery 
standpoint, and requires con- 
siderable practice for anything 
approaching proficiency to be 
obtained. 

It is conceivable—nay, it is a 
certainty—that war will bring 
with it the necessity of bom- 
bardment of towns, fortresses, 
and foreign dockyards. If 
there were men at the Ad- 
miralty whose duty it was to 
think gunnery war, they would 
have seized the idea presented 
to them gratis by the block- 
ading Japanese admiral, and 
seen what could be done by our 
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own ships. They have done 
nothing whatsoever towards 
the elucidation of this im- 
portant branch of naval war- 
fare. 

The British fleets have not 
fired a single round in bom- 
bardment since Alexandria, in 
1881. I except the Boxer riots, 
where a few isolated shell were 
fired at forts, and the bombard- 
ment by Admiral Sir Harry 
Rawson at Zanzibar. But in 
both those cases it was done 
through no fault of the Ad- 
miralty: it was the Foreign 
Office who gave directions. 

With what sort of result is a 
British fleet going to attack a 
foreign dockyard, in the basins 
of which are lying hostile ships 
repairing, whose progress it is 
desired to delay, if year after 
year goes by without the Ad- 
miralty ordering the seagoing 
fleets to exercise the art of high 
angle fire? 

The Admiralty contains no 
body of men who study the 
possibilities of war as promoted 
by the development of matériel. 
They are all chained to the 
grindstone, working day and 
night without holidays, decid- 
ing on the number of cogs to 
be put in a wheel of the next 
new gun, and it is done en- 
tirely at the expense of war 
thinking. 

The next and last use to 
which naval ordnance can be 
put is in night defence of ships 
from attack by torpedo craft. 
This question is involved some- 
what with the development of 
the light quick-firing gun. The 
new Dreadnought, of the one 
big-gun principle, is armed with 
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12-pounders only for the pur- 
pose of fending off destroyer 
attacks. 

The whole principle of night 
defence of a big ship is not so 
much to destroy the boat carry- 
ing the torpedo as to keep her 
by effective use of ordnanee at 
such a distance that she is 
outside torpedo range. Her 
destruction, though important, 
is secondary tothat. Captains 
of ships are divided in their 
opinions as to whether or not 
to use their broadside guns in 
defence of their ships at night. 
In the writer’s last fleet some 
used the 6-inch and some did 
not. He himself did so. 

This article does not deal 
with light guns, but what 
scheme have the Administra- 
tion in which the use of the 
heavy guns at night is prac- 
tised against a rapidly moving 
and indistinct target like a 
destroyer? None whatsoever. 
Night firing of heavy guns is 
neglected, and the art of bom- 
bardment is never practised. 

We now come to the ques- 
tion of the naval gunnery 
schools. One would imagine 
from their nomenclature that 
they existed to teach naval 


' gunnery,—that is to say, the 


type of gunnery which is going 
to enable an admiral to win a 
fleet action. But they do 
nothing of the sort. The 
gunnery schools of the Navy 
are instructed by a Board 
without a war-gunnery policy 
to teach two things. Neither 
of them, as could be imagined, 
has much relative importance 
on actual warfare and hitting 
the enemy. 





The first is “laying bare” 
ordnance machinery and learn- 
ing the names and numbers of 
the cogs. That is to say, they 
are matériel kindergartens. 

The second is “blackbird- 
ing,” as already described. 

The school with the best 
year’s record in this fool 
gunnery is considered by the 
Board to have done its duty 
best to the State. 

“Cogs” and “blackbirds” 
are necessary to efficiency, but 
they are of minor importance, 
and the writer wishes to show 
that they are in their wrong 
sense of perspective. 

These schools lately have 
been subjected to such mean- 
ingless buffeting that they 
don’t know where they stand, 
and mind - concentration is 
quite impossible. 

First of all, Whale Island, 
the principal school at Ports- 
mouth, had all the soldier- 
training portion of the blue- 
jackets’ work shifted to the 
naval barracks. This, presum- 
ably, was so that the undivided 
attention of the kindergarten 
might be devoted to the black- 
bird business. 

After some time had passed, 
field- training was shifted to 
the naval barracks at Ply- 
mouth and Chatham from the 
other two gunnery schools, 
Cambridge and Wildfire. 

The Cambridge was then 
abolished, and the entire estab- 
lishment merged into the naval 
barracks at Plymouth. In the 
middle of 1908 the Sheerness 
School is to be absorbed by 
Chatham Barracks. 

Even the blackbird business 
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suffers from this, because Chat- 
ham is eighteen miles from the 
Nore, and the classes that go 
to sea to fire at short ranges 
will have a three hours’ 
journey down the river first, 
and much time will be wasted 
in water traffic. 

The place for a school which 
teaches men the art of sea- 
fighting is obviously as near 
the firing-ground as possible, 
not twenty miles inland. 

A man qualifying for an 
ocean-going navigational cer- 
tificate doesn’t go to learn his 
business in the Manchester 
Canal. It is proposed to make 
the Sheerness Gunnery School 
perpetrate a similar faux pas. 

On the top of these two 
gunnery schools being merged 
into the barracks at Chatham 
and Plymouth, we have the 
astounding rumour at Ports- 
mouth of the field-training at 
the barracks being shifted back 
again to the gunnery school at 
Whale Island ! 

What does it all mean? 
There is no sense of continuity 
whatsoever, and work is un- 
settled. Is it surprising that 
the gunnery schools don’t 
bother much about war train- 
ing? Their time is spent in 
the daytime teaching work 
which is not a portion of a 
well-organised war policy, and 
their evenings in packing their 
boxes ready for the next move. 

To each of these schools are 
attached a number of 100-ton 
gunboats, with a speed of 
6 knots, armed with a 4-inch 
gun in the bows. I never had 
the honour in my younger days 
of commanding one of these 


craft, but a staff-lieutenant 
who had, told me that if the 
tide was against him he had 
to get up in the middle of the 
night to get to the firing- 
ground in time to begin work 
at 9 aM. The gun-layer in 
embryo then fires at a fixed 
target from a fixed gunboat, 
which is the art of blackbird- 
ing in extremis, 

Each school also has what 
is known as a seagoing tender 
of the Edgar class of cruiser. 

From these ships the gun- 
layer fires 6-inch guns at a 
fixed target at 1400 yards, 
under the ordinary conditions 
of the gun-layers’ test in the 
seagoing service, except that 
the target is smaller. 

Note this as important, for 
when he goes to sea he fires at 
a bigger target, and, of course, 
makes more holes. 

The results of the seagoing 
fleets’ test firings are published 
in the press, the gunnery-school 
firings are not. Could more 
conclusive proof be required 
than this that the gun-layers’ 
test is but a means of advertis- 
ing a false war readiness ? 

The school at Portsmouth 
has, in addition to the sea- 
going cruiser, a battleship 
tender, the old Revenge, which 
is improperly called a Battle- 
Practice Instructional Ship. 

Her real use, though, is to 
teach blackbird principles to 
those men who fire at sea the 
12-inch and 9°2-inch turrets, 
the Edgar class having no 
turrets to do it with. 

About once a-year, perhaps 
twice, a few days’ instruction 
is given to the lieutenants 
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qualifying as gunnery special- 
ists in controlling heavy - gun 
fire at long range, but the title 
by which she is called would 
mislead the public into believ- 
ing that she did nothing else 
all the year round. As a fur- 
ther proof of her non-use as a 
battle-practice ship, it may be 
stated that recently she has 
been carrying out experiments 
with searchlights; though 
what that has to do with 
battle-practice, which is fleet 
fighting by day, no one could 
possibly state. 

Enough has been said to 
show that no real gunnery 
policy guides the destinies of 
the gunnery schools; of actual 
war training they do nothing. 
They are blackbird kinder- 
gartens, carrying out their 
work under the difficulties of 
political and economic neces- 
sity, which is for ever changing 
the roof under which they live. 

The men who have qualified 
as good blackbirds, after a 
period of inactivity in the 
barracks, go to sea. There 
they have to be taught the 
first principles of a_battle- 
practice which has no analogy 
in naval warfare. Before even 
they can start that, half the 
year’s allowance of ammuni- 
tion is used for another dose 
of clothes-line firing. 

The seagoing battleship, in- 
stead of being the place where 
the final polish is put on the 
men in the fighting peculiar- 
ities of the ship, becomes by 
this want of policy a floating 
school of instruction, which 
has to teach from first prin- 
ciples. For the first nine 
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months, whilst she is teaching 
her crew, her efficiency per- 
centage as a fleet fighting 
unit may be assessed at 20. 

It is preposterous that such a 
responsibility should be thrust 
on the captains of ships. 

If there was a real war 
policy guiding naval gunnery 
the men would be trained in 
battle - practice principles in 
the gunnery schools, and all 
the captains would have to do 
would be to weld them into 
a harmonious working whole, 
With the use of aiming and 
cannon -tube appliances this 
would take no longer than a 
month. 

By the present regulations 
it is possible for the following 
to happen ; in several cases it 
has actually done so :— 

A ship commissions in Sept- 
ember and goes to sea. She 
immediately does the gun- 
layers’ test, and follows it up 
with battle-practice. The first 
year’s ammunition is then gone 
within six weeks of commis- 
sioning, and the results can 
only be wretched. Yet it ison 
these same results that her 
twelve- monthly standard is 
judged. She has to fire then 
so as to get in step with her 
fleet. Six months pass, and 
the next blackbird firing is due 
anddone. Three months after- 
wards the fictitious battle- 
practice again. 

The ship has now been twelve 
months in commission, but the 
ammunition for two years is 
gone. 

During her last year’s ser- 
vice, therefore, with that par- 
ticular crew it is not possible 
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to fire a service round of any 
kind. 

The captain, after the firings 
are done, as often as not will 
be changed. The new man, 
then, has the satisfaction of 
admiring dormouse guns, 
manned by crews trained by 
his predecessor, and which he 
has no opportunity of testing. 

Yet, if war is declared, he is 
the man that has got to fight 
the ship. If it is declared just 
before he pays off, his men have 
had twelve months with no 
practice, and the system which 
throws such a responsibility on 
his shoulders cannot be spoken 
of in too condemnatory terms. 

The Admiralty gunnery body 
are presided over by a Director 
of Naval Ordnance. His title 
is deceptive. He isn’t a real 
war director at all. His 
principal business is the de- 
velopment of matériel, and 
“war thinking” is only a by- 
product of his business. His 
office contains some of the 
cleverest naval officers of the 
day, and of all the Admiralty 
departments, there is none 
which puts in so much good 
work or has such long hours. 
His commanders and _lieu- 
tenants work nightly till 
7 P.M., and often till 10 and 
11, the Director with them. 
They travel all over the 
country in a week, the Clyde, 
Newcastle, Birkenhead, Shef- 
field, and the Royal dockyards. 
Often they don’t know what 
it is to see their homes for 
three weeks at a stretch. 

They are not put there to 
think war, however. Their 
business is the study and 


advancement of matériel. 
This they do to such good 
effect that not only is British 
ordnance the best in the 
world, but they have a new 
gun out and issued before the 
Navy has learned to get the 
maximum efficiency out of the 
last. They sometimes report 
on the realities of war in the 
same way that the captains of 
gunnery schools do, but it is 
not the principal reason of their 
existence, and it is important 
that the public should know 
that. 

There is yet another naval 
officer mixed up with guns, 
called the Inspector of Target 
Practice. The title is sonorous 
and looks well on paper, but 
he does not think war either, 
nor is he put there to do so, 

The importance of the ap- 
pointment may be judged from 
the fact that the last holder, 
who was a Rear-Admiral, was 
assisted by one young lieu- 
tenant and one clerical assist- 
ant. He did not even work at 
the Admiralty, nor had he an 
office there. He worked at 
his private residence. His 
duty was to collect in from 
all fleets the results of the 
blackbirding, which in some 
cases he witnessed, not in 
uniform, but in mufti, and to- 
wards the end of his period 
he was allotted a room in 
Victoria Street. 

In the intervals of seeing 
that the children didn’t fall 
over the banisters, he welded 
the results into a big return. 
The return having been drawn 
up in such a way that black- 
bird improvements over the 
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previous year were duly noted 
in large type, it was issued to 
the press with full explanatory 
note on the subject of increased 
efficiency. 

He did not think the art of 
gunnery war either. He was 
a compiler of returns, and some- 
times gave advice on matériel 
which would lead to better 
results next year, and finally 
he went to sea in command of 
the biggest cruiser squadron. 

There are many naval officers 
who are of opinion that the 
mere fact fof such an office 
existing at all is an insult to 
the commanders -in-chief at 
sea. There are two sides to 
the question, however. 

Is this sort of fooling to go 
on for ever? New blood and 
new methods are required if 
war preparedness is to be 
obtained. Also an entire re- 
modelling of the Director of 
Naval Ordnance office, the 
gunnery schools, and the firing 
of seagoing fleets. 

Naval gunnery is only effi- 
cient up to Admiralty stand- 
ards. The writer considers he 
has shown those standards to 
be poverty-stricken, viewed 
from a fighting standpoint. 
There is no office to think out 
artillery warfare of the sea, and 
until there is such a body the 
Navy will remain inefficient. It 
should be at onceinstituted with 
proper war standards, improv- 
ing on them as time and ex- 
perience shows to be necessary. 

Everything now is sacrificed 
to the advancement of matériel 
—which is excellent — and 
economic necessity. Economic 
necessity is no excuse, however, 
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for false standards of war 
readiness. 

The gunnery of the seagoing 
fleets has suffered and been 
prevented from advancing by 
reason of this dictator system. 
He worked hard and slaved for 
the progress of naval gunnery, 
but on principles which the 
writer is not alone in believing 
are not the principles of war. 
Fortunately there remains lots 
of life in him, and _ he 
will be heard of yet again. 
The Board relied entirely on 
this one man, forgetting that 
best results are obtained from 
committees and not individuals. 
From the seclusion of Harrods’ 
Stores the lastdictator preached 
the gospel of holes in the canvas 
at short ranges, which, for want 
of a better term, the writer 
has named blackbirding. The 
result of the dictatorship is 
that the seagoing fleets are 
quite ignorant of the serious 
study of fleet fighting. 

Supposing that the fortnight 
old battle- practice in which 
the target is towed is proceeded 
with, a step, but a very short 
one, will have been taken in the 
right direction. But the reader 
must quite clearly understand 
that it is only done once a-year, 
and that it is a training for 
single-ship fighting. 

The recent concentration of 
battle squadrons means that 
actions will not be fought by 
isolated ships, except in few 
cases, such as scouting cruisers, 
and disabled ships with reduced 
speed. Actions will be fought 
by a long line of perhaps thirty 
battleships. At once the diffi- 
culty of hitting the enemy is 
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increased twenty-fold. Every- 
thing will conspire to render 
the fire of individual ships in- 
effective. 

In a single-ship action the 

atest enemies of the firers 
are, first, the vapour arising 
from cordite explosion, and, 
secondly, funnel smoke. In a 
fleet action, each ship will have 
to contend with the funnel 
smoke and cordite vapour of 
thirty ships. Incidentally also 
the enemy will be firing back.? 
Now, to get over the smoke 
nuisance, an admiral is com- 
pelled (if the enemy will allow 
him) to fire his guns on the 
beam,'dead to windward, so that 
both vapour and smoke drift 
away to leeward. To get over 
the wind difficulty, he may 
have to submit to an obstruc- 
tion to effective fire, which is 
just as serious. He may have 
the sun behind his target. If 
the enemy is between himself 
and the sun, his men can only 
align their sights with diffi- 
culty. The admiral must choose 
between these drawbacks. And, 
to continue the argument, we 
will imagine that he is fortun- 
ate in having the sun behind 
his ships and the wind in front 
of his guns. In fact, the 
enemy is an accommodating 
person, at sea only for pleasure. 
Now comes the greatest diffi- 
culty of all. In a single-ship 
battle - practice, it has been 
shown that hits are obtained 
by spotting methods. All 
errors of gun, sights, &c., are 
corrected by the control officer 
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shifting the zone of fire towards 
the target. He observes the 
collective fall of his shell and 
alters the elevations of his 
guns. Now, in a fleet action 
he cannot observe the fall of 
his shell. Thirty ships are 
firing at once, and the enemy 
is surrounded with splashes. 
Which splashes are the pro- 
perty of any individual ship? 
Goodness knows where his 
shell are falling; he cannot 
move his hitting zone to any 
particular ship, because he 
doesn’t know where his hitting 
zone is. He has no means of 
distinguishing it from that of 
the other thirty ships. The 
whole matter is a problem of 
fleet mastership which, at the 
time of writing, has only been 
looked into casually. The men 
who should be looking into it 
are probably inventing a new 
cog-wheel. Of what use is the 
cog-wheel if, from wind nuis- 
ance, smoke interference, or 
other causes, the enemy cannot 
be hit? Let them invent their 
cog-wheel by all means, but 
make some one else devote his 
time to thinking how the wheel 
when made can be turned into 
a factor of destruction. What 
steps do the Admiralty take to 
give the commanders-in-chief 
of fleets practice in exercising 
their fleets as a whole in the 
way which, when the time 
comes, they will have to do? 
None whatsoever. 

The rivalry between ships of 
a fleet, and between the fleets 
themselves, which has been 





‘1! Enemy firing back infers that in peace time prearranged and secret accidents 
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carefully cultivated, is not to 
the best interests of the serv- 
ice. It has been shown that it 
leads to illicit effort, instead of 
the study of war. Every one 
strives to get holes in the 
canvas at the expense of every 
other consideration. 

It is not for the good of 
the service to read that some 
young able seaman has made 
a blackbird record. It is not 
to the interest of the State 
to read that some young gun- 
nery officer has trained his 
men well. They all try equal- 
ly hard. What we want to 
hear is that such and such a 
ship as a whole has attained 
a high figure of merit, and so 
establish “the pride of ship” 
instead of a personal desire 
for glorification, which can 
only be at the expense of 
other men. It is sufficient 
if the Admiralty have the 
personal equation in their 
Books of Report. 

If it is considered necessary 
to billpost individuals, the 
school firings are the ones to 
be exhibited. The firings of 
the sea- going fleets should 
never be public property ex- 
cept in such a manner that the 
actual hits are not known. 

The gunners at sea were be- 
coming well versed in the art 
that properly belongs to law- 
yers. They read the rules, 
and re-read, and went on 
doing so, until some one dis- 
covered a loosely fitting sent- 
ence, which could be made use 
of in such a way that more 
hits were obtained. 

The unofficial understanding, 
believed to have existed, that the 
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Home Fleet at all costs was 
to beat the Channel Fleet, in 
order that political use might 
be made of it, hardly cements 
a friendly feeling between the 
two sets of ships. As far as 
the Home Fleet was concerned 
it led to ships waiting at the 
Nore day after day for the 
calmest of seas and the very 
best of weather conditions to 
do their firings. That is not 
war! 

This sort of gunnery deceives 
ironmongers only. It does not 
deceive the seagoing fleets, who 
realise that their efficiency and 
real readiness to fight are being 
sacrificed to what is called 
political necessity, by the set- 
ting up of ideals which are not 
the outcome of war study. 

The writer having said so 
much on the faults of the sys- 
tem, might be suspected of a 
desire to criticise rather than 
to improve, if he did not out- 
line his views on the way the 
gunnery training of the fleets 
for war should be conducted. 

He will now proceed to do 
so: time will prove and in- 
vestigation will show that 70 
per cent of thinking naval 
officers agree with him. The 
remaining 30 will differ in 
detail only. This is incidental 
to a large service, and is of 
no importance, providing prin- 
ciples of war are adopted. 

The writer is not sufficiently 
egotistical to say that it is the 
best scheme. But any one can 
see that it is a thought - out 
scheme in which a war policy 
is followed. A committee of 
half a dozen naval officers, 
presided over by such a man 
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as Sir William May, would, to 
use naval parlance, “knock 
seven bells out of it,” and 
improve it beyond recognition. 

He hopes that they will do 
so. 

Sir William May has already 
safely piloted naval gunnery 
through a serious crisis in its 
life. The fact is not known, 
because he did not advertise it. 
He is no pill-monger, but at 
present he suffers from the 
Harrodian mantle. 

The gunnery department of 
the Admiralty should be made 
up of two distinct parties. 

Firstly, those who think and 
study artillery war. A minor 
portion of this office could com- 
pile returns and blue-books on 
the principles of sea fighting. 
Whether the returns of results 
are issued to Parliament and 
the public, is a question which 
could be subsequently decided. 
In any case it should be de- 
cided on principles of efficiency, 
and keeping the fleet ahead of 
those of other nations rather 
than of advertising individ- 
uals. 

Secondly, those who think 
and study matériel. <A portion 
of this office could compile the 
confidential books of informa- 
tion guiding the principles of 
development. A post-captain 
should be in command of each 
department, the balance be- 
tween the two being held by 
@ commodore or rear-admiral, 
with the title of Director of 
Naval Ordnance. This officer 
would then be a real Director 
of Ordnance, not a matériel 
supervisor as he is at present. 

With such a Board of Direc- 
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tion controlling both war think- 
ing and matériel, the fleet would 
be very soon using its ammuni- 
tion on lines more businesslike 
than those in existence at the 
time of writing. The gunnery 
schools also would be made to 
understand their duty. 

The duty of these schools 
should consist of several clearly 
defined things, as their portion 
of the responsibility of prepar- 
ing the fleet for war. 

(a) Cogs in a wheel, by 
which is meant the names and 
uses of the various parts which 
go to make up guns, turret 
machinery, and ordnance 
generally. 

(b) Short-range shooting to 
show young gun-pointers that 
a gun truly laid and adjusted 
hits the mark. 

(c) Short - range shooting 
with turret guns in battle- 
ship tenders for the same 
reason. 

Both (6) and (c) should be 
done after the usual courses 
with the mechanical shooting 
instructional appliances. 

(d) Single- ship fighting in 
battleship tenders, This should 
be the end in view and the 
mainspring of all their train- 
ing. 
"To this end their circular 
flat-bottomed 6-knot gunboats 
should be scrapped. Not 
scrapped and forgotten, but 
scrapped and replaced. Re- 
placed by six gunboats of 
the Alarm or Harrier classes, 
each carrying four 4°7-inch 
guns. At present they carry 
two, but there would be no 
difficulty in mounting another 
pair in the well-deck. The 
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financial cost of collecting 
them from the Kyles of Bute, 
or wherever they are rusting, 
and preparing them for the 
work, would be infinitesimal 
compared with the gain of their 
coming. 

They should be used for 
clearly defined duty (0). 

Not for one moment is it 
argued that they would be of 
use inwar. No doubt, though, 
a part could be assigned to 
them of visiting coastal towns 
and giving some sort of moral 
support by their presence. 
The seagoing tenders of the 
Edgar classes should_ be 
abolished. Six-inch ammuni- 
tion is too expensive to be used 
in teaching short-range shoot- 
ing. The Harrier type of 
gunboat can do that with 4°7’s 
equally well and at a fraction 
of the cost. 

The Edgar class of cruisers 
should be replaced by battle- 
ships either of the Royal 
Sovereign or Majestic classes 
of battleship, preferably the 
latter, as their turrets more 
nearly approach those of 
modern ships. 

The duty of the battleship 
tender would be to teach (c) 
and (d), short-range shoot- 
ing with 12-inch guns, and the 
principles of single-ship fighting. 

There would be no difficulty 
in finding a use for her in war 
time. The obsolete Chinese 
battleship Chin Yen fought 
with the victorious Japanese 
fleet. 

The battleship tender should 
take the men to sea and fire 
them under battle - practice 
conditions. The long - course 
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officers, the short - course 
officers, officers being taught 
spotting, should be taught the 
principles of control of fire in 
single - ship fighting. The 
target should be towed at 
unknown speeds and courses, 
as assuredly the enemy will 
move when he comes. In no 
case should either the firing- 
ship or the target be allowed 
to move at less than 15 knots, 

The men should be taught 
their position and duties in a 
ship-fighting organisation, and 
how the principles of short- 
range shooting applies to long- 
range fighting at war distances 
of at least 8000 yards. 

The gunnery schools effi- 
ciency should be judged by 
these results, and not by the 
present false standards of 
making holes in the canvas 
at 1400 yards with a fixed 
target. 

The schools to get the best 
results should retain their in- 
dividuality, and not be merged 
into and snuffed out of exist- 
ence by the naval barracks for 
the sake of false economy, 
which will lead to a panic ex- 
penditure to make up leeway 
in the years to come. 

The naval barracks do not 
prepare men for war. They 
are waiting depots, where men 
wait their turn to go to the 
various schools of instruction 
and for drafting to sea. 

The result of a policy on 
these lines would be that a 
captain on commissioning a 
ship, instead of being supplied 
with officers who cannot con- 
trol fire and men who know 
nothing of single-ship fighting, 
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would have drafted to him 
officers already trained and 
men who have a good idea of 
the single-ship fight, but know 
nothing of fleet fighting. 

We now come to the duties 
of the fleets at sea and of the 
individual captains of fleet 
units. The fleet unit man, as 
represented by the capital ship 
captain, proceeds at once to 
weld the already taught ship- 
fighting principles into some 
use by applying them to his 
particular vessel. 

The men would have been 
taught the principles and prac- 
tice of gun-laying at the schools, 
and if they had passed the 
examinations could be trusted 
to lay truly for their ship’s 
credit. 

If there was any doubt on 
this point, their ability to do 
so could be tested by the sub- 
calibre gun inside the bore of 
the parent piece, once a-year 
certainly, and twice if the 
captain thought it necessary. 

Medical inspection of gun- 
pointers’ eyesight and hearing 
should be carried out quarterly. 
In the Russo-Japanese war we 
learn that not only were they 
constantly inspected, but that 
daily the gun captains were 
made to use an eye lotion 
designed to strengthen the 
nerves and prevent weariness 
after long bouts of watching 
through a telescope. 

The hint has not been taken 
by the British Admiralty, and 
it is hard to credit the fact 
that though they insist on a 
stoker’s vision being tested, as 
to his ability to fire a boiler at 
six feet, no such requirement 
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is laid down for a man who 
has to point a gun at an enemy, 
in possibly foggy weather, at 
a range of 9000 yards. 

The abolishment of the gun- 
layers’ test would lead to a ship 
spirit rather than the personal 
spirit. The writer does not 
insinuate that the ship spirit 
doesn’t exist. It does live, but 
it is a faint, ghost-like crea- 
ture, with no “innards,” over- 
shadowed almost entirely by 
the blackbird. 

It is only natural that the 
bluejacket gun-pointer likes to 
see his photograph in the press, 
with the target picture inset. 
Also, it is pleasing to be re- 
ferred to as a pebble on the 
beach. 

But it is not war training! 

The ship should fire once a- 
year, say two rounds from each 
nature of heavy ordnance on 
bombardment lines. The tar- 
get could be marked by buoys, 
and be about twice the size of 
a tennis court. It would not 
be difficult round these islands 
to find suitable headlands, or 
even an island for the purpose. 

The half-dozen rounds would 
then be instrumental in neces- 
sitating calculations to be made, 
and remind the fleet of one of 
the uses to which in war-time 
their guns may be put. 

The next piece of folly which 
should be relegated to ancient 
history is a system which is so 
badly designed and thought 
out that a ship can go as long 
as twelve months without firing 
her guns. 

A ship now does battle-prac- 
tice once a-year, and is hung, 
drawn, and quartered if the 
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results are poor, even though 
the weather circumstances may 
have been against her. 

It is quite easily done also, 
without requiring a_ single 
round of extra ammunition. 

Assuming that the gun- 
layers’ test is removed to its 
proper place, which is the gun- 
nery school, we start the year 
with thirty-two rounds for 
every gun or turret for the year. 

Twice a quarter the ship 
should fire under battle-prac- 
tice conditions,—first with one 
broadside and then with the 
other. On each occasion she 
would fire four rounds per 
gun. .This will take her a 
couple of minutes only. The 
best ship is the one whose 
appliances are such that the 
range is established with the 
first round. It is unneces- 
sary for her to waste ammuni- 
tion hitting the target after 
it is found (beyond the two 
minutes). 

The preparation for these 
quarterly firings would only 
take two or three days with 
cannon tube and sub-calibre 
guns. 

In nine months, therefore, 
the ship would have done six 
firings, under conditions which 
approximate war as nearly as 
possible. Training would have 
been steady and continuous, 
the dormouse would be killed, 
and the ship’s merit in gun- 
nery a8 a fleet unit could be 
quite fairly assessed by the 
total hits of her six firings. 
At each of these firings 
different spotting officers would 
be used, so as to establish a 
reserve in the ship. 
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The captain is then sure of 
his officers’ ability, and the 
writer ventures to prophesy 
that in at least 50 per cent 
of cases the gunnery lieutenant 
would not be the best spotter. 

It is extremely improbable 
that she should have had 
continuous bad weather, and 
one dose of it wouldn’t do her 
any harm. The lessons learned 
in the first firing could be 
applied to the second, and not 
a round would be wasted. At 
present the lessons of a battle- 
practice have to wait twelve 
months before they can be 
used. 

In the fourth quarter of the 
year quite a different practice 
should take place to use up the 
remaining eight rounds per 
gun. 

Six or eight targets should 
be towed at intervals, repre- 
senting a squadron. The com- 
mander-in-chief of each fleet 
should direct his ships as he 
will have to in battle. They 
should assume the formation 
he intends to use. The collec- 
tive firing of a fleet is a most 
difficult matter, and requires 
both investigation and experi- 
ment. 

Fleets never fire collectively 
as fleets. They only fire as 
single units. 

Yet a single-ship battle- 
practice is called a fleet battle- 
practice. It is not a fleet battle- 
practice. It is a single-ship 
battle-practice. 

The scheme of firing would 
be forwarded to the commander- 
in-chief under confidential seal, 
and only opened on the firing- 
ground. It should contain 
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directions as to which targets 
subdivisions, &c., were to open 
fire on, and which they were 
to shift their concentration on 
during the run. 

The admiral should be com- 
pelled to issue these orders to 
his ships through the smoke 
arising from stokeholds and 

uns. Wireless telegraphy 
would be useless,—the operator 
could not hear, even if the 
wireless cabinet were behind 
armour protection. 

This practice could be started 
by subdivisions and worked up 
to squadrons. 

The difficulties of such firings 
are enormous, but they are not 
insurmountable, and it may 
lead to the fire of a whole fleet 
being controlled from the centre 
ship of the line by signal. The 
British fleets never do such 
things. 

The principal recommenda- 
tions of the writer, therefore, 
are as follows: That the 
gunnery schools should train 
officers and men for single- 
ship fight through the various 
stages of short- and long-range 
firing. 

That no ammunition in the 
fleets at sea is used except for 
war training. 

That to get steady training 
and full benefit of experience 
the ship, as a fleet unit, should 
fire under battle-practice con- 
ditions six times annually, 


using the ammunition in small 
quantities to establish actual 
hits on a towed target. 

That a reserve of spotting 
officers should be established. 
This is of the very greatest 
moment. 
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That service ammunition 
should not be used to test the 
doubtful ability of a gun-layer. 
Sub-calibre only should be 
used. 

That a proper “ fleet ” battle- 
practice takes place at least 
once a-year. Sea room would 
be wanted, and the west coast 
of Ireland is suggested as one 
of many possible places in home 
waters. Fleet battle-practice 
might, at a commander-in- 
chief's discretion, take place 
twice annually. The ammun- 
ition of course would come out 
of one of the six single-ship 
firings. 

That annually the art of 
bombardment is investigated 
with a few rounds. 

That the Ordnance Office of 
the Admiralty and the gun- 
nery schools themselves should 
form strands in a proper, well- 
thought-out rope of gunnery 
war policy. 

The Administration would be 
well advised to start their own 
private committee of investiga- 
tion, and notify that they have 
done so before parliamentary 
and public agitation forces 
them, for there is not a doubt 
that from the fleet - fighting 
point of view naval gunnery 
is in a shamefully neglected 
state. 

The writer, of course, could 
have made out a much stronger 
case had he made dishonour- 
able use of a mass of informa- 
tion of a confidential nature. 
He has, therefore, confined 
himself to facts which are well 
known; and he has, of course, 
shown them in the light which 
he considers helps his argument 
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best. It is for that reason that 
he makes no reference to either 
the Vengeance or Ariadne ex- 
periments, of which he has 
made a close study. 

He dreams of an absolutely 
invincible navy ; a navy sweep- 
ing the seas in the interests of 
a righteous cause, built up by 
the industrial study of war in 
times of peace; ready to send 
to instantaneous death the 
enemies of this country directly 
their funnel-tops reach horizon 
level. 

He attacks a system, not an 
individual. Asa proof of that 
statement, he would like the 
public to know that some five 
or six years ago a certain 
admiral conceived and started 
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battle-practice on the Mediter- 
ranean Station. He insisted 
that both broadsides should be 
used. 

After many vicissitudes the 
Navy has returned to his both 
broadside methods, which goes 
to show that his original con- 
ception was on sounder lines 
than the ones that followed. 

That admiral was Sir John 
Arbuthnot Fisher. But the 
public should not sleep quietly 
in their beds as exhorted. The 
writer hopes they will sit up 
all night, laying about them 
vigorously with the bedpost, 
till such times as the artillery 
warfare of the sea is put on as 
near a war footing as the con- 
ditions of peace will admit. 





Note.—On going to press the author learns with great pleasure that the crab- 
wise gunboats are being replaced by sloops. He gives it every publicity, also 
the fact that he is credibly informed an eyesight inspection of gun-layers is about 
to be introduced. When a “ hearing” test is also brought in, and the eyes and 
ears of officers are periodically tested, the medical aspect of the case may be con- 


sidered as most satisfactory.—Sr B. 
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THE third session of the 
present Parliament opened on 
the 29th of January, and we 
are now again face to face 
with much the same prospect 
as that which lay before us 
this time last year. New 
measures of a most mischiev- 
ous character are to be in- 
troduced, and old ones to be 
revived, both no doubt to be 
pushed forward with redoubled 
vigour in order that Govern- 
ment may redeem its past 
failures by victories secured at 
any cost. Socialism steers the 
boat, however little some of the 
crew may like their apparent 
destination. 

It is a common saying 
that the third session of 
any given Parliament is the 
one by which the capacity 
and stability of the existing 
Government are put to the 
severest test. The speech from 
the throne and the debate on 
the Address which followed, 
give us some reason to believe 
that in this instance at all 
events the popular forecast is 
not likely to be mistaken. 
The Ministry have announced 
their intention of forcing 
through Parliament not two 
or three only, but five or six 
measures of the first magni- 
tude, which are sure, as they 
know, to provoke the most 
strenuous opposition in Par- 
liament, and are at the same 
time warmly resented by im- 
portant and influential interests 
in the country at large. The 
task would tax all the energies 
VOL, CLXXXIIL—NO. MCIX. 





of a much more powerful and 
united Cabinet than we possess 
at present. Taken in connec- 
tion with the list of secondary 
measures also promised in the 
King’s Speech, we can only 
conclude with Mr Balfour 
either that Government are 
not in earnest, or else that 
they contemplate the suppres- 
sion of parliamentary liberty on 
a scale not hitherto attempted 
even by themselves. 

Mr Balfour’s alternative sug- 
gestion soon received abundant 
confirmation. It was pro- 
claimed that the two Scottish 
Land Bills were to be carried 
through the House of Commons 
without discussion, the reason 
assigned being that they had 
been “threshed out” in Grand 
Committee, and that nothing 
more was required. But neither 
the public nor the House at 
large know anything about 
that. The debates in Grand 
Committee are not reported. 
And though this might be all 
very well when Grand Com- 
mittees were charged only with 
the duties originally assigned 
to them—that is, the considera- 
tion of such minor matters as 
could be safely and conveni- 
ently disposed of without a full 
debate being wasted on them,— 
it is another thing altogether 
when the functions of the Grand 
Committee are made to em- 
brace questions of the highest 
practical importance, and affect- 
ing the wellbeing of great 
national interests. But this 
is the way in which innova- 
21 
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tions gradually creep on and 
come to be applied to purposes 
for which they were never in- 
tended, and for which they are 
totally unfit. The Government 
solemnly promised that no 
questions of this magnitude 
should be sent up to Grand 
Committees. But such prom- 
ises as these are soon forgotten 
when it is found that a new 
machinery introduced for one 
purpose is highly useful for a 
great many others, and exceed- 
ingly convenient to a perplexed 
and overburdened Government. 

It is the same with the clos- 
ure. Originally introduced to 
meet a great emergency, it has 
established itself by degrees as 
part of our regular parliament- 
ary procedure. It was justi- 


fied at first by the action of 
a party who made it their 
boast that they would destroy 


parliamentary government. 
Unhappily the very instru- 
ment adopted to defeat their 
object has become in turn the 
most likely means of effecting 
it. Successive Ministries found 
that it might be turned to 
account in more ways than 
one; and the extension of the 
franchise has brought into the 
House of Commons a class of 
members to whom the dictator- 
ship which it naturally creates 
is far from displeasing. 

It was asked by several 
private members during the 
debate where this system was 
to stop. We are told every 
day that we live in an age 
of democracy. But parlia- 
mentary government, as un- 
derstood in this country for 
centuries, is not a democratic 
institution. The attempt to 
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reconcile the two has been 
the source of half the diffi- 
culties which the House of 
Commons has experienced dur- 
ing the last thirty years. The 
“one-man government,” to 
which we seem to be approxi- 
mating, is more akin to the 
spirit of democracy than the 
old, sober, constitutional system 
which satisfied our ancestors. 
Mr Balfour’s appeal to both 
sides of the House not to 
allow “Parliamentary decay” 
to proceed any farther became 
his position in the House of 
Commons. Whether the evil 
has not gone too far to be 
arrested is a question which 
we cannot ask without anxiety. 
But it is clear, at all events, 
that the present crisis calls for 
some more vigorous effort than 
has yet been made to confine 
what has perhaps become a 
necessary evil within certain 
limits, so that some fair meas- 
ure of free debate may siill 
be secured to Parliament. 
However, forewarned is fore- 
armed. Should any future 
encroachment on the consti- 
tution be demanded, on the 
ground that it is only a tem- 
porary expedient to meet a 
particular trouble, let us all 
remember what is usually the 
result of such expedients. The 
strongest instance of all is the 
Income Tax, which, imposed 
for a special purpose, to be 
repealed when that was ful- 
filled, has been with us more 
than sixty years. 

We can hardly believe, as 
some do, that the Government 
are engaged on any deliberate 
design for the destruction of 
that freedom of speech which 
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members of the House of Com- 
mons once believed to be in- 
separable from a representative 
assembly. We can make al- 
lowance for their difficulties. 
There may be occasions under 
any Government when it is 
difficult to distinguish between 
liberty and licence. But they 
are few and far between. To 
crush free debate when it has no 
tendency whatever to degener- 
ate into licence, when nobody 
even pretends that it has, 
simply for the convenience of 
Ministers, it is scarcely too 
much to say is treason to the 
Constitution. 

This is no laughing matter, 
. whatever Mr Asquith may 
think. It is no mere bugbear 
conjured up for the occasion 
by those who deal in such 
commodities. By means of the 
closure on the one hand and 
Grand Committee on the other, 
the people are deprived of that 
political education which open 
debates in the House of Com- 
mons are calculated to afford. 
Legislation is conducted prac- 
tically with closed doors, and 
the public are allowed only to 
know results. The House of 
Lords may supply the de- 
ficiency to some extent, and, 
as far as knowledge and argu- 
ment are concerned, will give a 
better account of public meas- 
ures than the House of Com- 
mons. But this is not enough. 
If the will of the House of 
Commons is ultimately to pre- 
vail, we require to know the 
steps by which that will was 
arrived at. We want to know 
what our representatives are 
saying and doing, out of their 
own mouths. The democratic 
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section in the community, which 
unhappily is now so powerful, 
may be in favour of the new 
régime. But the nation at 
large, if the House of Commons 
is to be thus doctored, will 
want to know the reason why ; 
and if the popular assembly 
ever becomes simply the mouth- 
piece of a democratic dictator 
who can silence opposition as 
he pleases—and some think it 
has already become so — the 
revolution, we may depend upon 
it, will not stop there. 

Mr Asquith’s reply to Mr 
Foster was unworthy of so 
high a theme. The right hon. 
gentleman has perhaps had 
enough lately of taking things 
too seriously, and may find it 
safer as well as easier to treat 
with levity proposals which he 
could not discuss gravely with- 
out betraying his own secret 
disapproval. His statement 
that the Government are con- 
sidering what substitute can 
be found for the guillotine is 
worth very little. Such “con- 
sidering,” as we know, usually 
takes a very long time. Com- 
mittees have to be appointed 
in order to consider. When 
they have considered they have 
to report. And when they have 
done that, the report in turn 
has to be considered. This is 
a process which, as we know 
from experience, may extend 
over @ good many years; and, 
meantime, unless some imme- 
diate steps are taken to blunt 
its edge, the guillotine will con- 
tinue to fall merrily during the 
whole of the time that the pres- 
ent Ministry are in office. 


The two principal amend- 
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ments to the Address were 
Mr Long’s on the Irish ques- 
tion, and Lord Robert Cecil’s 
on Education. The debate on 
the first will long be remem- 
bered for the extraordinary 
reason assigned by Mr Birrell 
for not putting the Crimes Act 
in force. In the case of cattle- 
driving he still persevered in 
trial by jury, though he knew 
the prisoners were guilty and 
that no jury would convict 
them, because he said trial 
by jury enabled the Govern- 
ment to ascertain what was 
the feeling of the country. 
Well—trial by jury was estab- 
lished for something more 


than that; but take Mr Bir- 
rell’s own version of it, and 
what is the argument worth? 
Why, the wishes of the Irish 
people on the subject were 
perfectly well known twelve 


We wanted no 
juries to tell us that. Mr 
Birrell has known it all 
along; and what is still more 
to the purpose, he has known 
all along that this same pop- 
ular feeling represented sys- 
tematic violation of the law, 
deliberate outrages on life and 
property, and invincible hostil- 
ity to the union with Great 
Britain. Yet his thirstfor know- 
ledge is such that he has not 
even now learned enough of the 
wishes of the Irish peasantry 
to allow him to dispense with 
this singular source of in- 
formation. When, then, will 
he be satisfied? What more 
evidence can he want? People 
are not to be robbed and 
ruined, and perhaps wmur- 
dered with impunity, simply 
that a Government official may 


months ago. 
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go on trying an interesting 
experiment which he considers 
useful to himself, but which 
in the eyes of the world at 
large is a glaring absurdity. 
If he did not know what the 
Irish people wanted six months 
ago, he knows it now. 

The Government, says Mr 
Campbell, the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, did not want to 
punish the cattle-drivers, but 
only to stop cattle - driving, 
in which he says they have 
succeeded. If the crime has 
become less frequent, it is not 
owing to anything that the 
Government have done, but to 
the simple fact that it has 
answered its purpose. It has 
demonstrated the weakness of 
a Government who were afraid 
to enforce the law, and has 
furnished the Home Rulers 
with a potent argument in 
favour of their own claims. 
If you cannot keep order, they 
may well say, and maintain 
respect for the law, let us try. 
The Irish brigands found them- 
selves perfectly safe in the 
commission of these crimes as 
long as they chose to go on 
with them. Now that they 
have had the desired effect, 
they are said to have aban- 
doned them. We have been 
accepting Mr Campbell’s asser- 
tion for the sake of argument. 
But if cattle-driving has dim- 
inished, boycotting and shoot- 
ing have increased. More than 
this, Irish farmers are said 
to be contemplating a refusal 
to pay their instalments of 
the purchase- money for land 
acquired by them under the 
Act of 1903; and the general 
unsettlement of the country is 
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such that both trade and capital 
are leaving it. 

Lord Robert Cecil’s amend- 
ment asked the House to 
affirm that “the recent action 
of the Board of Education 
had not been in accordance 
with the traditional principles 
of administration in thi 
country.” The amendment 
was founded on the conduct of 
the Board, partly in the case of 
the West Riding school, and 
partly in the case of the Swan- 
sea secondary school: and on 
the new regulations for training 
colleges and secondary schools 
in general. As the first case 
has now been decided against 
the Government, who are 
proved to have been wrong 
in their law, we need say no 
more about it. Mr M‘Kenna’s 
defence in regard to Swansea, 
' that he had only done exactly 
what his predecessors had done, 
was so conclusively refuted 
by the Bishop of St David’s 
in a letter to ‘The Times’ 
the day after the debate, 
that we, in common with the 
Bishop, are astounded at the 
assertion which Mr M‘Kenna 
does not hesitate to make. The 
local authority at Swansea hav- 
ing declined to pay the teachers’ 
salaries on religious grounds, 
it was Mr M‘Kenna’s office 
to have put in force the 
Defaulting Authorities Act, 
and by neglecting to do so 
he was guilty of a grave 
breach of duty, and instead of 
doing exactly what his pre- 
decessor, Mr Birrell, had done, 
was doing exactly the reverse.! 
To the training colleges and 
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secondary schools his behaviour 
is far worse. He tells them that 
they can have no more Govern- 
ment money unless they agree 
to commit a breach of trust. 
In a word, he offers them 
the choice between perjury 
and famine. Denominational 
training colleges and de- 
nominational schools, founded 
and supported at a vast ex- 
pense by the Church of Eng- 
land and other religious bodies 
for the express purpose of 
training teachers in their own 
religious faith, are to be com- 
pelled to throw off the char- 
acter prescribed in their trust- 
deeds, and admit students of 
all creeds and persuasions, or 
of none at all, if required, on 
pain of forfeiting the grant 
solemnly guaranteed to them 
by Parliament. And this Mr 
M‘Kenna does in a light- 
hearted way by a stroke of 
the pen, with nothing but his 
tpse dixit at the back of it. 
The question has been asked 
whether he can do this, and 
whether what Parliament gave 
must not be taken away by 
Parliament. But supposing 
it is not so, so high-handed 
an act is a decided viola- 
tion of those “traditions” to 
which Lord Robert Cecil re- 
ferred. In this country very 
large powers indeed are en- 
trusted theoretically to various 
departments of Government. 
But it is on the understanding 
that they will always be exer- 
cised with discretion and mod- 
eration, and never be pushed 
to extremes. On a series of 
such understandings our whole 





1 See Bishop’s letter. 
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system of government and ad- 
ministration is based ; and who 
is Mr M‘Kenna that he is to be 
the first to trample on it? His 
use of the £100,000 which he 
got smuggled into the Ap- 
propriation Bill, because he 
dared not ask the House of 
Commons for it, is an illustra- 
tion of the same spirit. 


The position of the Unionist 
party with regard to the 
Radical Revolution is not 
what it was six months ago. 
The Tariff Reformers have 
been growing in strength 
every day, and are now in 
@ position to appeal to the 
country as a single homo- 
geneous party, thoroughly 
united and thoroughly or- 
ganised. When half-hearted 
adherents cannot be brought 
over it is best, when action is 
called for, to get rid of them 
altogether. The Mid - Devon 
election and the South Leeds 
election illustrate both these 
assertions. The first was won 
because both sections of the 
Unionist party worked loyally 
and vigorously together. The 
second was lost because, and 
only because, they failed in 
this imperative duty. The 
reduction of the Radical ma- 
jority from 4000 to 350 is a 
moral victory, which would 
have been an actual one had the 
Unionists in Yorkshire worked 
as they worked in Devon- 
shire. It will be necessary 
now for Tariff Reformers to 
stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and to say openly that such 
Free Traders as vote against 
their candidates can no longer 
be considered as belonging to 
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the same party. To these last, 
however, we would address one 
parting word. Before they 
oppose Conservatives at the 
polls let them consider for a 
moment the heavy responsi- 
bility they incur by so doing. 
The leaders of the party, and 
a large majority of their fol- 
lowers, have declared in favour 
of a given policy. Are the dis- 
sentient minority prepared to 
run the risk of opposing them, 
and thereby preventing the re- 
construction of a Conservative 
party strong enough to stem 
the revolution ? 

We are happy to believe, 
however, that the number of 
Unionists still disposed to act 
in this miserable manner is 
daily on the decline. The fact 
that the Socialists and the 
Labour party have now joined 
handsshould be a signal for Free 
Fooders and Tariff Reformers 
to do the same. What is 
wanted is some popular cause 
which will secure to the 
Unionists a great immediate 
success; if not great enough 
to restore them to office, great 
enough at all events to consti- 
tute a powerful Opposition able 
to bar the further progress 
of destructive principles. How 
would the Free Traders feel if, 
after five or six years more of 
revolutionary legislation, they 
only returned to power to find 
everything destroyed in de- 
fence of which they had been 
fighting ? 

The two Scottish Land 
Bills, Bills which have now 
been pushed through the 
House of Commons by means 
of the guillotine, will come up 
for consideration in the Lords 
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about the middle of the present 
month. They are exactly the 
same as the Bills rejected by 
their lordships last session, but 
seeing that they practically 
underwent no Parliamentary 
examination adequate to 
familiarise the public with 
their true character, it may be 
well to recall some of their 
leading features before the 
struggle begins anew. By the 
Scottish Small Landholders 
Bill a Land Court is to 
be established in Edinburgh, 
with a body of agricultural 
commissioners, one of whom 
is to be specially told off to 
report on the demand for 
Small Holdings. Where no 
such real demand exists, an 
official so commissioned can 
always make one, or what 
would be the use of him? 
And wherever he reports to 
the Land Court that small 
holdings are required he will 
be empowered to treat for any 
land in the neighbourhood 
which he considers suitable for 
the purpose, and to take it by 
force if the owner objects to 
part with it. If he refuses 
his assent to the sub- 
division of large farms on 
which he has expended con- 
siderable sums of money to 
fit them for the occupation of 
responsible farmers with cap- 
ital and skill to back them, 
the Land Court may annex 
what they choose, enter 
on occupation at once, and 
proceed to the execution of 
all such works as may be 
required by the newcomers. 
The Land Court may let these 
plots of land to any one they 
like, without the landlord hay- 
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ing any voice in the matter. 
He must sit tamely by and see 
his estate cut to ribands, and 
all the costly improvements in- 
tended only for a large farmer 
virtually confiscated. 

In the Scottish Bill the 
Land Court occupies the 
place which in the English 
Bill is allotted to the local 
authority, the Scottish local 
authorities not being thought 
equal to such important duties. 
The landlord will get his rent 
as he can from the squatters 
whom he cannot get rid of; 
while rent which he has 
hitherto received for the whole 
farm, before some of the choic- 
est portions were forcibly dis- 
severed from it, will of course 
be diminished —not only be- 
cause the acreage is smaller, 
but also because the whole 
system of tillage carried on 


upon it will be permanently 


deranged. Thus the Land 
Court will have the prac- 
tical control of the land, the 
choice of tenants, the settle- 
ment of rents, and so forth, 
while the landlord will be 
simply a rent receiver. This 
is the dual ownership which 
has so grievously failed in 
Ireland, and which is so bit- 
terly denounced by three- 
fourths of those who know 
anything of agriculture in 
Scotland. What will be the 
position of a landowner subject 
to the absolute authority of an 
irresponsible tribunal whose 
agents may walk on to his 
estate at any moment, demand 
such parts of it as they please, 
and name their own terms and 
conditions ? 

That such a measure as this 
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would put a stop to all further 
outlay on improvements either 
by landlord or tenant, common- 
sense will assure us. It will 
throw back agriculture in Scot- 
land for at least half a century. 
The landlord will always be 
liable to have these holdings 
returned upon his hands when 
the soil has been ruined and 
the land reduced in value by 
50 per cent. He is not likely 
to put much capital into other 
parts of his estate, when im- 
provements so effected may be 
handed over to a stranger, who 
will, first of all, thoroughly ex- 
haust them and then throw up 
the farm in such a condition 
that nobody will take it. The 
extension of the Crofters Act 
to the Lowlands of Scotland 
is a wanton disturbance of a 
system under which Scottish 
agriculture has become the 
admiration of Europe. The 
motive for such a change can- 
not possibly be found in any 
belief that it will benefit agri- 
culture, or improve the condi- 
tion of the peasantry. It has 
been shown to demonstration 
that the petite culture will not 
answer in these days when 
high farming has become a 
national necessity. The fate 
of the small farmer may be 
traced through the reports of 
Agricultural Commissions for 
the last fifty years. We follow 
him from blue book to blue book, 
and the tale is still the same. 
The exceptional man succeeds, 
the average man sooner or later 
fails. All this is just as well 
known to the Government as it 
is to the Opposition, as it is 
indeed to every one who has 
studied the accumulated evid- 
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ence. That ulterior objects are 
contemplated by those whom 
the Government is compelled 
to humour is an open secret, 
or rather no secret at all. And 
herein we must look for the 
origin of schemes which are 
aimed not at this or that kind 
of cultivation, but at the whole 
landed system of the country, 
and the individual ownership 
on which it is founded. 

The second reading of the 
Bill (February 18) was moved 
by Mr Sinclair, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, in a 
speech to which peculiar cir- 
cumstances lend an interest 
which it would not otherwise 
possess. He began by charg- 
ing the House of Lords with 
having prevented the passage 
of the Bill last session, which 
his chief, the Prime Minister, 
says they were fully justified 
in doing. It might be asked, 
he said, why they persevered 
with the Bill? Nobody knows 
better than Mr Sinclair himself 
the real reason of it. It was to 
save the Cabinet from ruin. 
The great merit of the Bill, he 
continued, was that it gave 
security of tenure. But Scot- 
tish agriculturists know very 
well that the Scottish tenant- 
farmer has practical security 
as it is. And it is quite ab- 
surd, merely for the sake of 
giving him in one form what 
he already possesses in another, 
to dislocate the whole agricul- 
tural system which has so long 
been Scotland’s boast. As for 
depopulation and “bringing 
back the people to the land,” 
of which we have heard so 
much, Mr Mitchell - Thomson, 
the member for Lanarkshire, 
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showed that in fourteen coun- 
ties the increase of small hold- 
ings and the decrease of the 
rural population had gone on 
together, and that in only four 
had the process been reversed. 
Mr Sinclair denied that the 
Bill involved the principle of 
dual ownership, because the 
landlord retained his pro- 
prietary rights; he could sell, 
mortgage, or bequeath; he re- 
tained his sporting rights and 
his mineral rights. But of 
course, ex vt termini, the 
landlord retains some of 
the privileges of ownership. 
It would not be dual if he 
didn’t. The complaint is that 
while the landlord retains some, 
others are handed over to a 
newly created authority which 
thus becomes a partner in the 
ownership. A man may enjoy 
all the powers enumerated by 
Mr Sinclair, yet if he is de- 
prived of others not less im- 
portant from any point of view, 
and in some respects perhaps 
even more so, he can no longer 
be said to enjoy complete pos- 
session. If he has not full 
management of his own estate, 
if over a considerable part of 
it he has no power of appoint- 
ing or dismissing tenants— 
surely one of the most element- 
ary rights of property,—if these 
powers are exercised by some- 
body else, who can deny that 
the ownership of an estate 
under these conditions is a 
dual ownership ? 

But the climax was reached 
when Mr Sinclair complained 
of the landlord’s want of sym- 
pathy “with the feelings of 
tenants or farm - servants.” 
And when asked why this 
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should be so, he replied, ‘“ Be- 
cause they had never been 
tenants or farm - servants 
themselves.” No wonder this 
statement was received with 
roars of laughter. Is it, then, 
the intention of the Govern- 
ment that the new Land Court 
shall consist of ploughmen, 
waggoners, and shepherds? 
Such is the unavoidable infer- 
ence from the Secretary of 
State’s language. Mr Sinclair 
thinks. the Land Court a 
preferable authority to the 
Scottish County Councils, be- 
cause these last are not entirely 
representative. But the Land 
Court will not be representa- 
tive at all, unless it is com- 
posed as Mr Sinclair un- 
consciously suggests. 

When Mr Sinclair accuses 
the Opposition of resisting 
this outrageous measure, not 
“from their honest convictions, 
but for political reasons,” let 
him pluck the mote out of 
his own eye. What honest 
conviction of the boon to be 
conferred on Scottish agricul- 
ture can have prompted either 
himself or his colleagues to 
convert the most highly cul- 
tivated and most prosperous 
agricultural district in the 
world into a nest of strug- 
gling peasants, without either 
capital or science, bound to 
ruin both the soil and them- 
selves in a very few years and 
to reproduce in Scotland all 
the evils which have desolated 
Ireland? For the Government, 
as we have already stated, 
must know the truth as well 
as their opponents. They are 
sinning against light in forc- 
ing on this unhappy Bill. And 
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what is the reason of it? Is 
not this political? Is it not 
the goad of the Socialist which 
is driving them along a path 
fraught with irretrievable dis- 
aster to what many of them 
hold dear? Are they not 
deliberately sacrificing their 
own “honest convictions” to 
the love of office and to the 
imperious demands of a party 
at whose will they hold it? 
If they accuse their opponents 
of acting dishonestly for party 
reasons, they cannot complain 
if the searchlight is turned 
upon themselves. 

The powerful speech of Mr 
Long brought up the Lord 
Advocate, who made great play 
with our old friend the deer 
forests: three million acres 
which might, he said, be made 
available for small holdings,and 
so arrest the rural exodus for 
which the present legislation 
had become necessary. Will 
Mr Shaw be good enough to 
tell us on some other occasion 
how many of these acres 
are available for agricultural 
purposes? or how many of 
the Scottish emigrants, whose 
departure he laments, would be 
willing to sit down upon such 
a farm as is here contemplated, 
or able to cultivate it if they 
were? This rural exodus 
has been much misunderstood 
both in England and Scotland. 
In England, at all events, the 
difficulty of obtaining land has 
not been the main cause of it. 
The evidence given before 
Lord Onslow’s Committee is the 
best proof of both these state- 
ments. Both in England and 
Scotland men have a desire to 
“better themselves.” This de- 
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sire has grown very rapidly 
with the spread of education 
and the diffusion of knowledge. 
And many an English peasant 
quits his country cottage, not 
so much because he wants 
land as because he does not 
want it, and knows that on a 
small farm of five or six acres 
he would be a peasant still, and 
a peasant he no longer means 
to be. 

The second of the two Scot- 
tish Bills—the Land Values 
Bill— was read a second time 
under pressure of the guillotine 
on the 19th. The principle of 
the Bill, as our readers know, 
is to take the site value of the 
land on which buildings have 
been erected as the basis of 
rating instead of the value of 
the buildings themselves, in- 
cluding the value of the site. 
Many of the hardships and 
inconsistencies involved in 
the Government Bill were 
fully explained by Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh in an address 


delivered at Edinburgh on 
the 4th of last month. 
The Bill substitutes ideal 


values, existing only in the 
mind of the assessor, for the 
real values to be found only in 
the auction-room. But the 
Solicitor - General himself 
epitomised the sum and sub- 
stance of the Bill so clearly 
and concisely that we had 
better give his own words :— 


“ Persons who at present offered no 
contribution to the rates would be in- 
vited to join the ranks of the rate- 
a : the owners of unoccupied 

and suitable for building but not actu- 
ally built upon. Owners and occupiers 
of land at present contributing to the 
rates should be asked to offer an 
additional contribution: they were 
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owners and occupiers of land on which 
stood either inadequate and unsuit- 
able buildings or buildings which had 
fallen into dilapidation and decay. 
The site was valuable, the owner 
had misused it; and they would be 
invited to make an addition to the 
rate owing to the advantage their 
land had derived from the expendi- 
ture and energy of their neighbours 
around them.’ 


Observe the delicate euphem- 
ism—“ invited.” A landowner, 
therefore, who wishes to keep his 
land in his own hands and not to 
erect buildings on it is not to be 
allowed to do so without pay- 
ing a heavy fine for the privi- 
lege. What is this but black- 
mail under another name? 
In the second place, where the 
site is covered by existing 
buildings which, though fairly 
good, are not quite up to date, 
it is to be rated in proportion 
to the imaginary value it might 
represent if better buildings 
were placed on it. The un- 
fortunate owner, who by a cool 
assumption is said to have 
“misused ” his property, is left 
the choice of either paying 
rates out of all proportion to 
the rent he receives, or of 
pulling down the buildings and 
erecting new ones of which 
the increased value would 
never pay half the cost. 

The application of clause 3 
to rural land is simply im- 
possible. It provides that 
the value to be ascertained 
is the value of the land di- 
vested of buildings, erections, 
or structural improvements of 
whatever nature on, in, or 
under the soil, and was to ex- 
clude the work of reclamation, 
making up, levelling, draining, 
and so forth. It is obvious 
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to the meanest capacity that 
the selling of the land for pub- 
lic purposes must include all 
these things. Divested of all 
of them, the land would have no 
rateable value whatever. The 
farmers under the old poor law 
often let their land go out of 
cultivation and threw down 
their gates and other fences, 
in order to avoid the heavy 
poor rates which were then 
levied. 

It has further been conclu- 
sively shown that the taxation 
of sites apart from buildings 
would naturally lead to the 
accumulation of as many build- 
ings as possible on the same 
site, and would thus promote a 
grievous increase in that very 
system of overcrowding which 
we are told the bill is to 
diminish. 

It seems now to be under- 
stood that the rating of feu- 
duties so zealously advocated 
by the Solicitor-General last 
autumn has been abandoned, in 
deference to the riper wisdom 
of his political chief. When 
the Bill comes on for discussion 
in the House of Lords we may 
have more to say about it, 
as perhaps we may then 
understand a great many 
points which we do not 
comprehend at present. 

The two Bills, Lord Camp- 
erdown’s for the assimilation 
of the Scottish Small Land- 
holders Bill to the English 
Bill, and Lord Saltoun’s for 
the amendment of the Crofters 
Act, represent, we imagine, 
something like an ultimatum 
on the part of the Front Bench. 
Their Lordships desire to place 
plainly before the country in 
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a concrete form what they are 
prepared to do, and to leave 
to the Government the respon- 
sibility of refusing it. The 
Ministerial appeal to the people 
against the veto of the House 
of Lords has met with no 
response in the country. No 
popular demonstration in fav- 
our of the Scottish Land Bills 
has elevated either of them to 
the rank of a great national 
demand. The public enthusi- 
asm which is necessary to sup- 
port any Government in so 
serious an undertaking as an 
attack on one branch of the 
Constitution is wholly wanting. 
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We should hope, therefore, that 
the Prime Minister, who has 
shown himself not altogether 
insensible to these truths, will 
find discretion the better part 
of valour, and meet the Peers 
in a reasonable and conciliatory 
spirit. Certainly if the Rad- 
ical party are resolved to pick 
a quarrel with the Peers, they 
could hardly choose a worse 
ground to fight upon than 
schemes which are already dis- 
credited and dishonoured as 
disingenuous attempts, in the 
name of social improvements, 
to gratify a party who mean 
only the destruction of society. 











